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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Impbovement on Scottish Laws — Disputes between Eng- 
land AND Scotland — Invasion of England — Battle of 
Flodden, and Death of James IV. 

[1502 — 1618.] 

During the season of tranquillity which followed the 
marriage of James and Margaret, we find that the King, 
with his Parliament, enacted many good laws for the 
improvement of the country. The Highlands and Islands 
were particularly attended to, because, as one of the acts 
of Parliament expressed it, they had become almost sav- 
age for want of justices and sheriffs. Magistrates were 
therefore appointed, and laws made for the government 
of those wild and unruly people. 

Another most important act of Parliament permitted 
the King, and his nobles and barons, to let their land, not 
only for military service, but for a payment in money or 
in grain; a regulation which tended to introduce quiet, 
peaceful farmers into lands occupied, but left uncultivated, 
by tenants of a military character. Regulations also took 
place for attendance on Parliament^ and the represen- 
tation of the different orders of society in that assembly. 
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The possessors of lands were likewise called on to plant 
wood, and make enclosures, fish-ponds, and other im- 
provements. 

All these regulations show that the King entertained 
a sincere wish to benefit his subjects, and entertained lib- 
eral views of the mode of accomplishing that object. But 
the unfortunate country of Scotland was destined never to 
remain any long time in a state of peace or improvement ; 
and, accordingly, towards the end of James's reign, events 
occurred which brought on a defeat still more calamitous 
than any which the kingdom had yet received. 

While Henry VII., the father-in-law of James, con- 
tinued to live, his wisdom made him very attentive to 
preserve the peace which had been established betwixt 
the two countries. His character, was, indeed, far from 
being that of a generous prince, but he was a sagacious 
politician, and granted, from an enlightened view of his 
own interest, what perhaps he would otherwise haye been 
illiberal enough to refuse. On this principle, he made 
some allowance for the irritable pride of his son-in-law 
and his subjects, who were as proud as they were poor, 
and made it his study to remove all the petty causes of 
quarrel which arose from time to time. But when this 
wise and cautious monarch died, he was succeeded by his 
son, Henry VIII., a prince of a bold, haughty, and furious 
disposition, impatient of control or contradiction, and 
rather desirous of war than willing to make any conces- 
sions for the sake of peace. James IV. and he resembled 
each other perhaps too nearly in temper to admit of their 
continuing intimate friends. 

The military disposition of Henry chiefly directed him 
to an enterprise against France ; and the King of France, 
on his part, desired much to renew the old alliance with 
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Scotland, in order that the apprehension of an invasion 
from the Scottish frontiers might induce Henry to aban- 
don his scheme of attacking France. He knew that the 
splendor in which King James lived had exhausted the 
treasures which his father had left behind him, and he 
concluded that the readiest way to make him his friend 
was to supply him with sums of money, which he could 
not otherwise have raised. Gold was also freely distrib- 
uted amongst the counsellors and favorites of the Scottish 
King. This liberality showed to great advantage, when 
compared with the very opposite conduct of the King of 
England, who delayed even to pay a legacy, which had 
been left by Henry, his father, to his sister, the Queen 
of Scotland. 

Other circumstances of a different kind tended to create 
disagreements between England and Scotland. James 
had been extremely desirous to increase the strength of 
his kingdom by sea, and its commerce ; and Scotland, 
presenting a great extent of sea-coast, and numerous har- 
bors, had at this time a considerable trade. The royal 
navy, besides one vessel called the Great Michael, sup- 
posed to be the largest in the world, and which, as an old 
author says, " cumbered all Scotland to get her fitted out 
for sea," consisted, it is said, of sixteen ships of war. The 
King paid particular attention to naval affairs, and seemed 
never more happy than when inspecting and exercising 
his little navy. 

It chanced that one John Barton, a Scottish mariner, 
had been captured by the Portuguese, as far back as the 
year 1476. As the King of Portugal refused to make 
any amends, James granted the family of Barton letters 
of reprisals, that is, a warrant empowering them to take 
all Portuguese vessels which should come in their way, 
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until their loss was made up. There were three brothers, 
all daring men, but especially the eldest, whose name was 
Andrew Barton. He had two strong ships, the larger 
called the Lion, the lesser the Jenny Pirwen, with which 
it would appear he cruised in the British Channel, 
stopping not only Portuguese vessels, but also English 
ships bound for Portugal. Complaints being made to 
King Henry, he fitted out two vessels, which were 
filled with chosen men, aijd placed under the command 
of Lord Thomas Howard and Sir Edward Howard, both 
sons to the Earl of Surrey. They found Barton and his 
vessels cruising in the Downs, being guided to the place 
by the captain of a merchant vessel, whom Barton had 
plundered on the preceding day. 

On approaching the enemy, the noble brothers showed 
no ensiffn of war, but put up a willow wand on 
their masts, as bemg the emblem of a tradmg- 
vessel. But when the Scotsman attempted to make them 
bring to, the English threw out their flags and pennons, 
and fired a broadside of their ordnance. Barton then 
knew that he was engaged with the King of England's 
ships of war. Far from being dismayed at this, he en- 
gaged boldly, and, distinguished by his rich dress and 
bright armor, appeared on deck with a whistle of gold 
about his neck, suspended by a chain of the same pre- 
cious metal, and encouraged his men to fight valiantly. 

The fight was very obstinate. If we may believe a 
ballad of the time, Barton's ship was furnished with a 
peculiar contrivance, suspending large weights, or beams, 
from his yard-arms, to be dropped down upon the enemy 
when they should come alongside. To make use of this 
contrivance, it was necessary that a person should ascend 
the mainmast, or in naval language, go aloft. As the Eng- 
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lish apprehended much mischief from the consequences 
of this manoeuvre, Howard had stationed a Yorkshire gen- 
tleman, named Hustler, the best archer in the ship, with 
strict injunctions to shoot every one who should attempt 
to go aloft to let fall the beams of Barton's vessel. Two 
men were successively killed in the attempt, and Andrew 
Barton himself, confiding in the strong armor whicli he 
wore, began to ascend the mast. Lord Thomas Howard 
called out to the archer to shoot true, on peril of his life. 
" Were I to die for it," said Hustler, " I have but two 
arrows left." The first which he shot bounded from Bar- 
ton's armor without hurting him ; but as the Scottish mar- 
iner raised his arm to climb higher, the archer took aim 
where the armor aflforded him no protection, and wounded 
him mortally through the arm-pit. 

Barton descended from the mast. " Fight on," he said, 
"my brave hearts ; I am a little wounded, but not slain. 
I will but test awhile, and then rise and fight again, 
meantime, stand fast by Saint Andrew's Cross," meaning 
the Scottish flag, or ensign. He encouraged his men with 
his whistle, while the breath of life remained. At length 
the whistle was heard no longer, and the Howards, board- 
ing the Scottish vessel, found that her daring captain was 
dead. They carried the Lion into the Thames, and it is 
remarkable that Barton's ship became the second man-of- 
war in the English navy. When the Kings wanted to 
equip a fleet, they hired or pressed into their service mer- 
chant vessels, and put soldiers on board of them. The 
ship called the Great Henry was the first built especially 
for war, by the King, as his own property, — this captured 
vessel was the second. 

James IV. was highly incensed at this insult, as he 
termed it, on the flag of Scotland, and sent a herald to 
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demand satisfaction. The King of England justified his 
cojiduct on the ground of Barton's being a pirate, — a 
charge which James could not justly deny; but he re- 
mained not the less heated and incensed against his 
brother-in-law. Another misfortune aggravated his re- 
sentment, though the subject of misunderstanding was of 
ancient date. 

While Henry VII. was yet alive, Sir Robert Ker of 
Fairniehirst, chief of one branch of the clan of Ker, an 
officer of James's household, and a favorite of that mon- 
arch, held the office of warden on the Middle Marches of 
Scotland. In exercising this office with rather unusual 
strictness, he had given offisnce to some of the more tur- 
bulent English Borderers, who resolved to assassinate 
him. Three of these, namely Heron, called the Bastard, 
because a natural brother of Heron of Ford, with Starhed 
and Lilbum, surrounded the Scottish warden, at a meet- 
ing upon a day of truce, and killed him with their lances. 

Henry VII., with the pacific policy which marked his 
proceedings towards Scotland, agreed to surrender the 
guilty persons. Lilburn was given up to King James, 
and died in captivity ; Starhed escaped for a time, by fly- 
ing into the interior parts of England ; the Bastard Heron 
caused it to be rumored that he was dead of the plague, 
and made himself be transported in a coffin, so that he 
[)assed unsuspected through the party sent to arrest him, 
and skulked on the Borders, waiting for a quarrel between 
the kingdoms, which might make it safe for him to show 
himself Henry VII., anxious to satisfy James, arrested 
his legitimate brother, and Heron of Ford was delivered 
up instead of the Bastard. But when Henry VHI. and 
James were about to disagree, both the Bastard Heron 
and Starhed began to show themselves more publicly. 
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Starhed was soon disposed of, for Sir Andrew, commonly 
called Dand Ker, the son of the murdered Sir Robert, 
sent two of his dependents, called Tait, to accomplish his 
vengeance upon the English Borderer. They surprised 
and put him to death accordingly, and brought his head to 
their patron, who exposed it publicly at the cross of Edin- 
burgh, exulting in the revenge he had taken. But the 
Bastard Heron continued to rove about the Border, and 
James IV. made the public appearance of this criminal a 
subject of complaint against Henry VHI., who perhaps 
was not justly responsible for it. 

While James was thus on bad terms with his brother- 
in-law, France left no measures unattempted which could 
attach Scotland to her side. Great sums of money were 
sent to secure the good-will of those courtiers in whom 
James most confided. The Queen of France, a young 
iuid beautiful princess, flattered James's taste for romantic 
gallantry, by calling herself his mistress and lady-love, 
and conjuring him to march three miles upon English 
ground for her sake. SBe sent him, at the same time, a 
ring from her own finger; and her intercession was so 
powerful, that James thought he could not in honor dis- 
pense with her request. This fantastical spirit of chiv- 
alry was his own ruin, and very nearly that of the king- 
dom also. 

At length, in June or July, 1513, Henry VIII. sailed 
to France with a gallant army, where he formed the siege 
of Terouenne. James IV. now took a decided step. He 
sent over his principal herald to the camp of King Henry 
before Terouenne, summoning him in haughty terms to 
abstain from aggressions against James's ally, the King 
of France, and upbraiding him, at the same time, with 
the death of Barton, the impunity of the Bastiird Heron, 
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the detention of the legacy of Henry VII. to his daughter, 
the Scottish Queen, and all the subjects of quarrel which 
had occurred since the death of that monarch. Henry 
Vm. answered this letter, which he justly considered as 
a declaration of war, with equal bitterness, treating the 
King of Scots as a perjured man, because he was about to 
break the peace which he had solemnly sworn to observe. 
His summons he rejected with scorn. "The King of 
Scotland was not," he said, " of sufficienji importance to 
determine the quarrel between England and France." 
The Scottish herald returned with this message, but not 
in time to find his master alive. 

James had not awaited the return of his embassy to 
commence hostilities. Lord Home, his Lord High-Cham- 
berlain, had made an incursion into England with an army 
of about three or four thousand men. They collected 
great booty ; but marching carelessly and without order, 
fell into an ambush of the English Borderers, concealed 
among the tall broom, by which Millfield Plain, near 
Wooler, was then covered. The Scots sustained a total 
defeat, and lost near a third of their numbers in slain and 
wounded. This was a bad commencement of the war. 

Meanwhile James, contrary to the advice of his wisest 
counsellors, determined to invade England with a royal 
army. The Parliament were unwilling to go into the 
King's measures. The tranquillity of the country, ever 
since the peace with England, was recollected, and as the 
impolitic claim of the supremacy seemed to be abandoned, 
little remained to stir up the old animosity between the 
kingdoms. The King, however, was personally so much 
liked, that he obtained the consent of the Parliament to 
this fatal and unjust war; and orders were given to as- 
semble all the array of the kingdom of Scotland upon 
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the Borough-moor of Edinburgh, a wide common, in the 
midst of which the royal standard was displayed from a 
large stone, or fragment of rock, called the Hare-stone. 

Various measures were even in this extremity resorted 
to for preventing the war. One or two of them seem to 
have been founded upon a knowledge, that the King's 
temper was tinged with a superstitious melancholy, part- 
ly arising from constitutional habits, partly from the re- 
morse which he always entertained for his accession to 
his father's death. It was to these feelings that the fol- 
lowing scene was doubtless addressed : — 

As the King was at his devotions in the church of 
Linlithgow, a figure, dressed in an azure-colored robe, 
gilt with a girdle, or sash of linen, having sandals on 
his feet, with long, yellow hair, and a grave, command- 
ing countenance, suddenly appeared before him. Tliis 
singular-looking person paid Kttle or no respect to the 
royal presence, but pressing up to the desk at which the 
King was seated, leaned down on it with his arms, and 
addressed him with little reverence. He declared, that 
" his mother laid her commands on James to forbear the 
journey which he proposed, seeing that neither he, nor 
any who went with him, would thrive in the undertaking." 
He also cautioned the King against frequenting the so- 
ciety of women, and using their counsel ; " If thou dost," 
said he, "thou shalt be confounded and brought to shame." 

These words spoken, the messenger escaped from among 
the courtiers so suddenly, that he seemed to disappear. 
There is no doubt that this person had been dressed up 
to represent Saint John, called in Scripture the adopted 
son of the Virgin Mary. The Roman Catholics believed 
in the possibility of the souls of departed saints and apos- 
tles appearing on earth, and many impostures are re- 
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corded in history of the same sort with that I have just 
told you. 

Another story, not so well authenticated, says, that a 
proclamation was heard at the market-cross of Edin- 
burgh, at the dead of night, sunmioning the King, by 
his name and titles, and many of his nobles and princi- 
pal leaders, to appear before the tribunal of Pluto within 
the space of forty days. This also has the appearance 
of a stratagem, invented to deter the King from his ex- 
pedition. 

But neither these artifices, nor the advice and entreaty 
of Margaret, the Queen of Scotland, could deter James 
from his unhappy expedition. He was so well beloved, 
that he soon assembled a great army, and placing himself 
at their head, he entered England near the castle of Twi- 
sell, on the 22d of August, 1513. He speedily obtained 
possession of the Border fortresses of Norham, Wark, 
Etall, Ford, and others of less note, and collected a great 
spoil. Instead, however, of advancing with his army upon 
the country of England, which lay defenceless before him, 
the King is said to have trifled away his time in an in- 
tercourse of gallantry with Lady Heron of Ford, a beau- 
tiful woman, who contrived to divert him from the prose- 
cution of his expedition until the approach of an EngUsh 
army. 

While James lay thus idle on the frontier, the Earl 
of Surrey, that same noble and gallant knight who had 
formerly escorted Queen Margaret to Scotland, now ad- 
vanced at the head of an army of twenty-six thousand 
men. The Earl was joined by his son Thomas, the Lord 
High Admiral, with a large body of soldiers who had been 
disembarked at Newcastle. As the warlike inhabitants 
of the northern counties gathered fast to Surrey's stand- 
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ard, so on the other hand, the Scots began to return home 
in great numbers; because, though, according to the feu- 
dal laws, each man had brought with him provisions for 
forty days, these being now nearly expended, a scarcity 
began to be felt in James's host. Others went home to 
place their booty in safety. 

Surrey, feeling himself the stronger party, became de- 
sirous to provoke the Scottish King to fight He there- 
fore sent James a message, defying him to battle; and 
the Lord Thomas Howard, at the same time, added a 
message, that as King James had often complained of 
the death of Andrew Barton, he, Lord Thomas, by whom 
that deed was done, was now ready to maintain it with 
his sword in the front of the fight James returned for 
answer, that to meet the EngUsh in battle was so much 
his wish, that had the message of the Earl found him at 
Edinburgh, he would have laid aside all other business 
to have met him on a pitched field. 

But the Scottish nobles entertained a very different 
opinion from their King. They held a council, at which 
Lord Patrick Lindsay was made President, or Chancellor. 
This was the same person, who, in the beginning of the 
King's reign, had pleaded so well for his brother, to whose 
titles and estate he afterwards succeeded. He opened the 
discussion, by telling the Council a parable of a rich mer- 
chant, who would needs go to play at dice with a conunon 
hazarder, or sharper, and stake a rose-noble of gold against 
a crooked half-penny. " You my lords," he said, " will be 
as unwise as the merchant, if you risk your King, whom 
I compare to a precious rose-noblei against the English 
general, who is but an old crooked churl, lying in a char- 
iot Though the English lose the day, they lose nothing 
but this old churl and a parcel of mechanics ; whereas so 
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many of our common people have gone home, that few are 
left with us but the prime of our nobility.'* He therefore 
gave it as his advice, that the King should withdraw from 
the army, for safety of his person, and that some brave 
nobleman should be named by the Council, to command in 
the action. The Council agreed to recommend this plan 
to the King. 

But James, who desired to gain fame by his own mili- 
tary skill and prowess, suddenly broke in on the Council, 
and told them, with much heat, that they should not put 
such a disgrace upon him. " I will fight with the Eng- 
lish," he said, " though you had all sworn the contrar}'. 
You may shame yourselves by flight, but you shall not 
shame me ; and as for Lord Patrick Lindsay, who has 
got the first vote, I vow, that when I return to Scotland, 
I will cause him to be hanged over his own gate." 

Li this rash and precipitate resolution to fight at all 
risks, the King was much supported by the French am- 
bassador, De la Motte. This was remarked by one of 
our old acquaintances, the Earl of Angus, called Bell-the- 
Cat, who, though very old, had come out to the field witli 
his sovereign. He charged the Frenchman with being 
willing to sacrifice the interests of Scotland to those of his 
own country, which requii-ed that the Scots and English 
should fight at all hazards ; and Angus, like Lord Lind- 
say, alleged the difference between the parties, the Eng- 
lish being many of them men but of mean rank, and the 
Scottish army being the flower of their nobility and gentry. 
Incensed at his opposition, James said to him scornfully, 
" Angus, if you are afraid, you may go home." The Earl, 
on receiving such an insult, left the camp that night ; but 
his two sons remained, and fell in the fatal battle, with two 
hundred of the name of Doudas. 
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While King James was in this stubborn humor, the 
Earl of Surrey had advanced as far as Wooler, so that 
only four or five miles divided the armies. The English 
leader inquired anxiously for some guide, who was ac- 
quainted with the country, which is intersected and divided 
by one or two large brooks, which unite to form the river 
Till, and is, besides, in part mountainous. A person well 
mounted, and completely armed, but having the visor of 
his helmet lowered, to conceal his face, rode up, and then 
dismounting, knelt down before the Earl, and offered to 
be his guide, if he might obtain pardon of an offence of 
which he had been guilty. The Earl assured him of his 
forgiveness, providing he had not committed treason against 
the King of England, or personally wronged any lady, — 
crimes which Surrey declared he would not pardon. " God 
forbid,*' said the cavalier, " that I should have been guilty 
of such shameful sin ; I did but assist in killing a Scots- 
man who ruled our Borders too strictly, and often did 
wrong to Englishmen." So saying, he raised the visor 
of his helmet, which hid his face, and showed the counte- 
nance of the Bastard Heron, who had been a partner 
in the assassination of Sir Robert Ker, as you were told 
before. His appearance was most welcome to the Earl 
of Surrey, who readily pardoned him the death of a Scots- 
man at that moment, especially since he knew him to be 
as well acquainted with every pass and path on the east- 
em frontier, as a life of constant incursion and depredation 
could make him. 

The Scottish army had fixed their camp upon a hill 
called Flodden, which rises to close in, as it 

eth Sept 

were, the extensive flat called Millfield Plain. 

This eminence slopes steeply towards the plain, and there 

is an extended piece of level ground on the top, where 
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the Scots might have drawn up their army, and awaited 
at great advantage the attack of the English. Surrey 
liked the idea of venturing an assault on that position so 
ill, that he resolved to try whether he could not prevail 
on the King to abandon it. He sent a herald to invite 
James to come down from the height, and join battle in 
the open plain of Millfield below, — reminded him of the 
readiness with which he had accepted his former chal- 
lenge, — and hinted that it was the opinion of the Eng- 
lish chivalry assembled for battle, that any delay of the 
encounter would sound to the King's dishonor. 

We have seen that James was sufficiently rash and 
imprudent, but his impetuosity did not reach to the pitch 
Surrey perhaps expected. He refused to receive the 
messenger into his presence, and returned for answer to 
the message, that it was not such as it became, an earl to 
send to a king. 

Surrey, therefore, distressed for provisions, was obliged 
to resort to another mode of brinffin<]c the Scots to 

9th Sept . __ _ , , . 

action. He moved northward, sweepmg round 
the hill of Flodden, keeping out of the reach of the Scot- 
tish artillery, until, crossing the Till near Twisell Castle, 
he placed himself, with his whole army, betwixt James 
and his own kingdom. The King suffered him to make 
this flank movement without interruption, though it must 
have afforded repeated and advantageous opportunities for 
attack. But when he saw the English army interposed 
betwixt him and his dominions, he became alarmed lest 
he should be cut off from Scotland. In this apprehension 
he was confirmed by one Giles Musgrave, an Englishman, 
whose counsel he used upon the occasion, and who assured 
him, that if he did not descend and fight with the English 
army, the Earl of Surrey would enter Scotland, and lay 
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waste the whole country. Stimulated by this apprehen- 
sion, the King resolved to give signal for the fatal battle. 

With this view the Scots set fire to their huts, and the 
other refuse and litter of their camp. The smoke spread 
along the side of the hill, and under its cover the army of 
King James descended the eminence, which is much less 
steep on the. northern than the southern side, while the 
English advanced to meet them, both concealed from each 
other by the clouds of smoke. 

The Scots descended in four strong columns, all march- 
ing parallel to each other, having a reserve of the Lotliian 
men commanded by Earl Bothwell. The English were 
also divided into four bodies, with a reserve of cavalry led 
by Dacre. 

The battle commenced at the hour of four in the after- 
noon. The first which encountered was the left wing of 
the Scots, commanded by the Earl of Huntly and Lord 
Home, which overpowered and threw into disorder the 
right wing of the English, under Sir Edmund Howard. 
Su' Edmund was beaten do^vn, his standard taken, and he 
himself in danger of instant death, when he was relieved 
by the Bastard Heron, who came up at the head of a band 
of determined outlaws like himself, and extricated Howard. 
It is objected to the Lord Home by many Scottish writers, 
that he ought to have improved his advantage, by hasten- 
ing to the support of the next division of the Scottish 
army. It is even pretended, that he replied to those who 
urged him to go to the assistance of the King, that " the 
man did well that day who stood and saved himself" 
But this seems invented, partly to criminate Home, and 
partly to account for the loss of the battle in some other 
way than by the superiority of the English. In reality, 
the English cavalry, under Dacre, which acted as a re- 
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serve, appear to have kept the victors in check ; while 
Thomas Howard, the Lord High Admiral, who commanded 
the second division of the English, bore down, and routed 
the Scottish division commanded by Crawford and Mon- 
trose, who were both slain. Thus matters went on the 
Scottish left. 

Upon the extreme right of James's army, a division of 
Highlanders, consisting of the clans of MacKenzie, Mac- 
"Lean, aiid others, commanded by the Earls of Lennox 
and Argyle, were so insufferably annoyed by the volleys 
of the English arrows, that they broke their ranks, and, 
in despite of the cries, entreaties, and signals of De la 
Motte, the French ambassador, who endeavored to stop 
them, rushed tumultuously down hill, and being attacked 
at once in flank and rear by Sir Edward Stanley, with the 
men of Cheshire and Lancashire, were routed with great 
slaughter. 

The only Scottish division which remains to be men- 
tioned, was commanded by James in person, and consisted 
of the choicest of his nobles and gentry, whose armor was 
so good, that the arrows made but slight impression upon 
them. They were all on foot, — the King himself had 
parted with his horse. They engaged the Earl of Surrey, 
who opposed to them the division which he personally 
commanded. The Scots attacked with the greatest fury, 
and, for a time, had the better. Surrey's squadrons were 
disordered, his standard in great danger, Bothwell and 
the Scottish reserve were advancing, and the English 
seemed in some risk of losing the battle. But Stanley, 
who had defeated the Highlanders, came up on one flank 
of the King's division ;* the Admiral, who had conquered 
Crawford and Montrose, assailed them on the other. 
The Scots showed the most undaunted courage. Unit- 
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ing themselves with the reserve under Bothwell, they 
formed into a circle, with their spears extended on every 
side, and fought obstinately. Bows being now useless, 
the English advanced on all sides with their bills, a huge 
weapon which made ghastly wounds. But they could not 
force the Scots either to break or retire, although the car- 
nage among them was dreadful. James himself died 
amid his warlike peers and loyal gentry. He was twice 
wounded with arrows, and at length despatched with a 
bill. Night fell without the battle being absolutely de- 
cided, for the Scottish centre kept their ground, and 
Home and Dacre held each other at bay. But during 
the night, the remainder of the Scottish army drew off 
in silent despair from the bloody field, on which they 
left their King, and their choicest nobles and gentle- 
men. 

This great and decisive victory was gained by the Earl 
of Surrey on 9th September, 1513. The victors had 
about five thousand men slain, the Scots twice that num- 
ber at least. But the loss lay not so much in the number 
of the slain, as in their rank and quahty. The English 
lost very few men of distinction. The Scots left on the 
field the King, two bishops, two mitred abbots, twelve 
earls, thirteen lords, and five eldest sons of peers. The 
number of gentlemen slain was beyond calculation ; — 
there is scarcely a family of name in Scottish history 
who did not lose a relative there. 

The Scots were much disposed to dispute the fact, that 
James IV. had fallen on Flodden Field. Some said, he 
had retired from the kingdom, and made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Others pretended, that in the twilight, when 
the fight was nigh ended, four tall horsemen came into 
the field, having each a bunch of straw on the point of 
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their spears, as a token for them to know each other bj. 
They said these men mounted the King on a dun hackney, 
and that he was seen to cross the Tweed with them at 
• nightfall. Nobody pretended to say what they did with 
him, but it was believed he was murdered in Home Castle ; 
and I recollect, about forty years since, that there was a 
report, that in cleaning the draw-well of that ruinous for- 
tress, the workmen found a skeleton wrapt in a bull's 
hide, and having a belt of iron round the waist. There 
was, however, no truth in this rumor. It was the absence 
of this belt of iron which the Scots founded upon to prove 
that the body of James could not have fallen into the 
hands of the English, since they either had not that token 
to show, or did not produce it. They contended, there- 
fore, that the body over which the enemy triumphed, was 
not that of James himself, but of one of his attendants, 
several of whom, they said, were dressed in his armor. 

But all these are idle fables, invented and believed 
because the vulgar love what is mysterious, and the Scots 
readily gave credit to what tended to deprive their ene- 
mies of so signal a trophy of victoiy. The reports are 
contrary to common sense. Lord Home was the Cham- 
berlain of James IV., and high in his confidence. He 
had nothing whatever to gain by the King's death, and 
therefore we must acquit him of a great crime, for which 
there could be no adequate motive. The consequence of 
James's death proved, in fact, to be the EarFs ruin, as we 
shall see presently. 

It seems true, that the King usually wore the belt of 
iron in token of his repentance, for his father's death, and 
the share he had in it. But it is not unlikely that he 
would lay aside such a cumbrous article of penance in a 
day of battle ; or the English, when they despoiled his 
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person, may have thrown it aside as of no value. The 
body which the EngUsh affirm to have been that of James, 
was found on the field by Lord Dacre, and carried by 
him to Berwick, and presented to Surrey. Both of these 
lords knew James's person too well to be mistaken. The 
body was also acknowledged by his two favorite attend- 
ants. Sir William Scott and Sir John Forman, who wept 
at beholding it. 

The fate of these relics was singular and degrading. 
They were not committed to the tomb, for the Pope, being 
at that time in alliance with England against France, had 
laid James under a sentence of excommunication, so that 
no priest dared pronounce the funeral-service over them. 
The royal corpse was therefore embalmed, and sent to 
the monastery of Sheen, in Surrey. It lay there till the 
Reformation, when the monastery was given to the Duke 
of Suffolk; and after that period, the body, which was 
lapped up in a sheet of lead, was suffered to toss about 
the house like a piece of useless lumber. Stow, the his- 
torian, saw it flung into a waste room among old pieces 
of wood, lead, and other rubbish. Some idle workmen, 
" for their foolish pleasure," says the same writer, " hewed 
off the head ; and one Lancelot Young, master-glazier to 
Queen Elizabeth, finding a sweet smell come from thence, 
owing, doubtless, to the spices used for embalming the 
body, carried the head home, and kept it for some time ; 
but in the end, caused the sexton of Saint MichaePs, 
Wood Street, to bury it in the charnel-house." 

Such was the end of that King once so proud and pow- 
erful. The fatal battle of Flodden, in which he was slain, 
and his army destroyed, is justly considered as one of the 
most calamitous events in Scottish history. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Consequences of the Battle op Flodden — The Queen Dow- 
ager Margaret assumes the Regency, and marries the 
Earl op Angus — The Duke of Albany . recalled from 
France — Contests between his Party and that op Mar- 
garet — Rencounter between the Douglases and Hamil- 

TONS ON THE HiGH StREET OF EDINBURGH — StORMING OP 

Jedburgh — The Duke of Albany's final Departure prom 
Scotland. 

[1513 — 1624.] 

The event of the defeat at Flodden threw all Scotland 
into a degree of mourning and despair, which is not yet 
forgotten in the southern countiies, on whom a great part 
of the loss fell, as theii* inhabitants, soldiers from situation 
and disposition, composed a considerable portion of the 
forces which remained with the King's army, and suf- 
fered, of course, a great share in the slaughter which took 
place. The inhabitants of the smaller towns on the Bor- 
der, as Selkirk, Hawick, Jedburgh, and others, were 
almost entirely cut off, and their songs and traditions 
preserve to this day the recollection of their sufferings 
and losses. 

Not only a large proportion of the nobility and of the 
baronage, who had by right of birth the important task of 
distributing justice and maintaining order in their domains, 
but also the magistrates of the burghs, who, in general, 
had remained with the army, had fallen on the field ; so 
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that the country seemed to be left open to invasion and 
conquest, such as had taken place after the loss of the 
battles of Dunbar and Halidon-Hill. Yet the firm cour- 
age of the Scottish people was displayed in its noblest 
colors in this formidable crisis ; — all were ready to com- 
bat, and more disposed, even from the excess of the calam- 
ity, to resist, than to yield to the fearful consequences 
which might have been expected. 

Edinburgh, the metropolis, or capital city of Scotland, 
set a noble example of the conduct which should be adopt- 
ed under a great national calamity. The provost, bail- 
ies, and magistracy of that city, had been carried by their 
duty to the battle, in which most of them, with the burgh- 
ers and citizens who followed their standard, had fallen 
with the King. A certain number of persons, called Pres- 
idents^ at the head of whom was Greorge Towrs of Inver- 
leith, had been left with a commission to discharge the 
duty of magistrates during the absence of those to whom 
the office actually belonged. The battle was fought, as 
we have said, on the 9th of September. On the 10th, 
being the succeeding day, the news reached Edinburgh, 
and George Towrs, and the other Presidents, published on 
that day a proclamation, which would do honor to the 
annals of any country in Europe. The Presidents must 
liave known that all was lost ; but they took every neces- 
sary precaution to prevent the public from yielding to a 
hasty and panic alarm, and to prepare with firmness the 
means of public defence. 

" Whereas," says this remarkable proclamation, " news 
have arrived, which are yet uncertain, of misfortune 
which hath befallen the King and his army, Ve strictly 
command and charge all persons within tlie city to have 
their arms in readiness, and to bo ready to assemble at 
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the tolling of the common bell of the town, to repel any 
enemy who may seek to attack the city. We also dis- 
charge all women of the lower class, and vagabonds of 
every description, from appearing on the street to cry and 
make lamentations ; and we command women of honest 
fame and character to pass to the churches, and pray for 
the King and his army, and for our neighbors who are 
with the King's host." In this way the gallant George 
Towrs took measures at once for preventing the spreading 
of terror and confusion by frantic and useless lamentation, 
and for defence of the city, if need should arise. The 
simplicity of the order showed the courage and firmness 
of those who issued it, under the astounding national ca- 
lamity which had been sustained. 

The Earl of Surrey did not, however, make any en- 
deavor to invade Scotland, or to take any advantage of the 
great victory he had obtained, by attempting the conquest 
of that country. Experience had taught the English, that 
though it might be easy for them to overrun their northern 
neighbors, to ravage provinces, and to take castles and 
cities, yet that the obstinate valor of the Scots, and their 
love of independence, had always, in the long run, found 
means of expelling the invaders. With great moderation 
and wisdom, Henry, or his ministers, therefore, resolved 
mther to conciliate the friendship of the Scots, by fore- 
going the immediate advantages which the victory of 
Flodden afforded them, than to commence another invasion, 
which, however distressing to Scotland, was likely, as in 
the Bruce and Baliol wars, to terminate in the English 
also sustaining great loss, and ultimately being again 
driven out of the kingdom. The English counsellors re- 
membered that Margaret, the widow of James, was the 
sister of the King of England, — that she must become 
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Regent of the kingdom, and would naturally be a friend 
to her native country. They knew that the late war had 
been undertaken by the King of Scotland against the wish 
of his people ; and with noble as well as wise policy, they 
endeavored rather to render Scotland once more a friendly 
power, than, by invasion and violence, to convert her into 
an irreconcilable enemy. The incursions which followed 
the battle of Flodden extended only to the Borders ; no 
great attempt against Scotland was made, or apparently 
meditated. 

Margaret, the Queen Dowager, became Regent of 
Scotland, and guardian of the young King, James V., 
who, as had been too often the case on former similar 
occasions, ascended the throne when a child of not two 
years old. 

But the authority of Margaret was greatly diminished, 
and her character injured, by a hasty and imprudent mar- 
riage which she formed with Douglas, Earl of Angus, the 
grandson of old Bell-the-Cat. That celebrated eth August, 
person had not long survived the fatal battle of ^^^*- 
Flodden, in which both his sons had fallen. His grand- 
son, the inheritor of his great name, was a handsome 
youth, brave, high-born, and with all the ambition of the 
old Douglases, as well as with much of their military tal- 
ents. He was, however, young, rash, and inexperienced ; 
and his elevation to be the husband of the Queen Regent 
excited the jealousy and emulation of all the other nobles 
of Scotland, who dreaded the name and the power of 
the Douglas. 

A peace now took place betwixt France and England, 
and Scotland was included in the treaty ; but this could 
hardly be termed fortunate, considering the distracted 
state of the country, which, freed from English ravages, 
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and no longer restrained by the royal authority, was left 
to prosecute its domestic feuds and quarrels with the usual 
bloody animosity. The nation, or rather the nobles, dis- 
gusted with IVIargaret's regency, chiefly on account of her 
marriage with Angus, and that young lord's love of per- 
sonal power, now thought of calling back into Scotland 
John, Duke of Albany, son of that Robert who was ban- 
ished during the reign of James III. This nobleman was 
the neai-est male relation of the King, being the cousin- 
18th May. gciTnan of his father. The Queen was by many 

^*^** considered as having forfeited the right of re- 
gency by her marriage, and Albany, on his arrival from 
France, was generally accepted in that character. 

John, Duke of Albany, had been bom and bred in 
France, where he had large estates by his mother^ a 
daughter of the Earl of Boulgone ; and he seems always 
to have preferred the interests of that kingdom to those of 
Scotland, with which he was only connected by hereditary 
descent. He was a weak and passionate man, taking up 
opinions too slightly, and driven out of his resolutions too 
easily. His courage may justly be suspected ; and, if not 
quite a fool, he was certainly not the wise man whom 
Scotland required for a governor. He brought over with 
him, however, a large sum of money from France ; and 
as his manners were pleasing, his birth high, and his pre- 
tensions great, he easily got the advantage over Queen 
Margaret, her husband the Earl of Angus, and other 
lords who favored her interest. 

After much internal disturbance. Queen Margaret was 
obliged altogether to retire from Scotland and to seek ref- 
18th Oct "gG at her brother's court, where she bore a daugh- 

1515. ^gj.^ Lady Margaret Douglas, of whom you will 
hear more hereafter. In the mean time, her party in 
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Scotland was still further weakened. Lord Home was 
one of her warmest supporters ; this was the same noble- 
man who commanded the left wing at the battle of Flod- 
den, and was victorious on that day, but exposed himself 
to suspicion by not giving assistance to the other divisions 
of the Scottish army. He and his brethren were, enticed 
to Edinburgh, and seized upon, tried, and beheaded, upon 
accusations which are not known. This severity, gth Oct. 
however, was so far from confirming Albany's ^"®* 
power, that it only excited terror and hatred; and his 
situation became so difficult that to his friends in secret he 
expressed nothing but despair, and wished that he had 
broken his limbs when he first left his easy and quiet 
situation in France, to undertake the government of so 
distracted and unruly a country as Scotland. In fact, he 
accomplished a retreat to France, and, during his absence, 
committed the wardenry of the Scottish fron- sthjune, 
tiers to a brave French knight, the Chevalier ^^' 
de la Bastie, remarkable for the beauty of his person, the 
gallantry of his achievements, but destmed, as we shall see, 
to a tragical fate. 

The office of warden had belonged to the Lord Home ; 
and his friends, numerous, powerful, and inhabiting the 
eastern frontier, to which the office belonged, were equally 
desirous to avenge the death of their chief, and to be freed 
from the dominion of a stranger hke De la Bastie, the 
favorite of Albany, by whose authority Lord Home had 
been executed. Sir David Home of Wedderbuni, one of 
the fiercest of the name, laid an ambush for the unfortu- 
nate warden, near Langton, in Berwickshire. De la 
Bastie, seeing his life aimed at, was compelled to fly, in 
the hope of gaining the castle of Dunbar ; but near the 
town of Dunse, his horse stuck fast in a morass. The 
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lothsept, pursuers came up and put him to death. Sir 
"^^' David Home knitted the head, by the long locks 
which the deceased wore, to the mane of his horse, rode 
with it in triumph to Home Castle, and placed it on a 
spear on the highest turret The hair is said to be yet 
preserved in the charter-chest of the family. By tliis 
cruel deed, Wedderburn considered himself as doing a 
brave and gallant action in avenging the death of hjs 
chief and kinsman, by putting to death a friend and favor- 
ite of the Regent, although it does not appear that De la 
Bastie had the least concern in Lord Home's execution. 

The decline of Albany's power enabled Queen Marga- 
ret and her husband to return to Scotland, leaving their 
infant daughter in the charge of her maternal uncle, King 
Henry. But after their return to their own country, the 
Queen Dowager quarrelled, to an irreconcilable pitch, 
with her husband Angus, who had seized upon her rev- 
enues, and paid her little attention or respect, associating 
with other women, and giving her much cause for uneasi- 
ness. She at length separated from him, and endeavored 
to procure a divorce, which she afterwards obtained. By 
this domestic discord, the power of Angus was consider- 
ably diminished ; but he was still one of the first men in 
Scotland, and might have gained the complete government 
of the kingdom, had not his power been counterbalanced 
by that of the Earl of Arran. This nobleman was the 
head of the great family of Hamilton ; he was connected 
with the royal family by blood, and had such extensive 
l)OSsessions and lordships as enabled him, though inferior 
in personal qualities to the Earl of Angus, to dispute with 
that chief of the more modem Douglases the supreme 
administration. All, or almost all, the great men of 
Scotland were in league with one or other of these pow- 
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erfiil earl8 ; each of whom supported those who followed 
him, in right or wrong, and oppressed those who opposed 
him, without any form of justice, but merely at his own 
pleasure. In this distracted state of things, it was impos- 
sible for the meanest man in Scotland to obtain success in 
the be'st-founded suit, unless he was under the protection 
either of Angus or Arran ; and to whichever he might 
attach himself, he was sure to become an object of hati-ed 
and suspicion to the other. Under pretence, also, of tak- 
ing a side, and acting for the interests of their party, 
wicked and lawless men committed violences of every 
kind, burned, murdered, and plundered, and pretended 
that they did so in the cause of the Earl of Angus, or 
of his rival the Earl of Arran. 

At length, on the 30th of April, 1520, these two great 
factions of the Douglases and the Hamiltons came both 
to Edinburgh to attend a Parliament, in which it w^as 
expected that the western noblemen would in general 
take part with Arran, while those of the east would side 
with Angus. One of the strongest supporters of Arran 
was the Archbishop of Glasgow, James Beaton, a man 
remarkable for talents, but unfortunately also for profli- 
gacy. He was at this time Chancellor of Scotland ; and 
the Hamiltons met within his palace, situated at the bot- 
tom of Blackfriars-Wynd, one of those narrow lanes which 
run down from the High Street of Edinburgh to the Cow- 
gate. The Hamiltons, finding themselves far the more 
numerous party, were deliberating upon a scheme of 
attacking the Douglases, and apprehending Angus. That 
earl heard of their intentions, and sent his uncle, Gawain 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld (a scholar and a poet), to 
remonstrate with Beaton, and to remind him, that it was 
his business as a churchman to preserve peace ; Angus 
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offering at the same time to withdraw out of the town, if 
he and his friends should be permitted to do so in safety. 
The Chancellor had, however, already assumed armor, 
which he wore under his rochet, or bishop's dress. As 
he laid his hand on his heart, and said, " Upon my con- 
science, I cannot help what is about to happen," the mail 
which he wore was heard to rattle. " Ha, my lord ! " 
said the Bishop of Dunkeld, " I perceive that your con- 
science is not sound, as appeal's from its clatters." And 
leaving him after this rebuke, he hastened back to his 
nephew, the Earl of Angus, to bid him defend himself 
like a man. " For me," he said, " I will go to my cham- 
ber and pray for you." 

Angus collected his followers, and hastened, like a saga- 
cious soldier, to occupy the High Street of the city. The 
inhabitants were his friends, and spears were handed out 
to such of the Douglases as had them not ; which proved 
a great advantage, the Hamiltons having no weapons 
longer than their swords. 

In the mean time. Sir Patrick Hamilton, a wise and 
moderate man, brother to thie Earl of Arran, advised his 
brother strongly not to come to blows ; but a natural son 
of the Earl, Sir James Hamilton of Draphane, notorious 
for his fierce and cruel nature, exclaimed that Sir Patrick 
only spoke this "because he was afraid to fight in his 
friend's quarrel." 

" Thou liest, false bastard ! " said Sir Patrick ; " I will 
fight this day where thou darest not be seen." 

Immediately they all i-ushed towards the street, where 
the Douglases stood drawn up to receive them. 

Now the Hamiltons, though very numerous, could only 
come at their enemies by thronging out of the little steep 
lanes which open into the High Street, the entrance of 
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wliich the Douglases had barricaded with carts, barrels, 
and suchlike lumber. As the Hamiltons endeavored to 
force their way, they were fiercely attacked by the Doug- 
lases with pikes and spears. A few who got out on the 
street were killed or routed. The Earl of Arran, and his 
son the bastard, were glad to mount upon a coal-horse, 
from which they threw the load, and escaped by flight. 
Sir Patrick Hamilton was killed, with many others ; thus 
dying in a scuffle which he had done all in his power to 
prevent. The confusion occasioned by this skirmish was 
greatly increased by the sudden appearance of Sir David 
Home of Wedderbum, the fierce Border leader who slew 
De la Bastie. He came with a band of eight hundred 
horse to assist Angus, and finding the skirmish begun, 
made his way into the city by bursting open one of the 
gates with sledge-hammers. The Hamiltons fled out of 
the town in great confusion ; and the consequences of this 
skirmish were such, that the citizens of Edinburgh called 
it Clean-the- Causeway^ because the faction of Arran was, 
as it were, swept from the streets. This broil gave Angus 
a great advantage in his future disputes with Anran ; but 
it exhibits a wild picture of the times, when such a conflict 
could be fought in the midst of a populous city. 

A year after this battle, the Duke of Albany returned 
from France, again to assume the Regency. He appears 
to have been encouraged to take this step by the King of 
France, who was desirous of recovering his influence in 
the Scottish councils, and who justly considered Angus as 
a friend of England. The Eegent being successful in 
again taking up the reins of government, Angus was in 
his turn obliged to retire to France, where he spent his 
time so well, that he returned much wiser and more expe- 
rienced than he had been esteemed before his banishment 
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Albany, on the contrary, showed himself neither more 
prudent nor more prosperous than during his first govern- 
ment. He threatened much, and did little. He broke 
the peace with England, and invaded that country with a 
large army ; then made a dishonorable truce with Lord 
Dacre, who commanded on the English frontier, and finally 
retired without fighting, or doing anything to support the 
boasts which he had made. This mean and poor-spirited 
conduct excited the contempt of the Scottish nation, and 
the Duke found it necessary to retreat once more to 
France, that he might obtain money and forces to main- 
tain himself in the Regency, which he seemed to occupy 
rather for the advantage of that country than of Scotland. 

The English, in the mean while, maintained the war 
which Albany had rekindled, by destructive and danger- 
ous incursions on the Scottish frontiers ; and that you 
may know how this fearful kind of warfare was conduct- 
ed, I will give you some account of the storming of Jed- 
burgh, which happened at this time. 

Jedburgh was, after the castle and town of Roxburgh 
had been demolished, the principal town of the county. 
It was strongly walled, and inhabited by a class of citi- 
zens, whom their neighborhood to the English frontier 
made familiar with war. The town was also situated 
near those mountains in which the boldest of the Scottish 
Border clans had their abode. 

The Earl of Surrey (son of him who liad vanquished 
the Scots at Flodden, and who was now Duke of Norfolk) 
advanced from Berwick to Jedburgh in September, 1523, 
with an army of about ten thousand men. The Border 
chieftains, on the Scottish frontier, could only oppose to 
this well-appointed army about fifteen or eighteen hundred 
of their followers ; but they were such gallant soldiers. 
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and so willing to engage in battle, that the brave English 
general, who had served in foreign countries as well as at 
home, declared he had never met their equal. " Could 
forty thousand such men be assembled," said Surrey, " it 
would be a dreadful enterprise to withstand them." * But 
the force of numbers prevailed, and the English carried 
the place by assault. There were six strong towers with- 
in the town, which continued their defence after the walls 
were surmounted. These were the residences of persons 
of rank, walled round, and capable of strong resistance. 
The Abbey also was occupied by the Scots, and most 
fiercely defended. The battle continued till late in the 
night, and the English had no way of completing the vic- 
tory, but by setting fire to the town ; and even in tliis 
extremity, those who manned the towers and the Abbey 
continued their defence. The next day Lord Dacre was 
despatched to attack the Castle of Fairniehirst, within 
about three miles of Jedburgh, the feudal fortress of Sir 
Andrew Ker, a border chief, formerly mentioned. It was 
taken, but with great loss to the besiegers. In the even- 
ing, Lord Dacre, contrary to Surrey's commands, chose 
to encamp with his cavalry without the limits of the camp 
which the latter had chosen. About eight at night, when 
the English leaders were at supper, and concluded all 
resistance over, Dacre's quarters were attacked, and his 
horses all cut loose. The terrified animals, upwards of 
fifteen hmidred in number, came galloping down to Sur- 
rey's camp, where they were received with showers of 

♦ " Surrey to Cardinal Wolsey, — and who adds, ' I assure your 
Grace I found the Scots, at this time, the boldest men and the hotest, 
that ever I sawe any nacion.* The praise from Surrey is fp'eat, as he' 
had often been employed on severe foreign service." — Pinkerton, 
▼ol. ii. p. 220. 
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arrows and volleys of musketry ; for the English soldiers, 
alarmed by the noise, thought the Scots were storming 
their intrenchments, and shot off their shafts at a hazard. 
Many of the horses ran into Jedburgh, which was still in 
flames, and were seized and carried off by the Scottish 
women, accustomed like tlieir husbands to the manage- 
ment of horses. The tumult was so great, that the Eng- 
lish imputed it to supernatural interference, and Surrey 
alleged that the Devil was seen visibly six times during 
the confusion. Such was the credulity of the times ; but 
the whole narrative may give you some notion of the ob- 
stinate defence of the Scots, and the horrors of a Border 
foray. 

The Scots, on their side, were victorious in several 
severe actions, in one of which the Bastard Heron, who 
had contributed so much to Surrey's success at Flodden, 
was slain on the field. 

The young King of Scotland, though yet a boy, began 
to show tokens of ill-will towards the French and Albany. 
Some nobles asked him what should be done with the 
French whom the Eegent had left behind. " Give them," 
said James, "to Davie Home's keeping." Siv David 
Home, you must recollect, was the chieftain who put to 
death Albany's friend, De la Bastie, and knitted his head 
by the hair to his saddlebow. 

Albany, however, returned again from France with 
great supplies of money, artillery, arms, and other provis- 
ions for continuing the war. These were furnished by 
France, because it was the interest of that country at all 
hazards to maintain the hostility between Scotland and 
England. The Regent once more, with a fine army, 
made an attack upon Norham, a castle on the English 
frontier ; but when he had nearly gained this fortress, he 
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suddenly, with his usual cowardice, left off the assault, on 
learning that Surrey was advancing to its relief. After 
this second dishonorable retreat, Albany left Scotland, 
detested and despised alike by the nobles and the common 
people, who felt that all his undertakings had ended in 
retreat and disgrace. In the month of May, 1524, he 
took leave of Scotland, never to return. 



yoL. II. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

The Earl of Angus's Accession to the Government — Inef- 
fectual Attempi's of Buccleuch and Lennox to Rescue 

THE YOUNG KiNG FROM THE PoWER OF AnGUS — EsCAPE OF 

James — Banishment of Angus, and the rest of the Douo> 

LASES. 

[1524 — 1528.] 

Queen Margaret, who hated her husband Angus, as 
I have told you, now combined with his enemy, Arran, to 
call James V., her son (though then only twelve years 
old), to the management of the public affairs; but the 
Earl of Angus, returning at tliis crisis from France, speed- 
ily obtained a superiority in the Scottish councils, and 
became the head of those nobles who desired to maintain 
a friendly alliance with England rather than to continue 
that league with France which had so often involved 
Scotland in quarrels with their powerful neighbor. 

Margaret might have maintained her authority, for she 
was personally mucli beloved ; but it was the fate or the 
folly of that Queen to form rash marriages. Like her 
brother, Henry of England, wlio tired of his wives, Mar- 
garet seems to have been addicted to tire of her husbands ; 
but she had not the power of cutting the heads from the 
spouses whom she desired to be rid of Having obtained 
a divorce from Angus, she married a young man of little 
power and inferior rank, named Henry Stewart, a younger 
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son of Lord Evandale. She lost her influence by that ill- 
advised measure.* Angus, therefore, rose to the supreme 
authority in Scotland, obtained possession of the pereon 
of the King, transacted everything in the name of James, 
but by his own authority, and became, in all respects, the 
Regent of Scotland, though without assuming the name. 

The talents of the Earl of Angus were equal to the 
charge he had assumed, and as he reconciled himself to 
his old rival the Earl of Arran, his power seemed found- 
ed on a sure basis. He was able to accomplish a treaty 
of peace with England, which was of great advantage to 
the kingdom. But, according to the fashion of the times, 
Angus was much too desirous to confer all the great 
offices, lands, and other advantages in the disposal of the 
crown, upoij his own friends and adherents, to the exclu- 
sion of all the nobles and gentry, who had either taken 
part against him in the late struggle for power, or were 
not decidedly his partisans. The course of justice also 
was shamefully perverted, by the partiality of Angus for 
his friends, kinsmen, and adherents. 

An old historian says, " that there dared no man strive 
at law with a Douglas, or yet with the adherent of a 
Douglas ; for if he did, he was sure to get the worst of 
his lawsuit-t And," he adds, " although Angus travelled 

♦ " Henry, her brother, now perhaps revolving his own divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, could not reprobate the example, while he de- 
spised the meanness of her nuptials. Yet James, incensed at Stew- 
art's presumption, the marriage having been private, and the royal 
consent not requested, sent Lord Erskine with a body of men to the 
Castle of Stirling, where his mother resided with her new husband, 
and Margaret surrendering him, he was imprisoned for a time." — 
PiNKBRTON, vol. ii. p. 275. 

t Pitscottie, p. 319. " The tyranny of the house of Douglas became 
every day more intolerable to the nation. To bear the name was es- 
teemed sufficient to cover the most atrocious crime, even in the streets 
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through the country under the pretence of punishing 
thieves, robbers, and murderers, there were no malefactors 
so great as those which rode in Ijis own company." 

The King, who was now fourteen years old, became 
disgusted with the sort of restraint in which Angus de- 
tained him, and desirous to free himself from his tutelage. 
His mother had doubtless a natural influence over him, 
and that likewise was exerted to the Earl's prejudice. 
The Earl of Lennox, a wise and intelligent nobleman, 
near in blood to the King, was also active in fostering his 
displeasure against the Douglases, and schemes began to 
be agitated for taking the person of the King out of the 
hands of Angus. But Angus was so well established in 
the government, that his authority could not be destroyed 
except by military force ; and it was not easy to bring 
such to bear against a man so powerful, and of such a 
martial character. 

At length it seems to have been determined to employ 
the agency of Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, a man of 
great courage and military talent, head of a numerous 
and powerful clan, and possessed of much influence on 
the Border. He had been once the friend of Angus, and 
had even scaled the walls of Edinburgh with a great body 
of his clan, in order to render the party of the Earl upper- 
most in that city. But of late he had attached himself to 
Lennox, by whose counsel he seems to have been guided i» 
the enterprise which I am about to give you an account of. 

Some excesses had taken place on the Border, probably 
by the connivance of Buccleuch, which induced Angus to 

of the capital; and during the sitting of Parliament, a baron who had 
murdered his opponent on the threshold of the principal church was 
permitted to walk openly abroad, solely because he was a Douglas ; 
and no one, by his arrestment, dared to incur the vengeance of its 
chief." — Tytler, vol. v. p. 207; Pinkerton, vol. ii. p. 282. 
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march to Jedburgh, bringing the King in his ccnnpany, 
lest he should have made his escape during his absence. 
He was joined by the clans of Home and Ker, both in 
league with him, and he had, besides, a considerable body 
of chosen attendants. Angus was returning from this 
expedition, and had passed the night at Melrose. The 
Kers and Homes had taken leave of the Earl, who, with 
the Bang and his retinue, had left Melrose, when a band 
of a thousand horsemen suddenly appeared on the side of 
an eminence called Halidon Hill, and, descending into the 
valley, interposed between the Earl and the bridge by 
which he must pass the Tweed on his return northward. 

" Sir," said Angus to the King, " yonder comes Buc- 
cleuch, with the Border thieves of Teviotdale and Liddes- 
dale, to interrupt your Grace's passage. I vow to God 
they shall either fight or fly. You shall halt upon this 
knoll with my brother George, while we drive oflf these 
banditti, and clear the road for your Grace." 

The King made no answer, for in his heart he desired 
that Buccleuch's undertaking might be successful ; but he 
dared not say so. 

Angus, meantime, despatched a herald to charge Buc- 
cleuch to withdraw with his forces. Scott replied, " that 
he was come, according to the custom of the Borders, to 
show the King his clan and followers, and invite his 
Grace to dine at his house." To which he added, ** that 
he knew the King's mind as well as Angus." The Earl 
advanced, and the Borderers, shouting their war-cry of 
Bellenden, immediately joined battle, and fought stoutly ; 
but the Homes and Kers, who were at no great distance, 
returned on hearing the alarm, and coming through the 
little village of Damick, set upon Buccleuch's men, and 
decided the fate of the day. The Border riders fled, 
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but Buccleuch and his followers fought bravely in their 
retreat, and turning upon the Kers, slew several of them ; 
in particular, Ker of Cessford, a chief of the name, who 
was killed by the lance of one of the ElUots, a retainer 
of Buccleuch. His death occasioned a deadly feud be- 
tween the clans of Scott and Ker, which lasted for a cen- 
tury, and cost much blood. This skirmish took place on 
the 25th of July, 1526. About eighty Scotts were slain on 
the field of battle, and a sentence was pronounced against 
Buccleuch and many of his clan, as guilty of high treason. 
But after the King had shaken off the yoke of the Doug- 
lases, he went in person to Parliament to obtain the 
restoration of Buccleuch, who, he declared on his kingly 
word, had come to Melrose without any purpose of quar- 
rel, but merely to pay his duty to his Prince, and show him 
the number of his followers. In evidence of which, the 
King said, that the said Wat was not clad in armor, but 
in a leathern coat (a buff-coat, I suppose), with a black 
bonnet on his head. The family were restored to their 
estates accordingly ; but Sir Walter Scott was long after- 
wards murdered by the Kers, at Edinburgh, in revenge 
of the death of the Laird of Cessford. 

The Earl of Lennox, being disappointed in procuring 
the King's release by means of Buccleuch, now resolved 
to attempt it in person. He received much encourage- 
ment from the Chancellor Beaton (distinguivshed at the 
skirmish called Clean- the- Cause way), from the Earl of 
Glencaim, and other noblemen, who saw with displeasure 
the Earl of Angus confining the young King like a pris- 
oner, and that all the administration of the kingdom cen- 
tered in the Douglases. Lennox assembled an army of 
ten or twelve thousand men, and advanced upon Edinburgh 
from Stirling. Angus and Arran, who were still closely 
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leagued together, encountered Lennox with an inferior 
force, near the village of Newliston. The rumor that a 
battle was about to commence soon reached Edinburgh, 
when Sir George Douglas hastened to call out the citizens 
in arms to support his brother, the Earl of Angus. The 
city bells were rung, trumpets were sounded, and the 
King himself was obliged to mount on horseback, to give 
countenance to the measures of the Douglases, whom in 
his soul he detested. James was so sensible of his situa- 
tion, that he tried, hj every means in his power, to delay 
the march of the forces which were mustered at Edin- 
burgh. When they reached the village of Corstorphine, 
they heard the thunder of the gims ; wliich inflamed the 
fierce impatience of Greorge Douglas to reach the field of 
battle, and also increased the delays of the young King, 
who was in hopes Angus might be defeated before his 
brother could come up. Douglas, perceiving thi;*, ad- 
dressed the King in language wliich James never forgot 
nor forgave : " Your Grace need not think to escape us," 
said this fierce warrior ; " if our enemies had hold of you 
on one side, and we on the other, we would tear you to 
pieces ere we would let you go." 

Tidings now came from the field of battle that Lennox 
had been defeated, and that Angus had gained the victory. 
The young King, dismayed at the news, now urged his 
attendants to gallop forward, as much as he had formerly 
desired them to hang back. He charged them to prevent 
slaughter, and save lives, especially that of Lennox. Sir 
Andrew Wood, one of the King's cupbearers, arrived in 
the field of battle time enough to save the Earl of Glen- 
cairn, who was still fighting gallantly, by assistance of 
some strong ground, though he had scarce thirty men left 
alive ; and Wood contrived to convey him safe out of the 
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field. But Lennox, about whose safety the King was so 
anxious, was akeady no more. He had been slain, in cold 
blood, hj that bloodthirsty man, Sir James Hamilton of 
Draphane, who took him from the Laird of Pardivan, to 
whom he had surrendered himself. This deed seemed to 
flow from the brutal nature of the perpetrator, who took 
such a pleasure in shedding blood, that he slashed with his 
own hand the faces of many of the prisoners. Arran, the 
father of this ferocious man, bitterly lamented the fate of 
Lennox, who was his nephew. He was found mourning 
beside the body, over which he had spread his scarlet 
cloak. " The hardiest, stoutest, and wisest man that 
Scotland bore," he said, " lies here slain." 

After these two victories, the Earl of Angus seemed to 
be so firmly estabhshed in power, that his followers set no 
bounds to their presumption, and his enemies were obliged 
to fly and hide themselves. Chancellor Beaton, disguised 
as a shepherd, fed sheep on Bogrian-knowe, until he made 
his peace with the Earls of Angus and Arran, by great 
gifts, both in money and in church lands. Angus estab- 
lished around the King's person a guard of a hundred 
men of his own choice, commanded by Douglas of Park- 
head ; he made his brother George, whom James de- 
tested, Master of the Royal Household ; and Archibald 
of Kilspindie, his uncle. Lord Treasurer of the Realm. 
But the close restraint in which the King found himself, 
only increased his eager desire to be rid of all the Doug- 
lases together. Force having failed in two instances, 
James had recourse to stratagem. 

He prevailed on his mother. Queen Margaret, to yield 
up to him the Castle of Stirling, which was her jointure- 
liouse, and secretly to put it into the hands of a governor 
whom he could trust. This was done with much caution. 
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Thus prepared with a place of refuge, James watched with 
anxiety an opportunity of flying to- it ; and he conducted 
hhnself with such apparent confidence towards Angus 
that the Douglases were lulled into security, and con- 
cluded that the King was reconciled to his state of bond- 
age, and had despaired of making his escape. 

James was then residing at Falkland, a royal palace 
conveniently situated for hunting and hawking, in which 
he seemed to take great pleasure. The Earl of Angus at 
this period left the court for Lothian, where he had some 
urgent business, — Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie went 
to Dundee, to visit a lady to whom he was attaclied, — and 
Greorge Douglas had gone to St. Andrews, to extort some 
further advantages from Chancellor Beaton, who was now 
Archbishop of that See, and Primate of Scotland. There 
was thus none of the Douglases left about the King's 
person, except Parkhead, with his guard of one hundred 
men, in whose vigilance the others confided. 

The King thought the time favorable for his escape. 
To lay all suspicion asleep, he pretended he was to rise 
next morning at an early hour, for the purpose of hunt- 
ing the stag. Douglas of Parkliead, suspecting nothing, 
retired to bed after placing his watch. But the King was 
no sooner in his private chamber, than he called a trusty 
page, named John Hart : " Jockie," said he, " dost thou 
love me ? " 

" Better than myself," answered the domestic. 

" And will you risk anything for me ? " 

" My life, with pleasure," said John Hart. 

The King then explained his purpose, and dressing 
himself in the attire of a groom, he went with Hart to 
the stable, as if for the purpose of getting the horses ready 
for the next day's hunt. The guards, deceived by their 
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appearance, gave them no interruption. At the stables 
three good horses were saddled and in readiness, under 
charge of a yeoman or groom, whom the King had in- 
trusted with his design. 

James mounted with his two servants, and galloped, 
juiy^ during the whole night, as eager as a bird just 
1528. escaped from a cage. At daylight he reached the 
bridge of Stirling, which was the only mode of passing 
the river Forth, except by boats. It was defended by 
gates, which the King, after passing through them, or- 
dered to be closed, and directed the passage to be watched. 
He was a weary man when he reached Stirling Castle, 
where he was joyfully received by the governor, whom his 
mother had placed in that strong fortress. The draw- 
bridges were raised, the portcullises dropped, guards set, 
and every measure of defence and precaution resorted to. 
But the King was so much afraid of again falling into the 
hands of the Douglases, that, tired as he was, he would 
not go to sleep until the keys of the castle were placed in 
his own keeping, and laid underneath his pillow. 

In the morning there was great alarm at Falkland. 
Sir George Douglas had returned thither, on the night of 
tlie King's departure, about eleven o'clock. On his arrival, 
he inquired after the King, and was answered by the 
porter as well as the watchmen upon guard, that he was 
sleeping in his chamber, as he intended to hunt early in 
the morning. Sir George therefore retired to rest in 
full security. But the next morning he learned different 
tidings. One Peter Carmichael, bailie of Abemethy, 
knocked at the door of his chamber, and asked him if he 
knew " what the King was doing that morning ? " 
" He is in his chamber, asleep," said Sir George. 
" You are mistaken," answered Carmichael ; " he passed 
the bridge of Stirling this last night." 
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On hearing this, Douglas started up in haste, went to 
the King's chamber, and knocked for admittance. When 
no answer was returned, he caused the door to be forced, 
and when he found the apartment empty, he cried, " Trea- 
son ! — The King is gone, and none knows whither/' 
Then he sent post to his brother, the Earl of Angus, and 
despatched messengers in every direction, to seek the 
King, and to assemble the Douglases. 

When the truth became known, the adherents of Angus 
rode in a body to Stirling ; but the King was so far from 
desiring to receive them, that he threatened, by sound of 
trumpet, to declare any of the name of Douglas a traitor 
who should approach within twelve miles of his person, or 
who should presume to meddle with the administration of 
government. Some of the Douglases inclined to resist 
this proclamation ; but the Earl of Angus and his brother 
resolved to obey it, and withdrew to LinUthgow. 

Soon afterwards, the King assembled around him the 
numerous nobility, who envied the power of Angus and 
Arran, or had suffered injuries at their hands ; and, in 
open Parliament, accused them of treason, declaring, that he 
had never been sure of his hfe all the while that he was 
in their power. A sentence of forfeiture was, therefore, 
passed against the Earl of Angus, and he was driven into 
exile, with all his friencls and kinsmen. And thus the 
Red Douglases, of the house of Angus, shared almost the 
same fate with the Black Douglases, of the elder branch 
of that mighty house ; with this difference, that as they 
had never risen so high, so they did not fall so irretriev- 
ably ; for the Earl of Angus lived to return and enjoy his 
estates in Scotland, where he again played a distinguished 
part But this was not till after the death of James V., 
who retained during his whole hfe an implacable resent- 
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ment against the Douglases, and never permitted one of 
the name to settle in Scotland while he lived. 

James persevered in this resolution even under circum- 
stances which rendered his unrelenting resentment ungen- 
erous. Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie, the Earl of 
Angus's uncle, had been a personal favorite of the King 
before the disgrace of his family. He was so much rec- 
ommended to James by his great strength, manly appear- 
ance, and skill in every kind of warlike exercise, that he 
was wont to call him his Graysteil, after the name of a 
champion in a romance then popular.* Archibald, becom- 
ing rather an old man, and tired of his exile in England, 
resolved to try the King's mercy. He thought that as 
tliey had been so well acquainted formerly, and as lie 
had never offended James personally, he might find favor 
from their old intimacy. He^ therefore, threw himself in 
the King's way one day as he returned from hunting in 
the park at Stirling. It was several years since James 
had seen him, but he knew him at a great distance, by his 
firm and stately step, and said, " Yonder is my Graysteil, 
Archibald of Kilspindie." But when they met, he showed 
no appearance of recognizing his old servant. Douglas 
turned, and still hoping to obtain a glance of favorable 
recollection, ran along by the King's side ; and although 
James trotted his horse hard agafnst the hill, and Douglas 
wore a heavy shirt of mail under his clothes, for fear of 
assassination, yet Graysteil was at the castle-gate as soon 
as the King.f James passed him, and entered the castle ; 

* See a reprint of " The History of Sir Eger, Sir Grahame, and Sir 
Gray Steil," in a volume of " Early Metrical Tales, 12mo, W. and D. 
Laing, Edin., 1826." 

t Godscroft adds, " The King approaching, Douglas fell upon his 
knees and craved pardon, and promised from thenceforward to abstain 
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but Douglas, exhausted with exertion, sat down at the gat^, 
and asked for a cup of wine. The hatred of the King 
against the name of Douglas was so well known, that no 
domestic about the court dared procure for the old war- 
rior even this trifling refreshment. The King blamed, 
indeed, his servants for their discourtesy, and even said, 
that but for his oath never to employ a Douglas, he would 
have received Archibald of Kilspindie into his service, as 
he had formerly known him a man of great ability. Yet 
he sent his commands to his poor Graysteil to retire to 
France, where he died heart-broken soon afterwards. 
Even Henry VIII. of England, himself of an unforgiving 
temper, blamed the implacabiUty of James on this occa- 
sion, and quoted an old proverb, — 

" A King's face 
Should give grace." 

iirojn all meddling in public affairs, and to lead a quiet and a private 
life. The King went by without giving him any answer, and trotted a 
good round pace up the hill." — p. 262. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Character of James V. — His Expedition to punish thb 
Border Freebooters — His Adventures when Travellino 
IN Disguise — Rustic Hunting Palace in Athole — Institu- 
tion OF the College of Justice — Gold Mines of Scot- 
land — Encouragement of Learning. 

[1528 — 1640.] 

Freed from the stern control of the Douglas familj, 
James V. now began to exercise the government in per- 
son, and displayed most of the qualities of a wise and good 
prince. He was handsome in his person, and resembled 
his father in the fondness for military exercises, and the 
spirit of chivalrous honor which James IV. loved to dis- 
play. He also inherited his father's love of justice, and 
his desire to estabUsh and enforce wise and equal laws, 
which should protect the weak against the oppression of 
the great. It was easy enough to make laws, but to put 
them in vigorous exercise was of much greater difficulty ; 
and in his attempt to accomplish this laudable purpose, 
James often incurred the iU-will of the more powerful 
nobles. He was a well-educated and accomplished man ; 
and, Hke his ancestor, James I., was a poet and a musician. 
He had, however, his defects. He avoided his fether's 
failing of profusion, having no hoarded treasures to em- 
ploy on pomp and show ; but he rather fell into the oppo-> 
site fault, being of a temper too parsimonious ; and though 
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he loved state and display, he endeavored to gratify that 
taste as economically as possible, so that he has been 
censured as rather close and covetous. He was also, 
though the foibles seem inconsistent, fond of pleasure, 
and disposed to too much indulgence. It must be added, 
that when provoked, he was unrelenting even to cruelty; 
for which he had some apology, considering the ferocity 
of the subjects over whom he reigned. But, on the whole, 
James V. was an amiable man, and a good sovereign. 

His first care was to bring the Borders of Scotlanci to 
some degree of order. These, as you were 
formerly told, were inhabited by tribes of men, 
forming each a different clan, as they were called, and 
obeying no orders, save those which were given by their 
chiefs. These chiefs were supposed to represent the first 
founder of the name, or family. The attachment of the 
clansmen to the chief was very great : indeed, they paid 
respect to no one else. In this the Borderers agreed 
with the Highlanders, as also in their love of plunder, 
and neglect of the general laws of the country. But the 
Border men wore no tartan di-ess, and served almost al- 
ways on horseback, whereas the Highlanders acted always 
on foot. You will also remember that the Borderers 
spoke the Scottish language, and not the Gaehc tongue 
used by the mountaineers. 

The situation of these clans on the frontiers exposed 
them to constant war; so that they thought of nothing 
else but of collecting bands of their followers together, 
and making incursions, without much distinction, on the 
English, on the Lowland (or inland) Scots, or upon each 
other. They paid little respect either to times of truce 
or treaties of peace, but exercised their depredations 
without regard to either, and often occasioned wars be- 
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twixt England and Scotland which would not otherwise 
have taken place. 

It is said of a considerable family on the Borders, that 
when they had consumed all the cattle about the castle, 
a pair of spurs was placed on the table in a covered dish, 
as a hint that they must ride out and fetch more. The 
chiefs and leading men told down their daughters* por- 
tions according to the plunder which they were able to 
collect in the course of a Michaelmas moon, when its 
prolonged light allowed them opportunity for their free- 
booting excursions. They were very brave in battle, but 
in time of peace they were a pest to their Scottish neigh- 
bors. As their insolence had risen to a high pitch afler 
the field of Flodden had thrown the country into confu- 
sion, James V. resolved to take very severe measures 
against them. 

His first step was to secure the persons of the principal 
chieftains by whom these disorders were privately en- 
couraged. The Earl of Bothwell, the Lord Home, Lord 
Maxwell, Scott of Buccleuch, Ker of Faimiehirst, and 
other powerful chiefs, who might have opposed the King's 
purposes, were seized, and imprisoned in separate for- 
tresses in the inland country. 

James then assembled an army, in which warlike pur- 
poses were united with those of sylvan sport; 

June, 1529. Z, , , , i, i i . , ., , 

for he ordered all the gentlemen m the wild 
districts which he intended to visit, to bring in their best 
dogs, as if his only purpose had been to hunt the deer in 
those desolate regions. This was intended to prevent the 
Borderers from taking the alarm, in which case they 
would have retreated into their mountains and fastnesses, 
from whence it would have been difficult to dislodge them. 
These men had indeed no distinct idea of the offences 
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which they had committed, and consequently no appre- 
hension of the King's displeasure against them. The 
laws had been so long silent in that remote and disor- 
derly country, that the outrages which were practised by 
the strong against the weak, seemed to the perpetrators 
the natural course of society, and to present nothing that 
was worthy of punishment. 

Thus, as the King, in the beginning of his expedition, 
suddenly approached the Castle of Piers Cockbum of 
Henderland, that baron was in the act of providing a 
great entertainment to welcome him, when James caused 
him to be suddenly seized on, and executed. Adam 
Scott of Tushielaw, called the King of the Border, met 
the same fate. But an event of greater importance, was 
the fate of John Armstrong of Gilnockie, near Langholm. 

This freebooting chief had risen to gi*eat consequence, 
and the whole neighboring district of England paid him 
hlack-mail, that is, a sort of tribute, in consideration of 
which he forbore plundering them. He had a high idea 
of his own importance, and seems to have been uncon- 
scious of having merited any severe usage at the King's 
hands. On the contrary, he came to meet his sovereign 
at a place about ten miles from Hawick, called Carlinrigg 
Chapel, richly dressed, and having with him twenty-four 
gentlemen, his constant retinue, as well attired as him- 
self. The King, incensed to see a freebooter so gallantly 
equipped, commanded him instantly to be led to execu- 
tion, saying, " What wants this knave, save a crown, to 
be as magnificent as a king?" John Armstrong made 
great offers for his life, offering to maintain himself, with 
forty men, ready to serve the King at a moment's notice, 
at his own expense ; engaging never to hurt or injure any 
Scottish subject, as indeed had never been his practice ; 
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and undertaking, that there was not a man in England, of 
whatever degree, duke, earl, lord, or baron, but he would 
engage, within a short time, to present him to the King 
dead or alive. But when the King would listen to none 
of his offers, the robber-chief said, very proudly, " I am 
but a fool to ask grace at a graceless face ; but had I 
guessed you would have used me thus, I would have kept 
the Border-side, in despite of the King of England and 
you both ; for I well know that King Henry would give 
the weight of my best horse in gold to know that I am 
sentenced to die this day." 

John Armstrong was led to execution, with all his men, 
and hanged without mercy. The people of the inland 
counties were glad to get rid of him ; but on the Borders 
he was both missed and mourned, as a brave warrior and 
a stout man-at-arms against England. 

Such were the effects of the terror struck by these gen- 
eral executions, that James was said to have made " the 
rush bush keep the cow ; " that is to say, that even in 
this lawless part of the country, men dared no longer 
make free with property, and cattle might remain on their 
pastures unwatched. James was also enabled to draw 
profit from the lands which the crown possessed near the 
Borders, and is said to have had ten thousand sheep at 
one time grazing in Ettrick Forest, und^r the keeping of 
one Andrew Bell, who gave the King as good an account 
of the profits of the flock, as if they had been grazing in 
the bounds of Fife, then the most civilized part of Scotland. 

On the other hand, the Borders of Scotland were greatly 
weakened by the destruction of so many brave men, who, 
notwithstanding their lawless course of life, were true de- 
fenders of their country ; and there is reason to censure 
the extent' to which James carried his severity, as being 
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to a certain degree impolitic, and beyond doubt cruel and 
excessive. 

In the like manner James proceeded against the High- 
land chiefs; and, by executions, forfeitures, and other 
severe measures, he brought the Northern mountaineers, 
as he had already done those of the South, into compara- 
tive subjection. He then set at liberty the Border chiefs, 
and others whom he had imprisoned, lest they should have 
offered any hindrance to the course of his justice. 

As these fiery chieftains, after this severe chastisement, 
could no longer as formerly, attack each other's castles 
and lands, they were forced to vent their deadly animos- 
ities in duels, which were frequently fought in the King's 
presence, his royal permission being first obtained. Thus, 
Douglas of Drumlanrig and Charteris of Amisfield did 
battle together in presence of the King, each having ac- 
cused the other of high treason. Tliey fought on foot 
with huge two-handed swords. Drumlanrig was some- 
what blind, or short-sighted, and being in great fury, he 
struck about him without seeing where he hit, and the 
Laird of Amisfield was not more successful, for his sword 
broke in the encounter ; upon this, the King caused the 
battle to cease, and the combatants were with difficulty 
separated. Thus the King gratified these unruly barons, 
by permitting them to fight in his own presence, in order 
to induce them to remain at peace elsewhere. 

James V., like his father James IV., had a custom of 
going about the country disguised as a private person, in 
order that he might hear comphiints which might not 
otherwise reach his ears, and perhaps that he might 
enjoy amusements which he could not have partaken of 
in his avowed royal character. This is also said to have 
been a custom of James IV., his father, and several ad- 
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ventures are related of what befell them on such occasions. 
One or two of these narratives may help to enliven our 
story. 

When James V. travelled in disguise, he used a name 
which was known only to some of his principal nobility 
and attendants. He was called the Groodman (the ten- 
ant, that is) of Ballengiech. Ballengiech is a steep pass 
which leads down behind the castle of Stirling. Once 
upon a time, when the court was feasting in Stirling, the 
King sent for some venison from the neighboring hills. 
The deer was killed, and put on horses' backs to be trans- 
ported to Stirhng. Unluckily they had to pass the castle- 
gates of Am pry or, belonging to a chief of the Buchanans, 
who chanced to have a considerable number ci guests 
with him. It was late, and the company were rather 
short of victuals, though they had more than enough of 
liquor. The chief, seeing so much fat venison passing 
his very door, seized on it ; and to the expostulations of 
the keepers, who told him it belonged to King James, he 
answered insolently, that if James was King in Scotland, 
he, "Buchanan, was King in Kippen ; being the name of 
the district in which the castle oi Ampryor lay. On 
hearing what had happened, the King got on horseback, 
and rode instantly from Stirling to Buchanan's house, 
where he found a strong, fierce-looking Highlander, with 
an axe on his shoulder, standing sentinel at the door. 
This grim warder refused the King admittance, saying, 
that the Laird of Arnpryor was at dinner, and would not 
be disturbed. "Yet go up to the company, my good 
friend," said the King, "and tell him that the Goodman 
of Ballengiech is come to feast with the King of Kippen." 
The porter went grumbling into the house, and told his 
master that there was a fellow with a red beard at the 
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gate, who called himself the Gk)odinan of Ballengiech, 
who said he was come to dine with the King of Kippen. 
As soon as Buchanan heard these words, he knew that 
the King was come in person, and hastened down to 
kneel at James feet, and to ask forgiveness for his inso- 
lent behavior. But the King, who only meant to give 
him a fright, forgave him freely, and, going into the 
castle, feasted on his own venison which Buchanan had 
intercepted. Buchanan of Ampryor was ever afterwards 
called the King of Kippen. 

Upon another occasion, King James, being alone and 
in disguise, fell into a quarrel with some gypsies, or other 
vagrants, and was assaulted by four or five of them. This 
chanced to be very near the Bridge of Cramond ; so the 
King got on the bridge, which, as it was high and narrow, 
enabled him to defend himself with his sword against the 
number of persons by whom he was attacked. There was 
a poor man thrashing corn in a bam near by, who came 
out on hearing the noise of the scuffle, and seeing one 
man defending himself against numbers, gallantly took 
the King's part with his flail, to such good purpose that 
the gypsies were obliged to fly. The husbandman then 
took the King into the barn, brought him a towel and 
water to wash the blood from his face and hands, and 
finally walked with him a little way towards Edinburgh, 
in case he should be again attacked. On the way, the 
King asked his companion what and who he was. The 
laborer answered, that his name was John Howieson, and 
that he was a bondsman on the farm of Braehead, near 
Cramond, which belonged to the King of Scotland. James 
then asked the poor man, if there was any wish in the 
world which he would particularly desire should be grati- 
fied ; and honest John confessed, he should think himself 
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the happiest man in Scotland were he but proprietor of 
the farm on which he wrought as a laborer. He then 
asked the King, in turn, who he was ; and James replied, 
as usual, that he was the Goodman of Ballengiech, a poor 
man who had a small appointment about the palace ; but 
he added, that if John Howieson would come to see him 
on the next Sunday, he would endeavor to repay his 
manful assistance, and at least give him the pleasure of 
seeing the royal apartments. 

John put on his best clothes, as you may suppose, 
and appearing at a postern gate of the palace,' inquired 
for the Goodman of Ballengiech. The King had given 
orders that he should be admitted; and John found his 
friend, the goodman, in the same disguise which he had 
formerly worn. The King, still preserving the character 
of an inferior officer of the household, conducted John 
Howieson from one apartment of the palace to another, 
and was amused with his wonder and his remarks. At 
length, James asked his visitor if he should Uke to see the 
King ; to which John replied, nothing would delight him 
so much, if he could do so without giving offence. The 
Goodman of Ballengiech, of course, undertook that the 
King would not be angry. " But," said John, " how am 
I to know his Grace from the nobles who will be all about 
him ?" — " Easily," replied his companion ; " all the others 
will be uncovered, — the King alone will wear his hat or 
bonnet." 

So speaking, King James introduced the countryman 
into a great hall, which was filled by the nobility and 
officers of the crown. John was a Httle frightened, and 
drew close to his attendant ; but was still unable to dis- 
tinguish the King. " I told you that you should know 
him by his wearing his hat," said the conductor. " Then,** 
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said John, ailter he had again looked around the room, ^ it 
must be either you or n>e, for all but us two are bare- 
headed." 

The King laughed at John's fancy ; and that the good 
yeoman might have occasion for mirth also, he made him 
a present of the farm of Braehead, which he had wished 
so much to possess, on condition that John Howieson, or 
his successors, should be ready to present an ewer and 
basin for the King to wash his hands, when his Majesty 
should come to Holyrood Palace, or should pass the bridge 
of Cramond. Accordingly, in the year 1822, when George 
IV. came to Scotland, the descendant of John Howieson of 
Braehead, who still possesses the estate which was given 
to his ancestor, appeared at a solemn festival, and offered 
his Majesty water from a silver ewer, that he might per- 
form the service by which he held his lands. 

James V. was very fond of hunting, and when he pur- 
sued that amusement in the Highlands he used to wear 
the pecuUar dress of that country, having a long and wide 
Highland shirt, and a jacket of tartan velvet, with plaid 
hose, and everything else corresponding. The accounts 
for these are in the books of his chamberlain, still pre- 
served. 

On one occasion, when the King had an ambassador 
of the Pope along with him, with various foreigners of 
distinction, they were splendidly entertained by 
the Earl of Athole in a huge and singular rustic 
palace. It was built of timber, in the midst of a great 
meadow, and surrounded by moats, or fosses, full of the 
most delicate fish. It was enclosed and defended by 
towers, as if it had been a regular castle, and had within 
it many apartments, which were decked with flowers and 
branches, so that in treading them one seemed to be in a 
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garden. Here were all kinds of game, and other provis- 
ions in abundance, with many cooks to make them ready, 
and plenty of the most costly spices and wines. The 
Italian ambassador was greatly surprised to see, amongst 
rocks and wildernesses which seemed to be the very 
extremity of the world, such good lodging and so mag- 
nificent an entertainment. But what surprised him most 
of all, was to see the Highlanders set fire to the wooden 
castle as soon «as the hunting was over, and the King in 
the act of departing. " Such is the constant practice of 
our Highlanders," said James to the ambassador ; " how- 
ever well they may be lodged over night, they always 
bum their lodging before they leave it" By this the 
King intimated the predatory and lawless habits displayed 
by these mountaineers. 

The reign of James V. was not alone distinguished by 
his personal adventures and pastimes, but is honorably 
remembered on account of wise laws made for the gov- 
ernment of his people, and for restraining the crimes and 
violence which were frequently practised among them ; 
especially those of assassination, burning of houses, and 
driving of cattle, the usual and ready means by which 
powerful chiefs avenged themselves of their feudal en- 
emies. 

For the decision of civil questions, James V. invented 
and instituted what is called the College of Justice, being 
the Supreme Court of Scotland in civil affairs. It con- 
sisted of fourteen judges (half clergy, half laity.) and a 
president, who heard and decided causes. A certain 
number of learned men, trained to understand the laws, 
were appointed to the task of pleading the causes of such 
as had lawsuits before these judges, who constituted what 
is popularly termed the Court of Session. These men 
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were called advocates ; and this was the first estahlish- 
ment of a body regularly educated to the law, which has 
ever since been regarded in Scotland as an honorable pro- 
fession, and has produced many great men. 

James V. used great diligence in improving his navy, 
and undertook what was at the time rather a 
perilous task, to sail in person round Scotland, *^' 
and cause an accurate survey to be made of the various 
coasts, bays, and islands, harbors, and roadsteads of his 
kingdom, many of which had been unknown to his prede- 
cessors, even by name. 

This active and patriotic prince ordered the mineral 
wealth of Scotland to be also inquired into. He obtained 
miners from Germany, who extracted both silver and 
gold from the mines of Leadhills, in the upper part of 
Clydesdale. The gold was of fine quality, and found in 
quantity sufficient to supply metal for a very elegant gold 
coin, which, bearing on one side the head of James V. 
wearing a bonnet, has been thence called the bonnet- 
piece. It is said, that upon one occasion the King 
invited the ambassadors of Spain, Finance, and other 
foreign countries, to hunt with him in Crawford Moor, 
the district in which lie the mines I have just mentioned. 
They dined in the castle of Crawford, a rude old fortress. 
The King made some apology for the dinner, which was 
composed of the game they had killed during the hunting 
and hawking of the day, but he assured his guests that 
the dessert would make them some amends, as he had 
given directions that it should consist of the finest fruits 
which the country afforded. The foreigners looked at 
each other in surprise, on hearing the King talk of fruits 
being produced amidst the black moors and barren moun- 
tains around them. But the dessert made its appearance 
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I 
in the shape of a number of covered saucers, one of which 

was placed before each guest, and being examined was 
found full of gold bonnet-pieces, which they were desired 
to accept as the fruit produced by the mountains of Craw- 
ford Moor. This new sort of dessert was no doubt as 
acceptable as the most delicate fruits of a southern climate. 
The mines of the country are now wrought only for lead, 
of which they produce still a very large quantity. 

Although, as we have mentioned, James was a good 
economist, he did not neglect the cultivation of the fine 
arts. He rebuilt the palace of Linlithgow, which is on a 
most magnificent plan, and made additions to that of 
Stirling. He encouraged several excellent poets and 
learned men, and his usual course of life appears to have 
been joyous and happy. He was himself a poet of some 
skill, and he permitted great freedom to the rhymers of 
his time, in addressing verses to him, some of which con- 
veyed severe censures of his government, and others sat- 
ires on his foibles.* 

James also encouraged the sciences, but was deceived 
by a foreigner, who pretended to have knowledge of the 
art of making gold. This person, however, who was 
either crack-brained or an impostor, destroyed his own 
credit by the fabrication of a pair of wings, with which 
he proposed to fly from the top of Stirling Castle. He 
actually made the attempt, but as his pinions would not 
work easily, he fell down the precipice, and broke his 
thigh-bone. 

* " The two excellent comic songs, entitled * The Gaberlunzie Man,' 
and * We '11 gae nae mair a roving,' are said to have been founded upon 
the success of his amorous adventures when travelling in the disguise 
of a beggar. The Jatter is perhaps the best comic ballad in any lan- 
guage." — Notey Canto vi., Lady of the Lake, 
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As the kingdom of Scotland, except during a very short 
and indecisive war with England, remained at peace till 
near the end of James's reign, and as that monarch was a 
wise and active prince, it might have been hoped that he 
at least would have escaped the misfortunes which seemed 
to haunt the name of Stewart. But a great change, which 
took place at this period, led James V. into a predicament 
as unhappy as attended any of his ancestors. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Abuses of the Church op Rome — Reformation in England 
— AND IN Scotland — War with England, and Death of 
James V. 

[1536 — 1542.] 

You remember, my dear child, that James V. was 
nephew to Henry VIII. of England, being a son of Mar- 
garet, sister of that monarch. This connection, and per- 
haps the policy of Henry, who was aware that it was bet- 
ter for both countries that they should remain at peace 
together, prevented for several years the renewal of the 
destructive wars between the two divisions of the island. 
The good understanding would probably have been still 
more complete, had it not been for the great and general 
change in religious matters, called in history the Refor- 
mation. I must give you some idea of the nature of this 
alteration, otherwise you cannot understand the conse- 
quences to which it led. 

After the death of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christy 
the doctrine which he preached was planted in Rome, the 
principal city of the great Roman empire, by the Apostle 
Peter, as it is said, whom the Catholics, therefore, term the 
first Bishop of Rome. In process of time, the Bishops 
of Rome, who succeeded, as they said, the Apostle in his 
office, claimed an authority over all others in Christendom. 
Good and weU-meaning persons, in their reverence for 
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the religion which ihej had adopted, admitted these 
pretensions without much scrutiny. As the Christian re- 
ligion was more widely received, the emperors and kings 
who embraced it thought to distinguish their piety by 
heaping benefits on the Church, and on the bishops of 
Home in particular, who at length obtained great lands 
and demesnes as temporal princes ; while, in their char- 
acter of clergymen, they assumed the title of Popes, and 
the full and exclusive authority over all other clergymen 
in the Christian world. As the people of those times 
were extremely ignorant, any little knowledge which re- 
mained was to be found among the clergy, who had some 
leisure to study; while the laity, that is, all men who 
were not clergymen, learned little, excepting to tilt, fight, 
and feast. The Popes of Rome, having established them- 
selves as heads of the Church, went on, by degrees, intro- 
ducing into the simple and beautiful system delivered to 
us in the Gospel, other doctrines, many of them inconsis- 
tent with, or contradictory of, pure Christianity, and all of 
them tending to extend the power of the priests over the 
minds and consciences of other men. It was not difficult 
for the Popes to make these alterations. For, as they 
asserted that they were the visible successors of Saint 
Peter, they pretended that they were as infallible as the 
Apostle himself, and that all that they published in their 
ordinances, which they called Bulls, must be believed by 
all Christian men, as much as if the same had been en- 
joined in the Holy Scripture itself. We shall notice two 
or three of these innovations. 

Some good men, in an early age of Christianity, had 
withdrawn from the world to worship God in desert and 
desolate places. They wrought for their bread, gave alms 
to the poor, spent their leisure in the exercise of devotion, 
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and were justly respected. But by degrees, as well-mean- 
ing persons bestowed great sums to support associations 
of such holy men, bequeathed lands to the monasteries or 
convents in which they Uved, and made them wealthy, the 
monks, as they were called, departed from the simplicity 
of their order, and neglected the virtues which they under- 
took to practise. Besides, by the extravagant endowments 
of these convents, great sums of money and large estates 
were employed in maintaining a useless set of men, who, 
under pretence of -performing devotional exercises, with- 
drew themselves from the business of the world, and from 
all domestic duties. Hence, though there continued to be 
amongst the monks many good, pious, and learned men, 
idleness and luxury invaded many of the institutions, and 
corrupted both their doctrines and their morals. 

The worship also of saints, for which Scripture gives us 
no warraiit whatever, was introduced in those ignorant 
times. It is natural we should respect the memory of 
any remarkably good man, and that we should value any- 
thing which has belonged to him. The error lay in car- 
rying this natural veneration to extremity, — in. worship- 
ping the relics of a saintly character, such as locks of hair, 
bones, articles of clothing, and other trumpery, and in 
beUeving that such things are capable of curing sickness, 
or of working other miracles shocking to common sense. 
Yet the Roman Church opened the way to this absurdity, 
and imputed to these relics, which were often a mere 
imposture, the power, which Grod alone possesses, of alter- 
ing those laws of nature which his wisdom has appointed. 
The Popes also encouraged and enjoined the worship of 
saints, that is, the souls of holy men deceased, as a sort of 
subordinate deities, whose intercession may avail us before 
the throne of God, although the Gospel has expressly 
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declared that our Lord Jesus Christ is our only Mediator. 
And, in virtue of this opinion, not only were the Virgin 
Mary, the apostles, and almost every other person men- 
tioned in the Gospels, erected by the Roman Catholics 
into the office of intercessors with the Deity, but numer- 
ous others, some of them mere names, who never existed 
as men, were canonized, as it was called, that is, declared 
by the Pope to be saints, and had altars and churches 
dedicated to them. Pictures also, and statues, represent- 
ing these alleged holy persons, were exhibited in churches, 
and" received the worship which ought not, according to 
the second commandment, to be rendered to any idol or 
graven image. 

Other doctrines there were, about fasting on particular 
days, and abstaining from particular kinds of food, all of 
which were gradually introduced into the Roman Catholic 
faith, though contrary to the Gospel. 

But the most important innovation, and that by which 
the priests made most money, was the belief that the 
Church, or, in other words, the priest, had the power of 
pardoning such sins as were confessed to him, upon the 
culprit's discharging such penance as the priest imposed 
on him. Every person was, therefore, obliged to confess 
himself to a priest, if he hoped to have his sins pardoned ; 
and the priest enjoined certain kinds of penance, more or 
less severe, according to the circumstances of the offence. 
But, in general, these penances might be excused, pro- 
viding a corresponding sum of money were paid to the 
Church, which possessed thus a perpetual and most lu- 
crative source of income, which was yet more increased 
l)y the belief in Purgatory. 

We have no right, from Scripture, to believe in the 
existence of any intermediate state betwixt that of happi- 
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ness, which we call Heaven, to which good men have 
access immediately after death, or that called Hell, being 
the place of eternal punishment, to which the wicked are 
consigned with the devil and his angels. But the Catholic 
priests imagined the intervention of an intermediate state, 
called Purgatory. They supposed that many, or indeed 
that most people, were not of such piety as to deserve 
immediate admission into a state of eternal happiness, 
until they should have sustained a certain portion of 
punishment; but yet were not so wicked as to deserve 
instant and eternal condemnation. For the benefit* of 
these, they invented the intermediate situation of Purga- 
tory, a place of punishment, to which almost every one, 
not doomed to Hell itself, was consigned for a greater or 
less period, in proportion to his sins, before admission into 
a state of happiness. But here lay the stress of the doc- 
trine. The power was in the Church to obtain pardon, 
by prayer, for the souls who were in Purgatory, and to 
have the gates of that place of torture opened for their 
departure sooner than would otherwise have taken place. 
Men, therefore, whose consciences told them that they 
deserved a long abode in this place of punishment, left 
liberal sums to the Church to have prayers said for the 
behoof of their souls. Children, in like manner, procuied 
masses (that is, a particular sort of devotional worship 
practised by Catholics) to be said for the souls of their 
deceased parents. Widows did the same for their de- 
parted husbands, — husbands for their wives. All these 
masses and prayers could only be obtained by money, 
and all this money went to the priests. 

But the Pope and his clergy carried the matter still 
further, and not only sold, as they pretended, the forgive- 
ness of Heaven to those who had committed sins, but also 
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granted them (always for money) a liberty to break 
through the laws of God and the Church. These licenses 
were called indulgences, because those who purchased 
them were indulged in the privilege of conamitting irreg- 
ularities and vices, without being supposed answerable to 
the Divine wrath. 

To support this extraordinary fabric of superstition, 
the Pope assumed the most extensive powers, even to 
the length of depriving kings of their thrones, by his 
sentence of excommunication, which declared their sub- 
jects free from their oath of allegiance, and at hberty to 
rise up .against their sovereign and put him to death. At 
other times, the Pope took it upon him to give the king- 
doms of the excommunicated prince to some ambitious 
neighbor. The rule of the Church of Rome was as 
severe over inferior persons as over princes. If a lay- 
man read the Bible, he was accounted guilty of a great 
offence ; for the priests well knew that a perusal of the 
Sacred Scriptures would open men's eyes to their ex- 
travagant pretensions. If an individual presumed to 
disbelieve any of the doctrines which the Church of 
Home taught, or to entertain any which were incon- 
sistent with these doctrines, he was tried as a heretic, 
and subjected to the horrid punishment of being burnt 
ahve ; and this penalty was inflicted without mercy for 
the slightest expressions approaching to what the Papists 
called heresy. 

This extraordinary and tyrannical power over men's 
consciences was usurped during those ages of European 
history which are called dark, because men were at that 
period without the hght of learning and information. But 
the discovery of the art of printing began, in the fifteenth 
century, to open men's minds. The Bible, which had 
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been locked up in the hands of the clergy, then became 
common, and was generally read ; and wise and good 
men in Germany and Switzerland made it their study 
to expose the errors and corruptions of the See of Rome. 
The doctrine of saint-worship was shown to be idolatrous, 

— that of pardons and indulgences, a foul encouragement 
to vice, — that of Purgatory, a cunning means of extort- 
ing money, — and the pretensions of the Pope to in^Edli- 
bility, a blasphemous assumption of the attributes proper 
to God alone. These new opinions were termed the 
doctrines of the Reformers, and those who embraced 
them became gradually more and more numerous. . The 
Roman CathoHc priests attempted to defend the tenets of 
their Church by argument ; but as that was found difficult, 
they endeavored, in most countries of Europe, to enforce 
them by violence. But the Reformers found protection 
in various parts of Germany. Their numbers seemed to 
increase rather than diminish, and to promise a great rev- 
olution in the Christian world. 

Henry VIII., the King of England, was possessed of 
some learning, and had a great disposition to show it in 
this controversy. Being, in the earlier part of his reign, 
sincerely attached to the Church of Rome, he ^rote a 
book in defence of its doctrines, against Martin Lu- 
ther, one of the principal Reformers. The Pope was so 
much gratified by this display of zeal, that he conferred 
on the King the appellation of Defender of the Faith, 

— a title which Henry's successors continue to retain, 
although in a very different sense from that in which it 
was granted. 

Now Henry, you must know, was married to a very 
good princess, named Catherine, who was a daughter of 
the King of Spain, and sister to the Emperor of GJer- 
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many. She had been in her youth contracted to Henry's 
elder brother Arthur ; but that prince dying, and Heniy 
becoming heir of the throne, his union with Catherine had 
taken place. They had lived long together, and Cath- 
erine had borne a daughter, Mary, who was the natural 
heir-apparent of the English crown. But at length 
Henry VIII. fell deeply in love with a beautiful young 
woman, named Ann Bullen, a maid of honor in the 
Queen's retinue, and he became extremely desirous to 
get rid of Queen Catherine, and marry this young lady. 
For this purpose he applied to the Pope, in order to ob- 
tain a divorce from the good Queen, under pretence of 
her having been contracted to his elder brother before 
he was married to her. This, he alleged, seemed to him 
like marrying his brother's wife, and therefore he desired 
that the Pope would dissolve a marriage, which, as he 
alleged, gave much pain to his conscience. The truth 
was, that his conscience would have given him very little 
disturbance, had he not wanted to marry another, a young- 
er and more beautiful woman. 

The Pope would have probably been willing enough 
to gratify Henry's desire, at least his predecessors had 
granted greater favors to men of less consequence ; but 
then Catherine was the sister of Charles V., who was at 
once Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, and one 
of the wisest, as well as the most powerful, princes in 
Christendom. The Pope, who depended much on Charles's 
assistance for checking the Keformation, dared not give 
him the great offence, which would have been occasioned 
by encouraging his sister's divorce. His Holiness, there- 
fore, evaded giving a precise answer to the King of Eng- 
land from day to day, week to week, and year to year. 
But this led to a danger which the Pope had not foreseen. 
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Henry VIII., a hot, fiery, and impatient prince as ever 
lived, finding that the Pope was trifling with him, resolved 
to shake off his authority entirely. For this purpose, he 
denied the authority of the Pope in England, and de- 
clared, that he himself was the only Head of the English 
Church, and that the Bishop of Rome had nothing to do 
with him or his dominions. IVIany of the bishops and 
clergymen of the English Church adopted the Reformed 
doctrines, and all disowned the supreme rule, hitherto 
ascribed to the Pope. 

But the greatest blow to the papal authority was the 
dissolution of the monasteries, or religious houses, as they 
were called. The King seized on the convents, and the 
lands granted for their endowment, and, distributing the 
wealth of the convents among the. great men of his court, 
broke up forever those great estabhshments, and placed 
an insurmountable obstacle in the way of the Catholic 
religion being restored, after the interest of so many per- 
sons had been concerned in its being excluded. 

The motive of Henry VIII.'s conduct was by no means 
praiseworthy, but it produced the most important and 
salutary consequences; as England was for ever after- 
wards, except during the short reign of his eldest daugh- 
ter, freed from all dependence upon the Pope, and from 
the superstitious doctrines of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. 

Now here, returning to Scottish history, you must 
understand that one of Henry's principal wishes was to 
prevail upon his nephew, the young King of Scotland, to 
make the same alteration of religion in his country, which 
had been introduced into England. Henry, if we can 
believe the Scottish historians, made James the most 
splendid offers, to induce him to follow this course. He 
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proposed to give him the hand of his daughter Mary in 
marriage, and to create him Duke of York ; and, with a 
view to the establishment of a lasting peace between the 
countries, he earnestly desired a personal meeting with 
his nephew in the north of England. 

There is reason to believe that James was at one 
period somewhat inclined to the Reformed doctrines ; at 
least, he encouraged a Scottish poet, called Sir David 
liindsaj of the Mount,* and also the celebrated scholar, 
George Buchanan, in composing some severe satires 
against the corruptions of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
but the King was, notwithstanding, by no means disposed 
altogether to fall off from the Church, of Rome. He 
dreaded the power of England, and the rough, violent, 
and boisterous manners of Henry, who disgusted his 
nephew by the imprudent violence with w^hich he pressed 
him to imitate his steps. But, in particular, James found 
the necessity of adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, 
from the skill, intelligence, and learning of the clergy, 
which rendered them far more fit to hold offices of state, 
and to assist him in administering the public business, 
than the Scottish nobility, who were at once profoundly 
ignorant, and fierce, arrogant, and ambitious in the high- 
est degree. 

The Archbishop Beaton, already mentioned, and his 
nephew, David Beaton, who was afterwards made a car- 
dinal, rose high in James's favor ; and, no doubt, the in- 
fluence which they possessed over the King's mind was 

* " Lindsay," sayg Dr. M'Crie, "had long lashei the vices of the 
clergy, and exposed the absurdity and superstitions of popery in the 
most popular and poignant satires, being protected by James V., who 
retained a strong ftbachment to the companion of his early sports, and 
the poet who hA<^ ^ften amused his leisure hours." — Life of Knox^ 
vol i. p. 50. 
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exerted to prevent his following the example of his uncle 
Henry in religious affairs. 

The same influence might also induce him to seek an 
alliance with France, rather than with England; for it 
was natural that the CathoHc clergy, with whom James 
advised, should discountenance, by every means in their 
power, any approaches to an intimate alliance with Hen- 
ry, the mortal enemy of the Papal See. James V. ac- 
cordingly visited France, and obtained the hand of Mag- 
dalen, the daughter of Francis I., with a large portion. 
Much joy was expressed at the landing of this princess 
iBt Jan., ^t Leith,* and she was received with as great 
1537. splendor and demonstration of welcome, as the 
poverty of the country would permit. But the young 
Queen was in a bad state of health, and died within forty 
days after her marriage. 

After the death of this princess, the King, still inclin- 
june, ing to the French aUiance, married Mary of Guise, 
1588. daughter of the Duke of Guise, thus connecting 
himself with a family, proud, ambitious, and attached, in 
the most bigoted degree, to the Catholic cause. This con- 
nection served, no doubt, to increase James's disinclination 
to any changes in the established Church. 

But whatever were the sentiments of the sovereign, 
those of the subjects were gradually tending more and 
more towards a reformation of religion. Scotland at this 
time possessed several men of learning who had studied 
abroad, and had there learned and embraced the doctrines 
of the great Reformer, Calvin. They brought with them, 
on their return, copies of the Holy Scripture, and could 

* " At landing, the Queen upon her knees kissed the ground, and 
thanking God for her safety, prayed for happiness to the country and 
its people." — Pitscottie, p. 373; Dkummond, fol. 104. 
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give a full account of the controversy between the Prot- 
estants, as they are now called, and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Many among the Scots, both of higher and 
lower rank, became converts to the new faith. 

The Popish ministers and counsellors of the King ven- 
tured to have recourse to violence, in order to counteract 
these results. Several persons were seized upon, tried 
before the Spiritual Courts of the Bishop of St. Andrews, 
and condemned to the flames. The modesty and decency 
with which these men behaved on their trials, and the 
patience with which they underwent the tortures of a 
cruel death, protesting at the same time their belief in the 
doctrines for which they had been condemned to the stake, 
made the strongest impression on the beholders, and in- 
creased the confidence of those who had embraced the 
tenets of the Reformers. Stricter and more cruel laws 
were made against heresy. Even the disputing the power 
of the Pope was punished with death ; yet the Reforma- 
tion seemed to gain ground in proportion to every effort 
to check it. 

The favors which the King extended to the Catholic 
clergy, led the Scottish nobility to look upon them with 
jealousy, and increased their inclination towards the Prot- 
estant doctrines. The wealth of the abbeys and convents, 
also, tempted many of the nobles and gentry, who hoped 
to have a share of the Church-lands, in case of these insti- 
tutions being dissolved, as in England. And although 
there were doubtless good men as well as bad among the 
monks, yet the indolent, and even debauched lives of many 
of the order, rendered them generally odious and con- 
temptible to the common people. 

The popular discontent was increased by an accident 
which took place in the year 1537. A matron of the 
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highest rank, Jane Douglas, sister of the banished Earl of 
Angus, widow of John Lyon, Lord of Glamis, and wife of 
Archibald Campbell of Kepneith, was accused of having 
practised against the Hfe of James, by the imaginary crime 
of witchcraft, and the more formidable means of poison. 
Her purpose was alleged to be the restoration of the 
Douglases to Scotland, and to their estates and influence 
in that country. This lady was burnt alive on the Castle- 
hill of Edinburgh ; and the spectators, filled with pity for 
her youth and beauty, and surprised at the courage with 
which she endured the sentence, did not fail to impute her 
execution less to any real crime, than to the King's deep* 
rooted hatred against the house of Douglas. Another 
capital punishment, though inflicted on an object of gen- 
eral dislike, served to confirm the opinion entertained of 
James's severity, not to say cruelty, of disposition. We 
have mentioned Sir James Hamilton of Draphane, called 
the Bastard of Arran, as distinguished on account of the 
ferocity of his disposition, and the murders which he com- 
mitted in cold blood. This man had been made Sheriff 
of Ayr, and had received other favors from the King's 
hand. Notwithstanding, he was suddenly accused of trea- 
son by a cousin and namesake of his own ; and on that 
sole testimony condemned and executed. Upon this oc- 
casion, also, public opinion charged James with having 
proceeded without sufiicient evidence of-guilt. 

In the mean time, Henry continued to press the King 
of Scotland, by letters and negotiations, to enter into com- 
mon measures with him against the CathoHc clergy. He 
remonstrated with his nephew upon his preferring to im- 
prove his royal revenue by means of herds and flocks, 
which he represented as an unprincely practice, saying, 
that if he wanted money, he, his kind uncle, would let him 
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have what sums he pleased; or, that the wealth of the 
Oatholic convents and monasteries was a fund which lay 
at his command whenever he liked to seize it. Lastly, 
the English ambassador, Sir Ralph Sadler, insisted, as 
directed by his instructions, upon the evil doctrines and 
vicious lives of the clergy, against whom he urged the 
King to take violent measures. 

Much of this message was calculated to affront James, 
yet he answered temperately. He acknowledged that he 
preferred living on his own revenue, such as it was, to 
becoming dependent upon another king, even though that 
king was his uncle. He had no pretext or motive, he 
said, to seize the possessions of the clergy, because they 
were always ready to advance him money when he had 
need of it. Those among them who led vicious lives, he 
would not fail, he added, to correct severely ; but he did 
not consider it as just to punish the whole body for the 
faults of a few. In conclusion. King James suffered a 
doubtful promise to be extracted from him that he would 
meet Henry at York, if the affairs of his kingdo^ would 
permit. 

The King of Scotland was now brought to a puzzling 

alternative, being either obliged to comply with his uncle's 

wishes, break off his alliance with France, and introduce 

the Reformed religion into his dominions, or by adhering 

to France and to the Catholic faith, to run all the hazards 

)f a war with England. The churchmen exercised their 

111! authority over the mind of James at this crisis. The 

old of France was not spared to determine his resolution ; 

id it may be supposed that the young Queen, so nearly 

unected with the Catholic house of Guise, gave her in- 

ence to the same party. James at length determined to 

appoint his uncle ; and after the haughty Henry had 
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remained six days at York, in tlie expectation of meeting 
him, he excused himself by some frivolous apology. Hen- 
ry was, as might have been expected, mortally offended, 
and prepared for war. 

A fierce and ruinous war immediately commenced. 
Henry sent numerous forces to ravage the Scottish Bor- 
der. James obtained success in the first considerable 
action, to his unutterable satisfaction, and prepared for 
more decisive hostility. He assembled the array of his 
kingdom, and marched from Edinburgh as far as Fala, on 
his way to the Border, when tidings arrived, 1st Novem- 
ber, 1542, that the English general had withdrawn his 
forces withm the English frontier. On this news, the 
Scottish nobles, who with their vassals had joined, the 
royal standard, intimated to their sovereign, that though 
they had taken up arms to save the country from inva- 
sion, yet they considered the war with England as an im- 
politic measure, and only undertaken to gratify the clergy ; 
and that, therefore, the English having retired, they werie^ • 
determined not to advance one foot into the enemy's oouxw 
try. One Border chieftain alone offered with his retinue 
to follow the King wherever he chose to lead. This was 
John Scott of Thirlstane, whom James rewarded with an 
addition to his paternal coat-of-arms, with a bunch of 
spears for the crest, and the motto, " Ready, aye Ready P 

James, finding himself thus generally thwarted and 
deserted by the nobility, returned to Edinburgh, dishon- 
ored before his people, and in the deepest dejection of 
mind. 

To retaliate the inroads of the English, and wipe out 
the memory of Fala Moss, the King resolved that an 
army of ten thousand men should invade England on the 
Western border ; and he imprudently sent with them his 
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peculiar favorite, Oliver Sinclair, who shared with the 
priests the unpopularity of the English war, and was 
highly obnoxious to tjbe nobility, as one of those who 
engrossed the royal favor to their prejudice. 

The army had just entered English ground, ^t a place 
called Solway Moss, when this Oliver Sinclair was raised 
upon the soldiers' shields to read to the army a commis- 
sion, which, it was afterwards said, named Lord Maxwell 
commander of the expedition. But no one doubted at the 
time that Oliver Sinclair had himself been proclaimed 
commander-in-chief; and as he was generally disliked and 
despised, the army instantly fell into a state of extreme 
confusion. Four or five hundred English Borderers, com- 
manded by Thomas Dacre and John Musgrave, perceived 
this fluctuation, and charged the numerous squadrons of 
the invading army. The Scots fled without even attempt- 
ing to fight. Numbers of noblemen and gentlemen suf- 
fered themselves to be made prisoners, rather than face 
the displeasure of their disappointed sovereign. 

The unfortimate James had lately been assaulted by va- 
rious calamities. The death of his two sons, and the dis- 
grace of the defection at Fala, had made a deep impression 
on his mind, and haunted him even in the visions of the 
night He dreamed he saw the fierce Sir James Hamil- 
ton, whom he had caused to be put to death upon slight 
evidence. The bloody shade approached him with a 
sword, and said, " Cruel tyrant, thou hast unjustly mur- 
dered me, who was indeed barbarous to other men, but 
always faithful and true to thee ; wherefore now shalt 
thou have thy deserved punishment." So saying, it 
seemed to him as if Sir James Hamilton cut off first 
one arm and then another, and then left him, tlu-eatening 
to oome back soon and cut his head off. Such a dream 
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was very likely to arise in the King's mind, perturbed 
as it Avas by misfortunes, and even perhajps internally 
reproaching himself for Sir James Hamilton's death. 
But to James the striking off his arms appeai'ed to allude 
to the death of his two sons, and he became convinced 
that the ultimate threats of the vision presaged his own 
death. 

The disgraceful news of the battle, or rather the rout of 
Solway, filled up the measure of the King's despair and 
desolation. He shut himself up in the palace of Falk- 
land, and refused to listen to any consolation. A burning 
fever, the consequence of his grief and shame, seized on 
the unfortunate monarch. They brought him tidings 
that his wife had given birth to a daughter ; but he only 
replied, " Is it so ? " reflecting on the alliance which had 
placed the Stewart family on the throne ; " then Grod's 
will be done. It came with a lass, and it will go with a 
lass." With these words, presaging the extinction of his 
house, he made a signal of adieu to his courtiers, spoke 
14th Dec, little more, but turned his face to the wall, and 

^^' died of the most melanchdly of all diseases, a 
broken heart. He was scarcely thirty-one years old ; in 
the very prime, therefore, of life. If he had not suffered 
the counsels of the Catholic priests to hurry him into a 
war with England, James V. might have been as fortu- 
nate a prince as his many good qualities and talents de- 
served. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Negotiations fob a Majiriaoe between the young Queen 
Mary and Prince Edward op England — Their Failure — 
Invasion op Scotland — Cardinal Beaton's Administration 
AND Death — Battle op Pinkie — Queen Mary is sent to 
France, and the Queen Dowager becomes Regent — Pro- 
gress OF THE Reformation — Queen Mary resolves to Re- 
turn to Scotland. 

[1542 — 1660.] 

The evil fortunes of Mary Stewart, who succeeded 
her father in the crown of Scotland, commenced at her 
very birth, and could scarce be considered as ceasing dur- 
ing the whole period of her life. Of all the unhappy 
princes of the line of Stewart, she was the most uniformly 
unfortunate. She was bom 7th December, 1542, and in 
a few days after became, by her father's death, the infant 
Queen of a distracted country. 

Two parties strove, as is usual in minorities, to obtain 
the supreme power. Mary of Guise, the Queen-Mother, 
with Cardinal David Beaton, were at the head of that 
which favored the alliance with France. Hamilton, Earl 
of Arran, the nearest male relation of the infant Queen, 
was chief of the other, and possessed more extended 
popularity ; for the nobles dreaded the bold and ambitious 
character of the Cardinal, and the common people detested 
him, on account of his cruel persecution of the ad Dec, 
Reformers. The Earl of Arran, however, was ^'^ 
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but a fickle and timid man, with little, it would seem, to 
recommend him, besides his high birth. He was, how- 
ever, preferred to the office of Regent. 

Henry VIII. is said to have expressed much concern for 
the death of his nephew, saying, there would never again 
reign a King in Scotland so nearly related to him, or so 
dear to him, and blaming, not the late James V., but his 
evil counsellors, for the unfortunate dispute between them. 
At the same time, Henry formed a plan of uniting the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, by a marriage be- 
twixt the infant Queen of Scotland and his only son, 
Edward VI., then a child. He took into his counsels the 
Earl of Glencaim and other Scottish nobles made prison- 
ers in the rout of Solway, and offered to set them at 
liberty, provided, on their retura to Scotland, they would 
undertake to forward the match which he proposed. They 
were released accordingly, upon giving pledges that they 
would return in case the treaty should not be accomplished. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, with his brother. Sir George 
Douglas, took the same opportunity of returning into 
Scotland, after fifteen years* exile. They had been in- 
debted to Henry for support and protection during that 
long space of time. He had even admitted them to be 
members of his Privy Council, and by the countenance 
he afforded them, had given great offence to the late King 
James. When, therefore, the influence of the Douglases, 
naturally attached to him by gratitude, was added to that 
of Glencairn and the others who had been made pris- 
oners at Solway, and to the general weight of the Protes- 
tants, favorable, of course, to an alliance with England, 
Henry must be considered as having a party in Scotland 
in every way favorable to his views. 

But the impatient temper of the English monarch ruined 
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hfe own scheme. He demanded the custody of the young 
Queen of Scotland till she should be of age to complete 
the marriage to be contracted by the present league, and 
he insisted that some of the strongest forts in the kingdom 
should be put into his hands. These proposals alarmed 
the national jealousy of the Scots, and the characteristic 
love of independence and liberty which we find that people 
have always displayed. The nation at large became per- 
suaded that Henry VIH., under pretence of a union by 
marriage, nourished, like Edward I. in similar circum- 
stances, the purpose of subduing the country. The exiled 
lords who had agreed to assist Henry's views, could be of 
no use to him, in consequence of the extravagance of his 
propositions. They told Sir Kalph Sadler, the English 
ambassador, frankly, that the nation could not endure the 
surrender of the Queen's person to Henry's charge, — that 
their own vassals would not take arms for them in such a 
cause, — that the old women of Scotland, with their dis- 
taffs, nay, the very stones in the streets, would arise and 
fight against it.* 

* Sir George Douglas protested, from the beginning, against this 
rash assumption of King Henry. " 1 assure you," said he, " it is im- 
possible to be done at this time : for there is not so little a boy, but he 
will hurl stones against it, and the wives will handle their distaffs, and 
the commons universally will rather die in it, yea, and many noblemen, 
and all the clergy be fully against it." — Sir Ralph Sadler's State 
Papers and Letters, vol. i. p. 70. Of an* after conference with Sir 
Adam Otterburne, Provost of Edinburgh, Sir Ralph relates : " ' If,' 
said Sir Adam, * your lad were a las, and our las were a lad, wold you 
then be so eruest in this matier; and coulde you be content that our 
lad should mary your las, and so be king of England ? ' I answered, that, 
considering the great good that might ensue of it, I shoulde not show 
myself zelous to my country if I shoulde not consente unto it. * Well,' 
eaid he, * if you had the las and we the lad, * we coulde be well content 
with it; but I cannot beleve that your nacyon coulde agree to have a 
Scotte to be kyng of England. And lykewise 1 assure you, said he, 
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Henry was with difficulty prevailed upon to defer the 
time for giving him the custody of Queen Mary's person, 
until she should be ten years old. But even this modified 
proposition excited the greatest jealousy ; and Sir George 
Douglas, Henry's chief advocate, only ventured to recom- 
mend acquiescence in the King's proposal, as a means of 
gaining time. He told the Scottish nobles of a certain 
king, who was so fond of an ass, that he insisted his 
chief physician should teach the animal to speak, upon 
pain of being himself put to death. The physician con- 
sented to undertake the case, but gave the King to under- 
stand that it would be ten years before the operation of 
his medicines could take effect. The King permitted him 
to set to work accordingly. Now one of the physician's 
friends seeing him busy about the animal, expressed his 
wonder that so wise a man should undertake what was 
contrary to nature ; to which the physician replied : 
" Do you not see I have gained ten years' advantage ? If 
I had refused the King's orders, I must have been in- 
stantly put to death ; but as it is, I have the advantage of 
a long delay, during which the King may die, the ass 
may die, or I may die myself. In either of the three 
cases, I am freed from my trouble." — " Even so," sidd Sir 
Greorge Douglas, " if we agree to this treaty we avoid a 
bloody and destructive war, and have a long period before 
us, during which the^King of England, his son Prince 
Edward, or the infant Queen Mary, may one of them die, 
so that the treaty will be broken off." Moved by such 
reasons, a Parliament, which consisted almost entirely of 

that our nacyon being a stout nacyon, will never agree to have an Eng- 
lishman to be king of Scotland. And though the hale nobillte of 
the realme wolde consent unto it, zet our comen people and the stanes 
in the strete wolde ryse and rebelle against it'" — Ibid, vol. it. p. 6«0. 
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the lords of the English party, consented to the match 
with England, and the Regent Arran also agreed to it. 

But while one part of the Scottish nobles adopted the 
resolution to treat with King Henry on his own terms, 
the Queen-Mother and Cardinal Beaton were at the head 
of another and still more numerous faction, who adhered 
to the old religion, and to the ancient alliance with 
France, and were, of course, directly opposed to the 
English match. The fickle temper of the Regent con- 
tributed to break oft' the treaty which he had subscribed. 
Within a fortnight after he had ratified the conditions of 
the match with England, he reconciled himself to the Car- 
dinal and Queen-Mother, and joined in putting a stop to 
the proposed marriage. 

The English King, if he could have been watchful and 
patient, might perliaps have brought the measure, which 
was alike important to both countries, once more to bear. 
But Henry, incensed at the Regent's double dealing, de- 
termined for immediate war. He sent a fleet and army 
into the Frith of Forth, which landed, and finding no 
opposition, burnt the capital of Scotland, and its seaport, 
and plundered the country around. Sir Ralph Evers, 
and Sir Brian Latoun, were, at the same time, employed 
in making inroads on the Border, which were of the 
fiercest and most wasteful description. The account of 
the ravage is tremendous. In one foray they numbered 
192 towers, or houses of defence, burnt or razed ; 403 
Scots slain, and 816 made prisoners; 10,386 cattle, 12,492 
sheep, 1,296 horses, and 850 bolls of corn, driven away as 
spoil. Another list gives an account of the destruction of 
seven monasteries, or religious houses ; sixteen castles, or 
towers; ^ve market-towns, 243 villages, thirteen mills, 
and three hospitals, all pulled down or burnt. 
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The exploits of the English leaders might gratify 
Henry*s resentment, but they greatly injured his interest 
in Scotland, for the whole kingdom became united to 
repel the invaders ; and even those who liked the pro- 
posed match with England best, were, to use an expres- 
sion of the time, disgusted with so rough a mode of wooing. 
The Douglases themselves, bound to Henry by so many 
ties, were obliged, on seeing the distress and devastation 
of the country, to take part in the war against him, and 
soon found an opportunity to do so. 

It seems Henry had conferred upon his two successful 
leaders, Evers and Latoun, all the lands which they had 
conquered, or should be able to conquer upon the Border, 
and, in particular, the line counties of Merse and Teviot- 
dale. "I will write the instrument of possession upon 
their own bodies, with sharp pens, and in blood-red ink," 
said the Earl of Angus, because they destroyed the tombs 
of my ancestors at the Abbey of Melrose." He accord- 
ingly urged Arran, the Kegent, or Governor, as he was 
called, to move towards the frontiers, to protect them. 
AiTan was with difficulty prevailed on to advance south- 
ward to Melrose, with scarce so many as five hundred 
men in his company. The English leaders were lying 
at Jedburgh with five thousand men. Three thousand of 
these were regular soldiers, paid by the King of England ; 
the rest were Borderers, amongst whom there were many 
Scottish clans who had taken the red cross, and submitted 
themselves to the dominion of England. With these 
forces Evers and Latoun made a sudden march, to sur- 
j)rise the Governor and his handful of men ; but they 
failed, for the Scots retreated beyond the Tweed, to the 
hills near Galashiels. 

The English then prepared to retire to Jedburgh, and 
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the Grovemor, acting by Angus's advice, followed them, 
and watched their motions. In the mean time, succors 
began to come in to the Scottish army. A bold young 
man, Norman Leslie, the Master of Rothes, was the first 
to come up with three hundred horse, from Fife, gallantly 
armed. Afterwards the Lord Buccleuch joined them with 
a few of his clan, who arrived at full speed, and assured 
them that the rest of the Scots would be presently on the 
field. This Border chieftain was a man of great military 
sagacity, and knew the ground well. He ^advised the 
Governor and Angus to draw up their men at the foot of 
a small eminence, and to send their horses to the rear. 
The English, seeing the horses of the Scots ascend the 
hill, concluded they were in flight, and turned hastily back 
to attack them, hurrying in confusion, as to an assured 
conquest. Thus they came in front of the Scottish army, 
who were closely and firmly drawn up at the very mo- 
ment when they themselves were in confusion from their 
hasty advance. As the Scots began to charge, the Earl of 
Angus, seeing a heron arise out of the marsh, cried out, " O 
that I had my white hawk here, that we might all join bat- 
tle at once ! " The English, surprised and out of breath, 
(and having besides the wind in their face, which blew 
the smoke of the gunpowder, and the sun in their eyes,) 
were completely defeated, and compelled to take to flight. 
The Scottish Borderers, who had joined them during their 
prosperity, perceiving their own countrymen to be victo- 
rious, threw away ^ their red crosses (the distinction which 
they had assumed as subjects of England), and fell upon 
the English, for the purpose of helping those against 
whom they had come to the field, and making amends 
for their desertion of the Scottish cause. These rene- 
gades made a pitiful slaughter, and the Scots in general, 
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provoked, probably, by the late ravages of the English, 
showed themselves so cruel to the vanquished, that they 
seemed to deserve the severe blow which the nation soon 
afterwards received. Tradition says that a beautiful 
young maiden, called Lillyard, followed her lover from 
the httle village of Maxton, and when she saw him fall 
in battle, rushed herself into the heat of the light, and was 
killed, after slaying several of the English. From this 
female, they called the field of battle Lillyard*s Edge,* to 
this day. 

This battle was fought in 1545. A thousand English 
men were killed, together with their two leaders, of whom 
Evers was buried in the Abbey of Melrose, which he had 
repeatedly plundered, and finally burnt. A great many 
prisoners were made. One was Thomas Read, an alder- 
man of the city of London, whom we are surprised to 
meet with in such a predicament. This worthy citizen 
had, we are informed, refused to pay his share of a benev- 
olence, as it was called, that is, of a sum of money, which 
Henry demanded from the citizens of London. It seems 
that though the power of the King could not throw the 
alderman into jail until he paid the money, yet he could 
force him to serve as a soldier ; and there is a letter to 

* " The spot on which it was fought is so civlled from an Amazonian 
Scottish woman of that name, who is reported, by tradition, to have 
distinguished herself in the same manner as Squire Witherington. — 
(See Chevy Chase.) The old people point out her monument, now 
broken and defaced. The inscription is said to have been legible 
within this century, and to have nin thus : — 
" * Fair Maiden Lillyard lies under this stane, 

Little was her stature but great was her fame ; 

Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps, 

And when her legs were cutted aff, she fought upon her stumps.' " 
— Note, Eve of St. John^ Sir Walter Scott's Poetical W&j-kSf voL iv. 
p. 199. 
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Lord Evers, directing that Head should be suojected to 
all the rigors and hardships of the service, that he might 
know what soldiers suffered when in the field, and be 
more ready another time to assist the King with money 
to pay them. It is to be supposed that the alderman had 
a large ransom to pay to the Scotsman who had the good 
luck to get him for a prisoner. 

Henry VIII. was extremely offended at this defeat of 
Lillyard's Edge, or Ancram-moor, as it is frequently called, 
and vented liis displeasure in menaces against the Earl 
of Angus, notwithstanding their connection by the Earl's 
marriage with the King's sister. Angus treated the threats 
of the English monarch with contempt " Is our royal 
brother-in-law," he said, " angry with me for being a good 
Scotsman, and for revenging upon Ralph Evers the de- 
struction of my ancestors' tombs at Melrose ? They were 
better men than Evers, and I could in honor do no less. 
And will my royal brother-in-law take my life for that ? 
Little does King Henry know the skirts of Caimtable " 
(a mountain near Douglas Castle) ; " I can keep myself 
there against all his English host" 

The truth is, that at no period of their history had the 
Scottish people ever been more attached to France, and 
more alienated from England, than now ; the proposed 
match between the young Queen and the English Prince 
of Wales being generally regarded with an abhorrence 
which was chiefly owing to the vindictive and furious 
manner in which Henry conducted the war. Of all the 
Scottish nobles who had originally belonged to the Eng- 
lish party, Lennox alone continued friendly to Henry ; 
and he being obliged to fly into England, the King caused 
him to marry Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of his 
sister Margaret, by her second husband, the Earl of An- 
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gus, and of course the King's niece. Their son was the 
unhappy Henry Lord Damley, of whom we shall have 
much to say hereafter. 

The King of France now sent a powerful body of 
auxiliary troops to the assistance of the Scots, besides 
considerable supplies of money, which enabled them to 
retahate the English ravages, so that the Borders on 
both sides were fearfully wasted. A peace at length, in 
June,* 1546, ended a war in which both countries suf- 
fered severely, without either attaining any decisive ad- 
vantage. 

The Scottish affairs were now managed almost entirely 
by Cardinal Beaton, a statesman, as we before observed, 
of great abiUties, but a bigoted Catholic, and a man of a 
severe and cruel temper. He had gained entire influence 
over the Regent Arran, and had prevailed upon that fickle 
nobleman to abandon the Protestant doctrines, reconcile 
himself to the Church of Rome, and consent to the perse- 
cution of the heretics, as the Protestants were still called. 
Many cruelties were exercised ; but that which excited 
public feeling to the highest degree, was the barbarous 
death of George Wishart. 

This martyr to the cause of Reformation was a man of 
honorable birth, great wisdom and eloquence, and of prim- 
itive piety. He preached the doctrines of the Reformed 
religion with zeal and with success, and was for some time 
protected against the efforts of the vengeful Catholics by 
the barons who had become converts to the Protestant 
faith. At length, however, he fell into the hands of the 
Cardinal, being surrendered to him by Lord Bothwell, and 
was conveyed to the castle of St. Andrews, a strong for- 
tress and palace belonging to the Cardinal as Archbishop, 
and there thrown into a dungeon. Wishart was then 
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brought to a public trial, for heresy, before the Spiritual 
Court, where the Cardinal presided. He was accused of 
preaching heretical doctrine, by two priests, called Lauder 
and Oliphant, whose outrageous violence was strongly con- 
trasted with the patience and presence of mind shown by 
the prisoner. He appealed to the authority of the Bible 
against that of the Church of Rome ; but his judges were 
httle disposed to listen to his arguments, and he was con- 
demned to be burnt alive. The place of execution was 
opposite to the stately castle of the Cardinal, and Beaton 
himself sat upon the walls, which were hung with tapes- 
try, to behold the death of his heretical prisoner. The 
spot was also carefully chosen, that the smoke of the pile 
might be seen as far as possible, to spread the greater 
teiTor. Wishart was then brought out, and fas- 28th March, 
tened to a stake with iron chains. He was clad ^**^* 
in a buckram garment, and several bags of gunpowder 
were tied round his body, to hasten the operation of the 
fire. A quantity of fagots were disposed around the pile. 
IfVhile he stood in expectation of his cruel death, he cast 
his eyes towards his enemy the Cardinal, as he sat on the 
hattlements of the castle enjoying the dreadful scene. 

" Captain," he said to him who commanded the guard, 
" may God forgive yonder man, who lies so proudly on 
the wall, — within a few days he shall be seen lying 
there in as much shame as he now shows pomp and 
vanity." * 

* " The Cardinal seems to have been sensible, that the minds of men 
would be much agitated by the fate of this amiable sufferer, and even 
to have apprehended that some attempt might be made to rescue him 
from the flames. He commanded all the artillery of the fortress to be 
pointed towards the scene of execution; and, either to watch the ebul- 
litions of popular indignation, to display his contempt of the Reformers, 
or to satiate himself by contemplating the destruction of a man in 
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The pile was then fired, thd powder exploded, the 
flames arose, and Wishart was dismissed by a painful 
death to a blessed immortality in the next world. 

Perhaps the last words of Wishart, which seemed to 
contain a prophetic spirit, incited some men to revenge 
his death. At any rate, the burning of that excellent 
person greatly mcreased the public detestation against 
the Cardinal, and a daring man stood forth to gratify 
the general desire, by putting him to death. This was 
Norman LesUe, called the Master of Rothes, the same 
who led the men of Fife at the battle of Ancram-moor. 
It appears, that besides his share of the common hatred 
to the Cardinal as a persecutor, he had some private feud 
or cause of quarrel with him. With no more than sixteen 
men, Leslie undertook to assault the Cardinal in his own 
castle, amongst his numerous guards and domestics. It 
chanced that, as many workmen were still employed in 
laboring upon the fortifications of the castle, the wicket 
of the castle-gate was open early in the morning, to admit 
them to their work. The conspirators took advantage of 
this, and obtained possession of the entrance. Having 
thus gained admittance, they seized upon the domestics 
of the Cardinal, and turned them one by one out of the 
castle, then hastened to the CardinaFs chamber, who had 
fastened the door. lie refused them entrance, until they 
threatened to apply fire, when, learning that Norman 
Leshe was without, the despairing prelate at length undid 
the door, and asked for mercy. Melville, one of the con- 
spirators, told him he should only have such mercy as he 

whose grave he hoped that their principles would be buried, he 
openly, with the prelates who accompanied hira, witnessed the mel- 
ancholy spectacle." — Dit. Cook's Uistory of the Reformation^ voL i. 
p. 291. 
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had extended to George Wishart, and the other servants 
of Grod, who had been slain by his orders. He then, with 
his sword pointed to his breast, bid the Cardinal say his 
prayers to Grod, for his last hour was come. The con- 
spirators now proceeded to stab their victim, and after- 
wards dragged the dead body to the walls, to show it to 
the citizens of St. Andrews, his clients and dependents, 
who came in fury to demand what had become of their 
bishop. Thus his dead body really came to lie with 
open shame upon the very battlements of his own cas- 
tle, where he had sat in triumph to behold Wishart's 
execution.* 

Many persons who disapproved of this most unjusti- 
fiable action, were yet glad that this proud cardinal, who 
had sold the country in some measure to France, was at 
length removed. Some individuals, who assuredly would 
not have assisted in the slaughter, joined those who had 
slain the Cardinal in the defence of the castle. The 
Regent hastened to besiege the place, which, supplied by 
England with money, engineers, and provisions, was able 
to resist the Scottish army for five months. France, how- 
ever, sent to Scotland a fleet and an army, with engineers 
better acquainted with the art of attacking strong places 
than those of the Scottish nation. The castle was, there- 
fore, surrendered. The principal defenders of it were 
sent to France, and there for some time employed as 
galley-slaves. The common people made a song upon 
the event, of which the burden was : — 

* " It may now be pronounced, without fear of contradiction, that 
the nssassination of Beaton was no sudden event, arising simply out of 
indignation for the fate of Wishart, but an act of long-projected mur- 
der, encouraged, if not originated, by the English monarch ; and, so 
far as the principal conspirators were concerned, committed from 
private and mercenary considerations." — Tytler, vol. v. p. 430. 
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" Priests, content ye now, 
And, priests, content ye now, 
Since Norman and his company 
Have fill'd the galleys fou." * 

Shortly after this tragical incident, King Henry VIII. 
of England died. But his impatient and angry spirit t 
continued to influence the counsels of the nation under 
the Lord Protector, Somerset, who resolved to take the 
same violent measures to compel the Scots to give their 
young Queen in marriage to Edward VI. of which Henry 
had set an example. A chosen and well-disciplined army 
of eighteen thousand men, well supplied with all neces- 
saries, and supported by an armed fleet, invaded Scotland 
on the eastern frontier. The Scots assembled a force of 

* Knox, folio 77. 

t " The savage temper of Henry VHI. nowhere more strongly ap- 
pears than in the directions, which, on the 10th of April, 1543-4, he 
transmitted through a despatch of the Privy Council to the Earl of 
Hertford. After observing that the grand attempt on Scotland was 
delayed for a season, they command him, in the mean time, to make 
an inroad into Scotland, ' there to put all to fire and sword, to bum 
Edinburgh town, and to raze and deface it, when you have sacked it, 
and gotten what you can out of it, as that it may remain forever a 
perpetual memory of the vengeance of God lighted upon it for their 
falsehood and disloyalty. Do what you can, out of hand, and without 
long tarrying, to beat down and overthrow the castle, sack Holyrood- 
house, and as many towns and villages about Edinburgh as ye con- 
veniently can; sack Leith, and burn and subvert it, and all the rest, 
jmtting man, woman, and child to Jire and sword, without exception, 
when any resistance shall be made against you ; and this done, pass 
over to the Fife land, and extend like extremities and destructions in 
all towns and villages whereunto ye may reach conveniently, not for- 
getting, amongst all the rest, so to spoil and turn upside down th» Car- 
dinal's town of St. Andrews, as the upper stone may be the nether, and 
not one stick stand by another, sparing no a'eature alive within the 
same, specially such as either in friendship or blood be allied to the 
Cardinal." — MS. Hamilton Papers, pp. 44, 46, apud Ttctlkr, vol. v. 
pp. 473, 474. 
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almost double the number of the invaders, but, as usual, 
unaccustomed to act in union together, or to follow the 
commands of a single general. Nevertheless, the Scottish 
leaders displayed at the commencement of the campaign 
some military skill. They posted their army behind the 
river Esk, near Musselburgh, a village about six miles 
firom Edinburgh, and there seemed determined to await 
the advance of the English. 

The Duke of Somerset, Regent of England and gen- 
eral of the invading army, was now in a state of difficulty. 
The Scots were too strongly posted to be attacked with 
hope of success, and it is probable the English must have 
retreated with dishonor, had not their enemies, in one of 
those fits of impatience which caused so many national 
calamities, abandoned their advantageous position. 

Confiding in the numbers of his army, the Scottish Re- 
gent (Earl of Arran) crossed the Esk, and thus gave the 
English the advantage of the ground, they being drawn 
up on the top of a sloping eminence. The Scots formed 
m their usual order, a close phalanx. They were armed 
with broadswords of an admirable form and temper, and a 
coarse handkerchief was worn in double and triple folds 
round each man's neck, — " not for cold," says an old his- 
torian,* " but for cutting." Especially, each man carried 
a spear eighteen feet long. When drawn up, they stood 
close together, the first rank kneeling on one knee, and 
pointing their spears towards the enemy. The ranks im- 
mediately behind stooped a little, and the others stood 
upright, presenting their lances over the heads of their 

♦ " The Expedicion into Scotlade, of the Most Woortheley Fortu- 
nate Prince, Edward, Duke of Sooraerset, &c. By W. Patten, Lon- 
doner," p. 58, ap. Dalzell's Fragments of Scottish History, 4to, Edin. 
1798. 
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comrades, and holding them with the but-end placed 
against their foot, the point opposed to the breast of the 
enemy. So that the Scottish ranks were so completely 
defended by the close order in which they stood, and by 
the length of their lances, that to charge them seemed to 
be as rash as to oppose your bare hand to a hedgehog's 
bristles. 

The battle began by the Enghsh cavalry, under the 
Lord Gray, rushing upon the close array of the Scots. 
They stood fast, menacing the horsemen with their pikes, 
and calling, " Come on, ye heretics ! " The charge was 
dreadful; but as the spears of the English horse were 
much shorter than those of the Scottish infantry, they had 
greatly the worst of the encounter, and were beaten off 
with the loss of many men. The Duke of Somerset com- 
manded Lord Gray to renew the charge, but Gray replied, 
he might as well bid him charge a castle-walL By the 
advice of the Earl of Warwick, a body of archers and 
musketeers was employed instead of horsemen. The thick 
order of the Scots exposed them to insufferable loss from 
the missiles now employed against them, so that the Earl 
of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, made an oblique 
movement to avoid the shot ; but the main body of the 
Scots unhappily mistook this movement for a flight, and 
were thrown into confusion. The van then fled also, and 
the English horse returning to the attack, and their infan- 
try pressing forward, the victory was gained with veiy 
little trouble. The Scots attempted no further resistance, 
and the slaughter was very great, because the river Esk 
lay between the fugitives and any place of safety. Their 
loss was excessive. For more than five miles the fields 
were covered with the dead, and with the spears, shields, 
and swords which the flying soldiers had cast away, that 
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they might run the faster. The day was equally disgrace- 
ful and disastrous ; so that the field of Pinkie, as it was 
the last great defeat which the Scots received from the 
English, was also one of the most calamitous. It was 
fought on 10th September, 1547. 

It seemed to be decreed in those unhappy national wars 
that the English should often be able to win great victo- 
ries over thfe Scots, but that they should never derive any 
permanent advantage from their successes. The battle of 
Pinkie, far from paving the way to a marriage between 
Queen Mary and Edward VI., which was the object of 
Somerset's expedition, irritated and alarmed the Scots to 
such a degree, that they resolved to prevent the possibility 
of such a union, by marrying their young mistress with 
the Dauphin, that is, the 'eldest son of the King of France, 
and sending her to be bred up at the French court. A 
hasty assent of the Scottish Parliament was obtained to 
this, partly by the influence of gold, partly by the appear- 
ance of the French soldiers, partly, according to the Re- 
former Knox, by the menaces of the Lord of Buccleuch, 
whom he describes as "a bloody man, who swore, with 
many deadly oaths, that they who would not consent 
should do what they would like worse." 

By the match with France the great object of the 
English government was rendered unattainable. But the 
Scots had little occasion for triumph. The union with 
France, which they so hastily and rashly adopted, brought 
a new and long series of ruinous consequences upon the 
country. 

Scotland, however, enjoyed the immediate advantage of 
a considerable auxiliary force of French soldiers, under an 
officer named D'Ess^, who rendered material assistance in 
recovering several forts and castles which had fallen into 
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the hands of the English after the battle of Pinkie, and in 
which they had left garrisons. The presence of these 
armed strangers gave great facilities for carrying into ac- 
complishment the treaty with France. The Regent was 
gratified by the Dukedom of Chatelherault, conferred on 
him by the French King, with a considerable pension, in 
order to induce him to consent to the match. The young 
Queen was embarked on board the French galleys, in 
July, 1548, accompanied by four young ladies of quality 
of her own age, destined to be her playfellows in child- 
hood, and her companions when she grew up. They all 
bore the same name with their mistress, and were called 
the Queen's Maries.* 

The infant Queen being thus transferred to France, 
her mother, Mary of Guise, the widow of James V., had 
the address to get herself placed at the head of affairs in 
Scotland. The Duke of Chatelherault, as we must now 
term the Earl of Arran, always flexible in his disposition, 
was prevailed upon to resign the office of Regent, which 
was occupied by the Queen Dowager, who displayed a 
considerable degree of wisdom and caution in the admin- 
istration of the kingdom. Most men wondered at the 
facility with which the Duke of Chatelherault, himself 
so near in relation to the throne, had given place to Mary 
of Guise ; but none was so much offended as the Duke's 
natural brother, who had succeeded Beaton as Archbishop 

* " The Queen's Maries were four young ladies of high families in 
Scotland, viz. Livingston, Fleming, Seatoun, and Beatoun. After 
their return with the Queen to Scotland, one of them became the sub- 
ject of a tragic ballad, which has 

" * Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The night she'll hae but three.' " 
— See The Border Mmstrelsy, Sir W. Scott's Poetical Worksj vol. 
iii. p. 294, et seq. 
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of St Andrews. He exclaimed with open indecency 
against the mean spirit of his brother, who had thus 
given away the power of Regent, when there was but a 
" squalling girl " betwixt him and the crown. 

The Queen Regent, thus placed in authority, endeav- 
ored to secure herself by diminishing the power of the 
Scottish nobles and increasing that of the crown. For 
this purpose, she proposed that a tax should be levied on 
the country at large, to pay hired soldiers to fight, instead 
of trusting the defence of the countiy to the noblemen 
and their retainers. This proposal was exceedingly ill 
received by the Scottish Parliament. " We will fight for 
our families and our country," they said, " better than 
any hirelings can do, — our fathers did so, and we will 
follow their example." The Earl of Angus being checked 
for coming to Parliament with a thousand horse, contrary 
to a proclamation of the Queen Regent, that none should 
travel with more than their usual household train, an- 
swered jestingly, " That the knaves would not leave him ; 
and that he would be obliged to the Queen, if she could 
put him on the way of being rid of them, for they con- 
sumed his beef and liis ale." She had equally bad success, 
when she endeavored to persuade the Earl to give her up 
his strong Castle of Tantallon, under pretence of putting 
a garrison there to defend it against the English. At first 
he answered indirectly, as if he spoke to a hawk which 
he held on his wrist, and was feeding at the time, " The 
devil," said he, " is in the greedy gled [kite] ! Will she 
never be full ? " The Queen, not choosing to take this 
hint, continued to urge her request about the garrison. 
" The castle, madam," he replied, " is yours at command ; 
but, by St. Bride of Douglas, I must be the captain, and 
I will keep it for you as well as any one you will put 
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into it."* The other nobles held similar opinions to those 
of Angus, and would by no means yield to the proposal 
of levying any hired troops, who, as they feared, might 
be employed at the pleasure of the Queen Regent to 
diminish the liberties of the kingdom. 

The prevalence of the Protestant doctrines in Scotland 
strengthened the Scottish nobles in their disposition to 
make a stand against the Queen Regent's desire to Aug- 
ment her power. Many great nobles, and a still greater 
proportion of the smaller barons, had embraced the Re- 
formed opinions ; and the preaching of John Knox, a man 
of great courage, zeal, and talents, made converts daily 
from the Catholic faith. 

The Queen Regent, though herself a zealous Catholic, 
had for some time tolerated, and even encouraged, the 
Protestant party, because they supported her interest 
against that of the Hamiltons ; but a course of politics 
had been adopted in France, by her brothers of the House 
of Guise, which occasioned her to change her conduct in 
this respect 

* " They tell also how the Queen Regent, when she was disconrsing 
with Angus, told him how the Earl of Huntly had done her very good 
service, for which she intended to advance him, and make him a 
duke: to which he answered, *Why not, madam? We are happy 
that have such a Princess, that can know and will acknowledge men's 
service, and is willing to recompense it. But, by the might of God! 
(this was his oath when he was serious and in anger, at other times 
it was by Saint Bride of Douglas) if he be a duke^ I mil be a drake ! * 
(The common people of Scotland at this day pronounce the female 
duck as duke^ the male being, as in England, termed the drake.) His 
meaning was, that in matters of state, he would be above and before 
him. ' Our predecessors,' says he, ' have done as good service as he 
or hi.*, for wiiich they have the privilege to be the first of the nobility 
after those of the blood-royal, and I will not lose it in my time upon 
any such pretext.' So she desisted from further prosecuting of that 
purpose." — GoDSCKOFT, p. 276. 
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You may remember, that Edward VI. of England suc- 
ceeded to his father Henry. He adopted the Protestant 
faith, and completed the Reformation which his father 
began. But he died early, and was succeeded by his 
sister Mary of England, daughter of Henry VIH., by 
his first'^wife, Catherine of Aragon, whom he divorced 
under pretext of scruples of conscience. This Mary en- 
deavored to bring back the Catholic religion, and enforced 
the laws against heresy with the utmost rigor. Many 
persons were burnt in her reign, and hence she has been 
called the Bloody Queen Mary. She died, however, after 
a short and unhappy reign, and her sister Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, with the general assent of all the 
people of England. The Catholics of foreign countries, 
however, and particularly those of France, objected to 
Elizabeth's title to the crown. Elizabeth was Henry's 
daughter by his second wife, Anne BuUen. Now, as the 
Pope had never consented either to the divorce of Queen 
Catherine, or to the marriage of Anne Bullen, the Cath- 
olics urged, that Elizabeth must be considered as illegiti- 
mate, and as having, therefore, no lawful right to succeed 
to the throne, which, as Henry VIII. had no other child, 
must, they contended, descend upon Queen Mary of Scot- 
land, as the granddaughter of Margaret, Henry's sister, 
wife of James IV. of Scotland, and the next lawful heir, 
according to their argument, to her deceased grand-uncle. 

The Court of France, not considering that the Eng- 
lish themselves were to be held the best judges of the 
title of their own Queen, resolved, in an evil hour, to 
put forward this claim of the Scottish Queen to the Eng- 
lish crown. Money was coined, and plate wrought, in 
which Mary, with her husband, Francis the Dauphin, as- 
sumed the style, title, and armorial bearings of England, 
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as well as Scotland ; and thus laid the first foundation for 
that deadly hatred between Elizabeth and* Mary, which, 
as you will hear by and by, led to such fatal consequences. 

Queen Ehzabeth, finding France was disposed to chal- 
lenge her title to the crown of England, prepared to sup- 
port it with all the bravery and wisdom of her character. 
Her first labor was to re-establish the Reformed religion 
upon the same footing that Edward VI. had assigned to 
it, and to destroy the Roman Catholic establishments, 
which her predecessor Mary had endeavored to replace. 
As the Catholics of France and Scotland were her natural 
enemies, and attempted to set up the right of Queen Mary 
as preferable to her own, so she was sure to find friends 
in the Protestants of Scotland, who could not fail to en- 
tertain respect, and even affection, for a princess, who 
was justly regarded as the protectress of the Protestant 
cause throughout all Europe. 

When, therefore, these changes took place in England, 
the Queen Regent, at the instigation of her brothers of the 
House of Guise, began once more to persecute the Protea- 
tants in Scotland ; while their leaders turned their eyes to 
Elizabeth for protection, counsel, and assistance ; all of 
which she was easily disposed to render to a party whose 
cause rested on the same grounds with her own. Thus, 
while France made a vain pretence of claiming the king- 
dom of England in the name of Mary, and appealed for 
assistance to the English Catholics, Elizabeth far more 
effectually increased the internal dissensions of Scotland, 
by espousing the cause of the Protestants of that country. 

These Scottish Protestants no longer consisted solely 
of a few studious or reflecting men, whose indulgence in 
speculation had led them to adopt peculiar opinions in 
religion, and who could be dragged before the spiritual 
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courts, fined, imprisoned, plundered, banished, or burnt, at 
pleasure. The Reformed cause had now been adopted 
by many of the principal nobility ; and being the cause, 
at once, of rational religion and legitimate freedom, it was 
generally embraced by those who were most distinguished 
for wisdom and public spirit. 

Among the converts to the Protestant faith, was a nat- 
ural son of the late King James V., who, being designed 
for the Church, was at this time called Lord James Stew- 
art, the Prior of St. Andrews, but was afterwards better 
known by the title of the Earl of Murray. He was a 
young nobleman of great parts, brave and skilful in war, 
and in peace a lover of justice, and a friend to the liberties 
of his country. His wisdom, good moral conduct, and the 
zeal he expressed for the Reformed religion, occasioned 
his being the most active person amongst the Lords of the 
Congregation, as the leaders of the Protestant party were 
now called. 

The Queen Regent, more in compliance with the 
wishes of her brothers than her own inclination, which 
was gentle and moderate, began the quarrel by command- 
ing the Protestant preachers to be summoned to a court 
of justice at Stirling, on 10th May, 1559; but such a 
concourse of friends and favorers attended them, that the 
Queen was glad to put a stop to the trial, on condition 
that they should not enter the town. Yet she broke this 
promise, and had them proclaimed outlaws for not appear- 
ing, although they had been stopped by her own com- 
mand. Both parties then prepared for hostilities; and 
an incident happened, which heightened their animosity, 
while it gave to the course of the Reformation a peculiar 
color of zealous passion. 

The Protestants had made their head-quarters at Perth, 
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where they had ah*eady commenced the public exercise of 
their religion. John Kjiox, whose eloquence gave him 
great influence with the people, had pronounced a vehe- 
ment sermon against the sin of idolatry, in which he did 
not spare those reproaches which the Queen Begent de- 
served for her late breach of faith. When his discourse 
was finished, and while the minds of the hearers were 
still agitated by its effects, a friar produced a little glass 
case, or tabernacle, containing the images of saints, which 
he required the by-standers to worship. A boy who was 
present, exclaimed, "That was gross and sinful idola- 
try." The priest, as incautious in his passion as ill-timed 
in his devotion, struck the boy a blow ; and the lad, in re- 
venge, threw a stone, which broke one of the images. 
Immediately all the people began to cast stones, not 
only at the images, but at the fine painted windows, 
and, finally, pulled down the altars, defaced the orna- 
ments of the church, and nearly destroyed the whole 
building. 

The multitude next resolved to attack the splendid con- 
vent of the Carthusians. The prior had prepared for de- 
fence, his garrison consisting of the ffighland tenants 
belonging to some lands which the convent possessed in 
the district of Athole. These men were determined to 
make the most of the occasion, and demanded of the 
prior, that since they were asked to expose their lives 
for the good of the Church, they should be assured that 
if they were killed, their families should retain possession 
of the lands which they themselves enjoyed. The prior 
impolitically refused their request They next demand- 
ed refreshments and good liquor, to encourage them to 
fight. But nothing was served out to them by the 
sordid churchman, excepting salted salmon and thin 
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drink ; so that they had neither heart nor will to fight 
when it came to the push, and made little defence against 
the multitude, by whom the stately convent was entirely 
destroyed. 

The example of the Reformers in Perth was followed 
in St Andrews and other places ; and we have to regret 
that many beautiful buildings fell a sacrifice to the fury of 
the lower orders,* and were either totally destroyed, or 
reduced to piles of shapeless ruins. 

The Reformers of the better class did not countenance 
these extremities, although the common people had some 
reason for the line of violence they pursued, besides their 
own natural inclination to tumultuary proceedings. One 
great point in which the CathoHcs and Protestants dif- 
fered was, that the former reckoned the churches as 
places hallowed and sacred in their own character, which 
it was a highly a meritorious duty to ornament and adorn 
with every species of studied beauty of architecture. 
The Scottish Protestants, on the contrary, regarded them 
as mere buildings of stone and lime, having no especial 
claim to respect when the divine service was finished. 
The defacing, therefore, and even destroying, the splen- 
did Catholic churches, seemed to the early Reformers 
the readiest mode of testifying their zeal against the su- 
perstitions of Popery. There was a degree of policy in 
pulling down the abbeys and monasteries, with the cells 
and lodofinojs made for the accommodation of the monks. 
" The true way to banish the rooks," said John Knox, " is 

* " Of the demolitions at Perth, Knox says that they were the acts 
of ' the haill multitude convenit, — not of the gentilmen, for the maist 
parte war gane to denner, nouther of thame that war ernest profes- 
souris, bot of the rascaU multitude^ who finding nothing to do in that 
churche, did rin wkhout deliberaiioun to the Gray and Black Freiris,' " 
&c. — EUtoriCj p. 128. 
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to pull down their nests, and the rooks will fly off." But 
this maxim did not apply to the buildings used for publio 
worship. Respecting these at least, it would have been 
better to have followed the example of the citizens of 
Glasgow, who drew out in arms, when the multitude were 
about to destroy the High Church of that city, and, while 
they agreed with the more zealous in removing all the 
emblems of Popish worship, insisted that the building 
itself should remain uninjured, and be applied to the uses 
of a Protestant church. 

On the whole, however, though many fine buildings 
were destroyed in Scotland, in the first fury of the Refor- 
mation, it is better that the country should have lost these 
ornaments, than that they should have been preserved en- 
tire, with the retention of the corrupt and superstitious 
doctrines which had been taught in them. 

The demolition of the churches and sacred buildings 
augmented the Queen Regent's displeasure against the 
-Lords of the Congregation, and at length both parties 
took the field. The Protestant nobles were at the head 
of their numerous followers ; the Queen chiefly relied 
upon a small but select body of French troops. The 
war was not very violently carried on, for the side of the 
Reformers became every day stronger. The Duke of 
Chatelherault, the first nobleman in Scotland, a second 
time espoused the cause of the Congregation ; and Mait- 
land of Lcthington, one of the wisest statesmen in the 
kingdom, took the same course. At the same time, 
although the Lords found it easy to bring together large 
bodies of men, yet they had not the money or means ne- 
cessary to keep them together for a long time, while the 
French veteran soldiers were always ready to take advan- 
tage when the Reformed leaders were obliged to diminish 
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their forces. Their difficulties became greater when the 
Queen Regent showed her design to fortify strongly the 
town of Leith and the adjacent island of Inch-Keith, and 
placed her French soldiers in garrison there ; so that, being 
in possession of that seaport, she might at all times, when 
she saw occasion, introduce an additional number of for- 
eigners. 

Unskilled in the art of conducting sieges, and totally 
without moneys the Lords of the Congregation had re- 
course to the assistance of England : and for the first time 
an English fleet and army approached the territories of 
Scotland by sea and land, not with the purpose of inva- 
sion, as used to be the case of old, but to assist the nation 
in its resistance to the arms of France, and the religion of 
Rome. 

The English army was soon joined by the Scottish 
Lords of the Congregation, and advancing to Leith, laid 
seige to the town, which was most valorously defended by 
the French soldiers, who displayed a degree of ingenuity 
in their defence which for a long time resisted every eflfort 
of the besiegers. They were, however, blockaded by the 
English fleet, so that no provisions could be received by 
sea ; and as on land they were surrounded by a consid- 
erable army, provisions became so scarce, that they were 
obliged to feed upon horse-flesh. 

In the mean time, their mistress, the Queen Regent, 
had retired into the castle of Edinburgh, where grief, 
fatigue, and disappointed expectations, threw her into an 
illness, of which she died on 10th of June, 1560. The 
French troops in Leith were now reduced to extremity, 
and Francis and JVIary determined upon making peace 
in Scotland at the expense of most important concessions 
to the Reformed party. They agreed that, instead of 
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naming a new Regent, the administration of affairs should 
be devolved upon a council of government chosen by Par- 
liament ; they passed an act of indenmity, as it is called, 
that is, an act pardoning all offences committed during 
these wars ; and they left the subject of religion to be 
disposed of as the Parliament should determine, which 
was, in fact, gi^'ing the full power to the Reformed party. 
All foreign troops, on both sides, were to be withdrawn 
accordingly. 

England, and especially Queen Elizabeth, gained a 
great point by' this treaty, for it recognized, in express 
tenns, the title of that Piincess to the throne of England ; 
and Francis and JVIary bound themselves to lay aiside all 
claim to that kingdom, together with the arms and em- 
blems of English sovereignty which they had assumed 
and borne. 

The Parliament of Scotland being assembled, it was 
soon seen that the Reformers possessed the power and 
inclination to direct all its resolutions upon the subject 
of religion. They condemned unanimously the whole 
fabric of Popery, and adopted, instead of the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, the tenets contained in a con- 
fession, or avowal, of Faith, drawn up by the most pop- 
ular of the Protestant divines. Thus the whole religious 
constitution of the Church was at once altered. 

There was one particular in which the Scottish Re- 
formers greatly differed from those of England. The 
English monarch, who abolished the power of the Pope, 
had established that of the Crown as the visible Head of 
the Church of England. The meaning of this phrase is, 
not that the King has the power of altering the religious 
doctrines of the Church, but only that he should be the 
chief of the government in Church affairs, as he was 
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always in those of the State. On the contrary, the Re- 
formed ministers of Scotland renounced the authority of 
any interference of the civil magistrate, whether subject or 
sovereign, in the affairs of the Church, declaring it should 
be under the exclusive direction of a court of delegates 
chosen from its own members, assisted by a certain num- 
ber of the laity, forming what is called a General Assem- 
bly of the Church. The Scottish Reformers disclaimed 
also the division of the clergy into the various ranks of 
bishops, deans, prebendaries, and other classes of the 
clerical order. They discarded this subordination of 
ranks, though retained in the English Protestant Church, 
maintaining that each clergyman intrusted with a charge 
of souls was upon a level in every respect with the rest 
of his brethren. They reprobated, in particular, the 
order of Bishop, as holding a place in the National 
Council, or Parliament ; and asserted, that meddling in 
secular affairs was in itself improper for their office, and 
naturally led to the usurpation over men's consciences, 
^hich had been the chief abomination of the Church of 
Rome. The laity of Scotland, and particularly the great 
nobility, saw with pleasure the readiness of the ministers 
to resign all those pretensions to worldly rank and conse- 
quence, which had been insisted upon by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and made their self-denying abjuration 
cf titles and worldly business a reason for hmiting the 
subsistence which they were to derive from the funds 
of the Church, to the smallest possible sum of annual 
stipend, whilst they appropriated the rest to themselves 
'without scruple. 

It remained to dispose of the wealth lately enjoyed by 
the Catholic clergy, who were supposed to be possessed 
of half of the revenue of Scotland, so far as it arose from 
6* 
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land. Knox and the other Reformed clergy had formed 
a plan for the decent maintenance of a National Church 
out of these extensive funds, and proposed that what 
might be deemed more than sufficient for this purpose 
should be exi)ended upon hospitals, schools, universities, 
and places of education. But the lords who had seized 
the revenues of the Church were determined not to part 
with the spoil they had obtained ; and those whom the 
preachers had found most active in destroying Popery, 
were wonderfully cold when it was proposed to them to 
surrender the lands they had seized upon for their own 
use. The j)lan of Jolm Knox was, they said, a " devout 
imagination/' a visionary scheme, which showed the good- 
ness of the preacher's intentions, but which it was impos- 
sible to carry into practice. In short, they retained by 
force the greater part of the Church revenues for their 
own advantage. 

When Francis and Mary, who had now become Eang 
and Queen of France, heard that the Scottish Parliament 
had totidly altered the religion, and clianged the forms of 
the National Cliurch fh)m Catholic to Protestant, they 
were extremely angry ; and had the King lived, it is 
most likely they would have refused to consent to this 
great iimovation, and preferred rekindUng the war by 
sending a new army of French into Scotland. But if 
they meditated such a measure, it was entirely prevented 
by the death of Fi*ancis II., on the 5 th of December, 
15G0. 

During her husband's life, Mary had exercised a great 
authority in France, for she possessed unbounded influ- 
ence over his mind. After his death, and the accession 
of Charles, liis brother, that influence and authority were 
totally ended. It must have been painful to a lofty mind 
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like Mary's thus to endure coldness and neglect in the 
place where she had met with honor and obedience. 
She retired, therefore, from the Court of France, and 
determined to return to her native kingdom of Scotland ; 
a resolution most natural in itself, but which became 
the introduction to a long and melancholy tale of mis- 
fortunes. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Queen Mary's Return to Scotland — Happy Commencement 
OF HER Reign — Expedition against Huntly — Negotiations 
WITH Elizabeth of England concerning a Second Mab- 

RIAGE — MAKUIAGE OF MaRY AND DARNLEY. 

[1560 — 1565.] 

Mary Stewart, the Queen Dowager of France, and 
the hereditary Queen of Scotland, was, without any excep- 
tion, the most beautiful and accomplished woman of her 
time. Her countenance was lovely ; she was tall, well- 
formed, elegant in all her motions, skilled in the exercises 
of riding and dancing, and possessed of all the female ac- 
complishments which were in fashion at that period. Her 
education in France had been carefully attended to, and 
she had profited by the opportunities of instruction she 
enjoyed. She was mistress of several languages, and 
understood state affairs, in which her husband had often 
used her advice. The beauty of Mary was enhanced by 
her great condescension, and by the good-humor and gay- 
ety which she sometimes carried to the verge of excess. 
Her youth, for she was only eighteen when she returned 
to Scotland, increased the liveliness of her disposition. 
The Catholic religion, in which she had been strictly edu- 
cated, was a great blemish in the eyes of her people ; but 
on the whole the nation expected her return with more 
hope and joy than Mary herself entertained at the thought 
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of exchanging the fine cUmate of France and the gayeties 
of its court, for the rough tempests and turbulent pohtics 
of her native country. 

Mary set sail from France 15th August, 1561. The 
EngHsh fleet were at sea, and there is great reason to 
beheve that they had a purpose of intercepting the Queen 
of Scots, as a neighbor whose return was dreaded by EUz- 
abeth. Occupied with anxious forebodings, the Queen 
remained on the deck of her galley, gazing on the coasts 
of France. Morning found her in the same occupation ; 
and when they vanished from her eyes, she exclaimed in 
sorrow, " Farewell, farewell, happy France ; I shall never 
see thee more ! " 

She passed the English fleet under cover of a mist, and 
arrived at Leith on the 19 th August, where little or no 
preparation had been made for her honorable reception. 
Such of the nobles as were in the capital hastened, how- 
ever, to wait upon their young Queen, and convey her to 
Holyrood, the palace of her ancestors. Horses were pro- 
vided to bring her and her train to Edinburgh ; but they 
were wretched ponies, and had such tattered furniture and 
accoutrements, that poor JVIary, when she thought of the 
splendid palfreys and rich appointments at the court of 
France, could not forbear shedding tears. The people 
were, however, in their way, rejoiced to see her; and 
about two hundred citizens of Edinburgh, each doing his 
best upon a three-stringed fiddle, played under her win- 
dow all night, by way of welcome, — a noisy serenade, 
which deprived her of sleep after her fatigue. She took 
it as it was meant, nevertheless, and expressed her thanks 
to the perpetrators of this mistuned and mistimed concert. 
Mary had immediately after her arrival a specimen of the 
religious zeal of her Reformed subjects. She had ordered 
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mass to be performed by a Popish ecclesiastic in her own 
chapel, but the popular indignation was so much excited, 
that but for the interference of her natural brother, the 
Prior of St Andrews, the priest would have been mur- 
dered on his own altar.* 

Mary behaved with admirable prudence at this early 
period of her reign. She enchanted the common people 
by her grace and condescension, and while she sat in 
council, usually employed in some female work, she gained 
credit for her wisdom among the statesmen whom she 
consulted. She was cautious of attempting anything con- 
trary to the religion of her subjects, though different from 
her own; and using the assistance of the Prior of St. 
Andrews, and of the sagacious Maitland, she made a rapid 
progress in the affections of her people. She conferred 
on the Prior of St. Andrews, who had given up thoughts 
of the Church, the title and the earldom of Mar, which 
had been frequently bestowed on branches of the royal 
family. 

With similar prudence, the Queen maintained all the 
usual intercourse of civility with Elizabeth; and while 
she refused to abandon her title to the crown of England, 
in the case of Elizabeth dying without heirs of her body, 
she expressed her anxious wish to live on the best tenns 
with her sister sovereign, and her rea^ess to relinquish, 
during the life of the English Queen, any right of inheri- 

* In a month afterwards, "on Sunday, lith of September," says 
Randolph to Cecil, " in the Chapel Royal, at Stirling, when her Grace*8 
devout chaplain would, by the good device of Arthur Erskine, have 
sung a high mass, the Earl of Argyle and the Lord James so disturbed 
the quire, that some, both priests and clerks, left their places, with 
broken heads and bloody ears : It was a sport alone for some that were 
there to behold it ; others there were that shed a tear or two, and madft 
no more of the matter/' — Keitu*s Eiitory, p. 190. 
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tance to the English crown which she might possess to 
her prejudice. Elizabeth was silenced, if not satisfied; 
and there continued to be a constant communication of 
apparent friendship between the two sovereigns, and an 
exchange of letters, compliments, and occasionally of pres- 
ents becoming their rank, with much profession of mu- 
tual kindness. 

But there was one important class of persons to whom 
Mary'g form of religion was so obnoxious that they could 
not be gained to any favorable thoughts of her. These 
were the preachers of the Reformed faith, who, recollect- 
ing Mary's descent from the family of Guise, always hos- 
tile to the Protestant cause, exclaimed against the Queen 
even in the pulpit, with an indecent violence unfitting that 
place, and never spoke of her but as one hardened in 
xesistance to the voice of true Christian instruction. John 
^Knox himself introduced such severe expressions into his 
sermons, that Queen Mary condescended to expostulate 
'with him personally, and to exhort him to use more mild 
language in the discharge of his duty. Nevertheless, 
though the language of these rough Reformers was too 
vehement, and though their harshness was impolitic, as 
tending unnecessarily to increase the Queen's dislike of 
them and their form of religion, it must be owned that 
their suspicions of Mary's sincerity were natural, and in 
aU probability well founded. The Queen uniformly de- 
clined to ratify the religious system adopted by the Par- 
liament in 1560, or the confiscation of the church lands. 
She always seemed to consider the present state of things 
as a temporary arrangement, to which she was indeed 
'Willing to submit for the present, but with the reservation, 
that it should be subjected to alterations when there was 
opportunity for them. Her brother, the newly created 
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Earl of Mar, however, who was at this time her principal 
counsellor, and her best friend, used his influence with the 
Protestant clergy in her behalf, and some coldness arose 
between him and John Knox, on the subject, which con- 
tinued for more than a year. 

The first troublesome affair in Queen Mary's reign 
seems to have arisen from her attachment to this brother 
and his interest. She had created him Earl of Mar, as 
we have said ; but it was her purpose to confer on him, 
instead of this title, that of Earl of Murray, and with it 
great part of the large estates belonging to that northern 
earldom, which had become vested in the crown after the 
extinction of the heirs of the celebrated Thomas Ran- 
dolph, who enjoyed it in the reign of the great Robert 
Bruce. The earldom of Murray had afterwards been held 
by a brother of the Earl of Douglas, but had again been 
forfeited to the crown on the fall of that great family in 
James the Second's time. 

This exchange, however, could not be made, without 
giving offence to the Earl of Huntly, often mentioned as 
head of the most powerful family in the North, who had 
possessed himself of a considerable part of those domains 
which had belonged to the earldom of Murray. This 
Earl of Huntly was a brave man, and possessed of very 
great power in the northern counties. He was one of the 
few remaining peers who continued attached to the 
Catholic religion, and, after the family of Hamilton, was 
the nearest in connection to the royal family. 

It was believed that if the Queen, instead of coming 
to Leith, had chosen to have landed at Aberdeen, and 
declared herself determined to reinstate the Catholic 
religion, the Earl had offered to join her with twenty 
thousand men for accomplishing that purpose. Mary, 
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iiowever, had declined his proposal, which must have had 
the immediate consequence of producing a great civil war. 
The Earl of Huntly was, therefore, considered as hostile to 
the present government, and to the Earl of Mar, who had 
the principal management of affairs ; and it was to be sup- 
posed, that, possessed as Huntly was of great power, and 
a very numerous body of dependants and retainers, he 
would not willingly surrender to his poHtical enemy any 
part of the domains which he possessed belonging to the 
earldom of Murray. 

The Earl of Mar was, on his part, determined to break 
the strength of this great opponent ; and Queen Mary, 
who appears also to have feared Huntly's power, and the 
use which he seemed disposed to make of it, undertook a 
personal journey to the North of Scotland, to enforce 
obedience to her commands. About the same time, Sir 
John Gordon, the Earl of Huntly's son, committed some 
feudal outrage, for which he was sentenced to temporary 
confinement. This punishment, though slight, was felt as 
another mark of disfavor to the house of Gordon, and 
increased the probability of their meditating resistance. 
It is difficult, or rather impossible, to say whether there 
were good grounds for suspecting Huntly of entertain- 
ing serious views to take arms against the crown. But 
his conduct was, to say the least, incautious and sus- 
picious. 

The young Queen advanced northward at the head of a 
small army, encamping in the fields, or accepting such 
miserable lodgings as the houses of the smaller gentry 
afforded. It was, however, a scene which awoke her 
natural courage, and, marching at the head of her soldiery, 
such was her spirit, that she publicly wished she had been 
a man, to sleep all night in the fields, and to walk armed 
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with a jack and skull-cap of steel, a good Glasgow buck- 
ler at her back, and a broadsword by her side. 

Huntly seems to have been surprised by the arrival of 
his sovereign, and undecided what to do. While he made 
all offers of submission, and endeavored to prevail on the 
Queen to visit his house, as that of a dutiful subject, a 
party of liis followers refused her admission into the 
royal castle of Inverness, and attempted to defend that 
fortress against her. They were, however, compelled to 
surrender, and the governor was executed for treason. 

Meantime, Sir John Gordon escaped from the prison 
to which the Queen had sentenced him, and placed him- 
self at the head of the vassals of his house, who were 
now rising in every direction ; while his father, the Earl 
of Huntly, considering the Queen as guided entirely by 
his enemy, the Earl of Mar, at length assumed arms in 
person. 

Huntly easily assembled a considerable host, and ad* 
vanced towards Aberdeen. The purpose of his enter- 
prise was, perhaps, such as Buccleuch had entertained at 
the field of Melrose, an attack rather upon the Queen's 
counsellors than on her person. But her brother, who 
had now exchanged his title of Mar for that of Murray, 
was as brave and as successful as Angus upon the former 
occasion, with this advantage, that he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his sovereign. He was, however, in a state of 
great difficulty. The men on whom he could with cer- 
tainty rely were few, being only those whom he had 
brought from the midland counties. He summoned, in- 
deed, the northern barons in his neighborhood, and they 
came ; but with doubtful intentions, full of awe for the 
house of Gordon, and probably with the private resolu- 
tion of being guided by circumstances. 
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Murray, who was an excellent soldier, drew up the men 
he could trust on an eminence called the Hill of Fare, near 
Corrichie. He did not allow the northern clans to mix 
their doubtful succors with this resolute battalion, and the 
event showed the wisdom of his precaution. Huntly ap- 
proached, and encountered the northern troops, his allies 
and neighbors, who offered little or no resistance. They 
fled tumultuously towards Murray's main body, pui*sued 
by the Gordons, who threw away their spears, drew their 
swords, and advanced in disorder, as to an assured victory. 
In this tumult they encountered the resistance of Murray's 
firm battalion of spearmen, who received the attack in close 
order, and with determined resolution. The Gordons were 
repulsed in their turn; and those clans who had before 
fled, seeing they were about to lose the day, returned with 
sprigs of heather in their caps, which they used to distin- 
guish them, fell upon the Gordons, and completed Mur- 
ray's victory. Huntly, a bulky man, and heavily armed, 
fell from horseback in the flight, and was trodden to death, 
or, as others say, died afterwards of a broken heart. This 
battle was fought 28th October, 1562. The body of 
Huntly, a man lately esteemed one of the bravest, wisest, 
and most powerful in Scotland, was afterwards brought 
into a court of justice, meanly arrayed in a doublet of 
coarse canvas, that the sentence of a traitor might be 
pronounced over the senseless corpse. 

Sir John Gordon, the son of the vanquished Earl, was 
beheaded at Aberdeen, three days after the battle. Mur- 
ray was placed in possession of the estates belonging to 
his new earldom, and the Queen returned, after having 
struck general terror into the minds of such barons as 
might be thought refractory, by the activity of her meaSf 
ures, and the success of her arms. 
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Thus far the reign of Mary had been eminently prosper- 
ous ; but a fatal crisis approached, which was eventually 
to plunge her into the utmost misery. She had no chil- 
dren by her deceased husband, the King of France, and 
her subjects were desirous that she should marry a sec- 
ond husband, a purpose which she herself entertained and 
encouraged. It was necessary, or poUtic at least, to con- 
sult Queen Elizabeth on the subject. That princess had 
declared her own resolution never to marry, and if she 
should keep this determination, Mary of Scotland was the 
next heir to the English crown. In expectation of this 
rich and splendid inheritance, it was both prudent and 
natural, that in forming a new marriage, Mary should 
desire to have the advice and approbation of the princess 
to whose realm she or her children might hope to succeed, 
especially if she could retain her favor. 

Elizabeth of England was one of the wisest and most 
sagacious Queens that ever wore a crown, and the Eng- 
lish to this day cherish her memory with well-deserved 
respect and attachment. But her conduct towards her 
kinswoman Mary, from beginning to end, indicated a de- 
gree of envy and deceit totally unworthy of her general 
character. Determined herself not to marry, it seems to 
have been Ehzabeth's desire to prevent IMary also from 
doing so, lest she should see before her a lineage, not her 
own, ready to occupy her throne immediately after her 
death. She therefore adopted a mean and shuffling policy, 
recommending one match after another to her kinswoman, 
but throwing in obstacles whenever any of them seemed 
likely to take place. At first she appeared desirous that 
Mary should marry the Earl of Leicester, a nobleman 
whom, though by no means distinguished by talents or 
character, she herself admired so much for his personal 
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beauty, as to say, that except for her vow never to marry, 
she would have chosen him for her own husband. It may 
be readily believed that she had no design such a match as 
she hinted at should ever take place, and that if Mary had 
expressed any readiness to accept of Leicester, Eh'zabeth 
would have found ready means to break off the marriage. 

This proposal, however, was not at all agreeable to 
Queen Mary. Leicester, if his personal merit, had been 
much greater, was of too low a rank to pretend to the 
hand of a Queen of Scotland, and Queen Dowager of 
France, to whom the most powerful monarchs in Europe 
were at "the same time paying suit. 

The Archduke Charles, third son of the Emperor of 
Grermany, was proposed on one side ; the hereditary 
Prince of Spain was offered on another; the Duke of 
Anjou, who became afterwards Henry II. of France, also 
presented himself. But if Mary had accepted the hand 
of a foreign prince, she would in so doing have resigned 
her chance of succeeding to the English crown : nay, con- 
sidering the jealousy of her Protestant subjects, she might 
have endangered her possession of that of Scotland. She 
was so much impressed by these considerations, that she 
went so far as to intimate that she might consent to the 
match with the Earl of Leicester, provided that Elizabeth 
Would recognize her as next heir to the English crown, in 
case of her own decease without children. This, however, 
did not suit Elizabeth's policy. She did not desire Mary 
to be wedded to any one, far less to Leicester, her own 
personal favorite ; and was therefore extremely unlikely 
to declare her sentiments upon the succession (a subject 
on which she always observed the most mysterious si- 
lence), in order to bring about the union of her rival with 
the man she herself preferred. 
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Meantime, the views of Queen Mary turned towards a 
young nobleman of high birth, nearly connected both with 
her own family and that of EUzabeth* This was Henry 
Stewart, Lord Damley, eldest son of the Earl of Lennox. 
You may recollect, that after the battle of Flodden the 
Earl of Angus married the Queen Dowager of Scotland ; 
and, in the tumults which followed, was compelled to retire 
for a season to London. While Angus resided in Eng- 
land, his wife bore him a daughter, called Lady Margaret 
Douglas, who, when her parents returned to Scotland, con- 
tinued to remain at the English court, under the protection 
of her uncle. King Henry. Again you must remember, 
that during the regency of the Duke of Chatelherault, the 
Earl of Lennox attempted to place himself at the head 
of the English party in Scotland ; but his efforts failing 
through want of power or of conduct, he also was com- 
pelled to retire to England, where Henry VIII., in ac- 
knowledgment of his unavailing aid, bestowed on him the 
hand of his niece. Lady Margaret Douglas, who, in right 
of her mother, Margaret, had a claim of inheritance to the 
English crown. 

The young Lord Damley's father being of such high 
rank, and his parents having such pretensions, Mary 
imagined that in marrying him she would gratify the 
wishes of Elizabeth, who seemed to point out, though 
ambiguously, a native of Britain, and one not of royal 
rank, as her safest choice, and as that which would be 
most agreeable to herself. Elizabeth seemed to receive 
the proposal favorably, and suffered the young man, and 
his father, Lennox, to visit the court of Scotland, in the 
hope that their presence might embroil matters further; 
and thinking that, in case the match should be likely to 
take place, she might easily break it off by recalling them 
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as her subjects ; a command which she supposed they 
would not dare to disobey, as enjoying all their lands and 
means of living in England. 

Young Damley was remarkably tall and handsome, 
perfect in all external and showy accomplishments, but 
unhappily destitute of sagacity, prudence, steadiness of 
character, and exhibiting only doubtful courage, though 
extremely violent in his passions. Had this young man 
possessed a very moderate portion of sense, or even of 
gratitude, we might have had a different story to tell of 
Mary's reign, — as it was, you will hear a very melan- 
choly one. Mary had the misfortune to look upon this 
young nobleman with partiality, and was the more will- 
ing to gratify her own inclinations in his favor, that she 
longed to put an end to the intrigues by which Queen 
Elizabeth had endeavored to impose upon her, and pre- 
vent her marriage. Indeed, while the two Queens used 
towards each other the language of the most affectionate 
cordiality, there was betwixt them neither plain dealing 
nor upright meaning, but great dissimulation, envy, and 
fear. 

Damley, in the mean time, endeavoring to strengthen 
the interest which he had acquired in the Queen's affec- 
tions, had recourse to the friendship of a man, of low 
rank, indeed, but who was understood to possess particu- 
lar influence over the mind of Mary. This was an Ital- 
ian of humble origin, called David Rizzio, who had been 
promoted from being a menial in the Queen's family to 
the confidential office of French secretary. His talents 
.for music gave him frequent admission to Mary's pres- 
ence, as she delighted in that art ; and his address, and 
arts of insinuation, gained him a considerable influence 
over her mind. It was almost necessary that the Queen 
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should have near her person some confidential officer, 
skilled at once in languages and in business, through 
whom she might communicate with foreign states, and 
with her friends in France in particular. No such agent 
was likely to be found in Scotland, unless she had chosen 
a Catholic priest, which would have given more offence 
to her Protestant subjects than even the employment of 
a man like Rizzio. Still, the elevation of this person, a 
stranger, a Catholic, and a man of mean origin, to the 
rank of a minister of the crown, — and, yet more, the 
personal familiarity to which the Queen condescended to 
admit him, and the airs of importance which this low-bom 
foreigner pretended to assume, became the subject of of- 
fence to the proud Scottish nobles, and of vulgar scandal 
among the common people. 

Darnley, anxious to strengthen his interest with the 
Queen on every hand, formed an intimacy with Rizzio, 
who employed all the arts of flattery and observance to 
gain possession of his favor, and unquestionably was 
serviceable to him in advancing his suit. The Queen in 
the mean while exerted herself to remove the obstacles 
to her union with Darnley, and with such success, that, 
with the approbation of far the greater part of her sub-!- 
jects, they were married at Edinburgh on the 29th July, 
1565. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Thb Kun-about Raid — Murder of Rizzio — Birth of James 
VI. — Death of Darnlet. 

[1565 — 1667.] 

When Elizabeth received news that this union was 
determined upon, she gave way to all the weakness of 
an envious woman. She remonstrated against the match, 
though, in fact, Mary could scarcely have made a choice 
less dangerous to England. She recalled Lennox and 
his son Damley from Scotland, — a mandate which they 
refused, or delayed to obey. She committed the Countess 
of Lennox, the only one of the family within her reach, 
a prisoner to the Tower of London. Above all, she 
endeavored to disturb the peace of Scotland, and the 
government of Mary and her new husband, by stirring 
up to insurrection those among the Scottish nobility to 
whom the match with Damley was distasteful. 

The Queen's brother, the Earl of Murray, was by far 
the most able and powerful of those who were displeased 
by Mary's marriage. Darnley and he were personal 
enemies ; and, besides, Murray was the principal of the 
Lords of the Congregation, who affected to see danger 
to the Protestant religion in Mary's choice of Damley 
for a husband, and in the disunion which it was likely to 
create betwixt Scotland and England. Murray even laid 
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a plan to intercept Damley, seize his person, and either 
put him to death, or send him prisoner to England. A 
body of horse was for this purpose stationed at a pass 
under the Hill of Bennartey, near Kinross, called the 
Parrot-well, to intercept the Queen and Damley as they 
returned from a Convention of Estates held at Perth ; 
and they only escaped the danger by a hasty march, 
commenced early in the morning. 

After the marriage, Murray and his confederates, who 
were the Duke of Chatelherault, Glencaim, Argyle, 
Rothes, and others, actually took up arms. The Queen, 
in this emergency, assembled her subjects around her. 
They came in such numbers as showed her popularity. 
Darnley rode at their head in gilded armor, accompanied 
by the Queen herself, having loaded pistols at her saddle- 
bow. Unable to stand their ground, Murray and his 
accomplices eluded the pursuit of the royal army, and 
made a sudden march on Edinburgh, where they hoped 
to find friends. But the citizens not adopting their cause, 
and the castle threatening to fire on them, the insurgents 
were compelled to retreat, first to Hamilton, then to 
Dumfries, until they finally disbanded their forces in 
despair, and the leaders fled into England. Thus ended 
an insurrection, which, from the hasty and uncertain 
manner in which the conspirators posted from one part 
of the kingdom to another, obtained the popular name of 
the Run-about Raid (or ride). 

Elizabeth, who had encouraged Murray and his asso- 
ciates to rise against Mary, was by no means desirous to 
have the discredit of having done so, when she saw their 
attempt was unsuccessful. She caused Murray and the 
Abbot of Kilwinning to appear before her, in presence of 
the ambassadors of France and Spain, who, interfering in 
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Mary's behalf, had accused Elizabeth of fomenting the 
Scottish disturbances. "How say you," she exclaimed, 
" my Lord of Murray, and you his companion ? Have 
you had advice or encouragement from me in your late 
undertaking ? " The exiles, afraid to tell the truth, were 
contented to say, however falsely, that they had received 
no advice or assistance at her hands. " There you indeed 
speak truth," replied Elizabeth ; " for neither did I, nor 
any in my name, stir you up against your Queen ; your 
abominable treason may serve for example to my own 
subjects to rebel against me. Therefore get out of my 
presence; you are but unworthy traitors!" Mortified 
and disgraced, Murray and his companions again retired 
to the Border, where Queen Elizabeth, notwithstanding 
her pretended resentment, allowed them privately means 
of support until times should permit them to return into 
Scotland and renew disturbances there. 

Mary had thus overcome her refractory subjects, but 
she soon found that she had a more formidable enemy in 
the foolish and passionate husband whom she had chosen. 
This headstrong young man behaved to his wife with 
great disrespect, both as a woman and as a Queen, and 
habitually indulged himself in intoxication, and other 
, disgraceful vices. Although already possessed of more 
power than fitted his capacity or age, for he was but 
nineteen, he was importunate in his demands for obtain- 
ing what was called in Scotland the Crown Matrimonial ; 
that is, the full equality of royal right in the crown with 
his consort. Until he obtained this eminence he was not 
held to be King, though called so in courtesy. He was 
only the husband of the Queen. 

This crown matrimonial had been bestowed on Mary's 
first husband, Francis, and Damley was determined to be 
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possessed of the same rank. But Mary, whose bounty 
had ab*eady far exceeded his deserts, as well as his grati- 
tude, was resolved not to make this last concession, at 
least without the advice and consent of the Parliament 

The childish impatience of Damley made him regard 
with mortal hatred whatever interfered with the instant 
execution of his wishes ; and his animosity on this occa- 
sion turned against the Itahan secretary, once his friend, 
but whom he now esteemed his deadly foe, because he sup- 
posed that Rizzio encouraged the Queen in resisting his 
hasty ambition. His resentment against the unhappy 
stranger arose to such a height, that he threatened to 
poniard him with his own hand ; and as Rizzio had 
many enemies, and no friend save his mistress, Damley 
easily procured instruments, and those of no mean rank, 
to take the execution of his revenge on themselves. 

The chief of Damley's accomplices, on this unhappy 
occasion, was James Douglas, Earl of Morton, Chancellor 
of the kingdom, tutor and uncle to the Earl of Angus 
(who chanced then to be a minor), and administrator, 
therefore, of all the power of the great house of Douglas. 
He was a nobleman of high military talent and political 
wisdom ; but although a pretender to sanctity of life, his 
actions show him to have been a wicked and unscni-. 
pulous man. Although Chancellor of the kingdom, and 
therefore bound peculiarly to respect the laws, he did not 
hesitate to enter into the young King's cruel and unlawful 
purpose. Lord Ruthven, a man whose frame was ex- 
hausted by illness, nevertheless undertook to buckle on 
his armor for the enterprise ; and they had no difficulty 
in finding other agents. 

It would have been easy to have seized on Rizzio, 
and disposed of him as the Scottish peers at the Bridge 
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of Lauder used the favorites of James HI.* But this 
would not have accomplished the revenge of Darnley, 
who complained that, the Queen showed this mean Ital- 
ian more civility than she did to himself, and therefore 
took the barbarous resolution of seizing him in her very 
presence. This plan was the more atrocious, as Mary 
was at this time with child ; and the alarm and agita- 
tion which such an act of violence was likely to produce, 
might endanger her life, or that of her unborn oflfepring. 

Whilst this savage plot was forming, Eizzio received 
several hints of what was likely to happen. Sir James 
Melville was at pains to explain to him the danger that 
was incurred by a stranger in any country, who rose so 
high in the favor of the Prince as to excite the disgust of 
the natives of the land. A French priest, who was some- 
thing of an astrologer, waraed the Secretary to beware of 
a bastard. To such counsels he rephed, " that the Scots 
were more given to threaten than to strike ; and as for 
the bastard (by whom he supposed the Earl of Murray 
to be meant), he would take care that he should never 
possess power enough in Scotland to do him any harm." 
Thus securely confident, he continued at court, to abide 
his fate. 

Those lords who engaged in the conspiracy did not 
agree to gratify Damley's resentment against Rizzio for 
nothing. They stipulated, as the price of their assistance, 
that he should in turn aid them in obtaining pardon and 
restoration to favor for Murray, and his accomplices in 
the Run-about Raid; and intimation was despatched to 
these noblemen, apprising them of the whole imdeiiaking, 
and desiring them to be at Edinburgh on the night ap- 
pointed for doing the deed. 

* See anU, Vol. I. p. 276. 
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Queen Mary, like her father, James V., was fond of 
laying aside the state of a sovereign, and indulging in 
small private parties, quiet, as she termed them, and 
merry. On these occasions, she admitted her favorite 
domestics to her table, and Rizzio seems frequently to 
have had that honor. On the 9th of March, 1566, six 
persons had partaken of supper in a small cabinet adjoin- 
ing to the Queen's bedchamber, and having no entrance 
save through it. Rizzio was of the number. About seven 
in the evening the gates of the palace were occupied by 
Morton, with a party of two hundred men ; and a select 
band of the conspirators, headed by Damley himself, 
came into the Queen's apartment by a secret staircase. 
Darnley first entered the cabinet, and stood for an instant 
in silence, gloomily eyeing his victim. Lord Ruthven 
followed, in complete armor, looking pale and ghastly, 
as one scarcely recovered from long sickness. Others 
crowded in after them, till the little closet was full of 
armed men. While the Queen demanded the purpose 
of their coming, Rizzio, who saw that his life was aimed 
at, got behind her, and clasped the folds of her gown, 
that the respect due to her person might protect him. 
The assassins threw down the table, and seized on the 
unfortunate object of their vengeance, while Damley 
himself took hold of the Queen, and forced Rizzio and 
her asunder. It was their intention, doubtless, to have 
dragged Rizzio out of Mary's presence, and to have killed 
him elsewhere ; but their fierce impatience hurried them 
into instant murder. George Douglas, called the postu- 
late of Arbroath, a natural brother of the Earl of Morton, 
set the example, by snatching Damley's dagger from his 
belt, and striking Rizzio with it He received many 
other blows. They dragged him through the bedroom 
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and antechamber, and despatched hun at the head of the 
staircase, with no less than fiflj-six wounds. Ruthven, 
after all was over, fatigued with his exertions, sat down 
in the Queen's presence, and, begging her pardon for 
the liberty, called for a drink to refresh him, as if he 
had been doing the most harmless thing in the world. 

The witnesses, the actors, and the scene of this cruel 
trsigedj, render it one of the most extraordinary which 
history records. The cabinet and the bedroom still re- 
main in the same condition in which they were at the 
time ; and the floor near the head of the stair bears vis- 
ible marks of the blood of the unhappy Rizzio. The 
Queen continued to beg his life with prayers and tears ; 
but when she learned that he was dead, she \dried her 
tears : " I will now," she said, " study revenge." 

The conspirators, who had committed the cruel action 
entirely or chiefly to gratify Damley, reckoned them- 
selves, of course, secure of his protection. They united 
themselves witn Murray and his associates, who were just 
returned from England according to appointment, and 
agreed upon a course of joint measures. The Queen, it 
was agreed, should be put under restraint in Edinburgh 
Castle, or elsewhere ; and Murray and Morton were to 
rule the state under the name of Damley, who was to 
obtain the crown matrimonial, which he had so anxiously 
desired. But all this scheme was ruined by the defec- 
tion of Damley himself. As fickle as he was vehement, 
and as timorous as he had shown himself cruel, Rizzio. 
was no sooner slain than Damley became terrified at 
what had been done, and seemed much disposed to deny 
having given any authority for the crime. 

Finding her weak-minded husband in a state between 
remorse and fear, Mary prevailed on him to take part 
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against the very persons whom he had instigated to the 
late atrocious proceeding. Damley and Mary escaped 
together out of Holyroodhouse, and fled to Dunbar, where 
the Queen issued a proclamation which soon drew many 
faithful followers around her. It was now the turn of 
the conspirators to tremble. That the Queen's conquest 
over them might be more certain, she pardoned the Earl 
of Murray, and those concerned in the Run-about Raid, 
as guilty of more venial offences than the assassins of 
Rizzio ; and thus Murray, Glencaim, and others, were 
received into favor, while Morton, Ruthven, and his com- 
rades, fled in their turn to England. No Scottish sub- 
ject, whatever his crime, could take refuge there without 
finding secret support, if not an open welcome. Such 
was Elizabeth's constant policy. 

Queen Mary was now once more in possession of au- 
thority, but much disturbed and vexed by the silly con- 
duct of her husband, whose absurdities and insolences 
were not abated by the consequences of Rizzio's death; 
so that the royal pair continued to be upon the worst 
terms with each other, though disguised under a species 
of reconciliation. 

On the 19th of June, 1566, Mary was delivered of a 
son, afterwards James VI. When news of this event 
reached London, Queen Elizabeth was merrily engaged 
in dancing ; but upon hearing what had happened, she 
left the dance, and sat down, leaning her head on her 
hand, and exclaiming passionately to her ladies, " Do you 
not hear how the Queen of Scots is mother of a fair son, 
while I am but a barren stock ! " But next morning she 
had recovered herself sufiiciently to maintain her usual 
appearance of outward civility, received the Scottish am- 
bassador with much seeming favor, and accepted with 
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thanks the office of godmother to the young Prince, which 
he proffered to her in Queen Mary's name.* 

After a splendid solemnity at christening the heir of 
Scotland, Queen Mary seems to have turned her mind 
towards settling the disorders of her nobility ; and, sacri- 
ficing her own justifiable resentment, ohe yielded so far 
as to grant pardon to all those concerned in the murder 
of Rizzio. Two men of low rank, and no more, had 
been executed for that crime. Lord Ruthven, the prin- 
cipal a<;tor, had died in England, talking and writing as 
composedly of "the slaughter of David," as if it had 
been the most indifferent, if not meritorious, action pos- 
sible. George Douglas, who struck the first blow, and 
Ker of Faldonside, another ruffian who offered his pistol 
at the Queen's bosom in the fray, were exempted from 
the general pardon. Morton and all the others were per- 
mitted to return, to plan new treasons and murders. 

We are now come, my dear child, to a very difficult 

* " The next morning," says Sir James Melville, " was appointed 
for me to get audience. At what time my brother and I went by 
water to Greenwich, and were met by some friends, who told us how 
sorrowful her Majesty was at my news ; but that she had been advised 
to show a glad and cheeiful countenance ; which she did, in her best 
apparel, saying, * that the joyful news of the Queen her sister's de- 
livery of a fair son, which I had sent her by Secretary Cecil, had 
recovered her out of a heavy sickness which she had lyen under for 
fifteen days.' Therefore she welcomed me with a merry volt, and 
thanked me for the dUigence I had used in hasting to give her that 
welcome intelligence. All this she said before I had delivered unto 
her my letter of credence. Then I requested her Majesty to be a 
gossip to the Queen; to which she gladly condescended. ' Your Maj- 
esty,' said I, * will now have a fair occasion to see the Queen, whereof 
I have heard your Majesty so oft desirous ; ' whereat she smiled, say- 
ing she wished that her estate and affairs might permit her. In the 
mean time, she promised to send both honorable lords and ladies to 
supply her room." — Memoirs^ pp. 138, 139. 

VOL. II. 9 
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period in history. The subsequent events in the reign 
of Queen Mary are well known ; but neither the names 
of the principal agents in those events, nor the motives 
upon which they acted, are at all agreed upon by histo- 
rians. It has, in particular, been warmly disputed, and 
will probably long continue to be so, how far Queen 
Mary is to be considered as a voluntary party or actor 
in the tragical and criminal events of which I am about 
to tell you ; or how far, being innocent of any foreknowl- 
edge of these violent actions, she was an innocent victim 
of the yillany of others. Leaving you, my dear child, 
when you come to a more advanced age, to study this 
historical point for yourself, I shall endeavor to give you 
an outline of the facts, as they are admitted and proved 
on all sides. 

James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, a man in middle 
age, had for several years played a conspicuous part in 
those troubled times. He had sided with the Queen 
Regent against the Reformed party, and was in general 
supposed to be attached rather to the reigning Queen 
than to any of the factions who opposed her. He was 
head of the powerful family of Hepburn, and possessed 
great influence in East Lothian and Berwicksliire, where 
excellent soldiers could always be obtained. In his mor- 
als Bothwell was wild and licentious, irregular and daring 
in his ambition ; and although his history does not show 
many instances of personal courage, yet in his early life 
he had the reputation of possessing it. He had been in 
danger on the occasion of Rizzio's murder, being sup- 
posed, from his regard for the Queen, to have been de- 
sirous of preventing that cruel insult to her person and 
authority. As this nobleman displayed great zeal for 
Mary's cause, she was naturally led to advance him at 
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court, until many persons, and particularly the preachers 
of the Reformed religion, thought that she admitted to too 
great intimacy a man of so fierce and profligate a char- 
acter ; and a numerous party among her subjects accused 
the Queen as being fonder of Bothwell than she ought to 
have been, he being a married man, and herself a married 
woman. 

A thoughtless action of Mary's seemed to confirm this 
suspicion. Bothwell, among other offices of authority, 
held that of Lord Warden of all the Marches, and was 
residing at the castle of Hermitage, a royal fortress 
which belonged to that office, in order to suppress some 
disorders on the Border. In October, 1566, attempting 
with his own hand to seize a Border freebooter, called 
John Elliot of the Park, he was severely wounded in the 
hand. The Queen, who was then at Jedburgh holding a 
court of justice, hastened through woods, morasses, and 
waters, to pay a visit to the wounded Warden ; and though 
the distance was twenty English miles, she went and re- 
turned from Hermitage Castle in the same day. This 
excursion might arise solely from Mary's desire to learn 
the cause and particulars of a great outrage on her lieu- 
tenant ; but all those who wished ill to her, who were a 
numerous body, represented it as expressing her anxiety 
for the safety of her lover.* 

In the mean time, the dissensions between Darnley and 
the Queen continued to increase ; and while he must 
have been disliked by Mary, from their numerous 
quarrels, and the affi'onts he put upon her, as well as 
fi'om his share in the murder of Rizzio, those who had 
been concerned with him in that last crime^ considered 

* See Introduction to the Border MinstreUy^ Sir Walter Scott's 
Poetical Wbrksy vol. i. pp. 188-185. 
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him as a poor mean-spirited wretch, who, having engaged 
his associates in so daring an act, had afterwards be- 
trayed and deserted them. His latter conduct showed 
no improvement in either sense or spirit He pretended 
he would leave the kingdom, and by this and other 
capricious resolutions, hastily adopted and abandoned, he 
so far alienated the aflfections of the Queen, that many 
of the unscrupulous and plotting nobles by whom she 
was surrounded formed the idea that it would be very 
agreeable to Mary if she could be freed from her union 
with this unreasonable and ill-tempered young man. 

The first proposal made to her was, that she should be 
separated from Damley by a divorce. Bothwell, Mait- 
land, Morton, and Murray, are said to have joined in 
pressing such a proposal upon Queen Mary, who was 
then residing at Craigmillar Castle, near Edinburgh ; but 
she rejected it steadily. A conspiracy of a darker kind 
was then agitated, for the murder of the unhappj 
Damley ; and Bothwell seems to have entertained little 
doubt that Mary, thus rid of an unacceptable husband, 
would choose himself for his successor. He spoke with 
the Earl of Morton on the subject of despatching 
Darnley, and represented it as an enterprise which had 
the approbation of the Queen. Morton refused to stir in 
a matter of so great consequence, unless he received a 
mandate under the Queen's hand. Bothwell undertook 
to procure him such a warrant, but he never kept his 
word. This was confessed by Morton at his death. 
When it was asked of him by the clergyman who 
received his confession, why he had not prevented the 
conspiracy by making it public, he repUed, that there 
was no one to whom he could confess it with safety. 
^^ The Queen," he said, " was herself in the plot ; and if I 
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Lad told Darnley, his folly was so great that I am certain 
lie would have betrayed it to his wife, and so my own 
destruction would have been assured." But though he 
<iid not acknowledge more than I have told you, Mor- 
ton was always supposed to be one of the active con- 
spirators ; and it was universally believed that a daring 
and profligate relation of his, called Archibald Douglas, 
parson of Glasgow, was one of the actual murderers.* 
While these suspicions hung over Morton himself, he 
seems to have had no reason for believing Mary's guilt, 
excepting what Bothwell told him ; while he admits that 
IBothwell never showed him any warrant under the 
Queen's hand, though he promised to do so. It seems 
probable that Maitland of Lethington also knew the fatal 
and guilty secret. Morton and he, however, were both 
men of deep sagacity. They foresaw that Bothwell 
would render himself, and perhaps the Queen also, odious 
to the nation by the dark and bloody action which he 
meditated ; and therefore they resolved to let him run on 
his course, in the hope that he would come to a speedy 
fall, and that they themselves might succeed to the su- 
preme power. 

While these schemes were in agitation against his life, 
Darnley fell ill at Glasgow, and his indisposition proved 
to be the small-pox. The Queen sent her physician, and 
after an interval went herself to wait upon him, and 
an apparent reconciliation was effected between them. 
They came together to Edinburgh on the 31st January, 
1566-67. The King was lodged in a religious house 

* Douglas was, twenty years afterwards, brought to tri^l for his 
alleged participation in the murder of Daraley, and acquitted. — See 
an account of the procedure thereon, in Arnot's Ciiminal Triah, 4to, 
pp. 7-20. 
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called the Kirk of Field, just without the walls of the 
city.* The Queen and the infant Prince were accommo- 
dated in the palace of Holjrood. The reason assigned 
for their living separate was the danger of the child 
catching the small-pox. But the Queen showed much 
attention to her husband, visiting him frequently; and 
they never seemed to have been on better terms than 
when the conspiracy against Damley's life was on the 
eve of being executed. Meanwhile Damley and his 
groom of the chamber were alone during the night-time, 
and separated from any other persons, when measures 
were taken for his destruction in the following horrible 
manner : — 

On the evening of the 9 th February, several persons, 
kinsmen, retainers, and servants of the Earl of Bothwell, 
came in secret to the Kirk of Field. They had with 
them a great quantity of gunpowder ; and by means of 
false keys they obtained entrance into the cellars of the 
building, where they disposed the powder in the vaults 
under Damley*s apartment, and especially beneath the 
spot where his bed was placed. About two hours after 
midnight upon the ensuing morning, Bothwell himself 
came, disguised in a riding-cloak, to see the execution of 
the cruel project. Two of his ruffians went in and took 
means of firing the powder, by lighting a piece of slow- 
burning match at one end, and placing the other amongst 
the gunpowder. They remained for some time watching 
the event, and Bothwell became so impatient, that it was 
with difficulty he was prevented from entering the house, 
to see whether the light had not been extinguished by 
some accident. One of his accomplices, by looking 

* The Kirk of Field stood on part of the site of the College of 

Edinburgh. 
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through a window, ascertained that it was still burning. 
The explosion presently took place, blew up the Kirk of 
Field, and alarmed the whole city. The body of Darnley 
was found in the adjoining orchard. The bed in which 
he lay had preserved him from all action of the fire, 
which occasioned a general belief that he and his 
chamber-groom, who was found in the same situation, 
had been strangled and removed before the house was 
blown up. But this was a mistake. It is clearly proved, 
by the evidence of those who were present at the event, 
that there were no means employed but the gunpowder, — 
a mode of destruction sufficiently powerful to have 
rendered any other unnecessary. 
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The horrible murder of the unhappy Darnley excited 
the strongest suspicions and the greatest discontent, in 
the city of Edinburgh and through the whole kingdom. 
Bothwell was pointed out by the general voice as the 
author of the murder ; and as he still continued to enjoy 
the favor of Mary, her reputation was not spared. To 
have brought this powerful criminal to an open and im- 
partial trial would have been the only way for the Queen 
to recover her popularity ; and Mary made a show of 
doing this public justice, but under circumstances which 
favored the criminal. 

Lennox, father of the murdered Damley, had, as was 
his natural duty, accused Bothwell of the murder of his 
son. But he received little countenance in prosecuting 
the accused. Everything seemed to be done as hastily as 
if it were determined to defeat the operations of justice. 
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Lennox received information, on the 28th of March, that 
the 12lh of April was appointed for the day of trial ; and, 
at so short warning as fourteen days, he was summoned, 
as nearest relation of the murdered monarch, to appear as 
accuser, and to support the charge he had made against 
Bothwell. The Earl of Lennox complained that the time 
allowed him to prepare the charge and evidence neces- 
sary for convicting so powerful a criminal was greatly 
too short ; but he could not prevail to have it extended. 

It was a usual thing in Scotland for persons accused of 
crimes to come to the bar of a court of justice attended 
by all their friends, retainers, and dependents, the num- 
ber of whom was frequently so great that the judges and 
accusers were overawed, and became afraid to proceed in 
the investigation ; so that the purposes of justice were 
for the time frustrated. Bothwell, conscious of guilt, was 
desirous to use this means of protection to the utmost. 
He appeared in Edinburgh with full five thousand attend- 
ants. Two hundred chosen musketeers kept close by his 
side, and guarded the doors of the court as soon as the 
criminal had entered. In' such circumstances, there could 
be no chance of a fair trial. Lennox did not appear, 
saving by one of his vassals, who protested against the 
proceedings of the day. No charge was made, — no 
proof of innocence, of course, was required, — and a jury, 
consisting of nobles and gentlemen of the first rank, ac- 
quitted Bothwell of a crime of which all the world 
believed him to be guilty. 

The public mind remained dissatisfied with this mock- 
ery of justice ; but Bothwell, without regarding the mur- 
murs of the people, hurried forward to possess himself of 
the situation which he had made vacant by the murder of 
Damley. He convened a number of the principal nobil- 
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ity, at a feast given in a tavern, and prevailed on them 
to sign a bond, in which they not only declared 
Both well altogether innocent of the King's death, 
but recommended him as the fittest person whom her Maj- 
esty could choose for a husband. Morton, Maitland, and 
others, who afterwards were Mary's bitter enemies and 
accusers, subscribed this remarkable deed ; either because 
they were afraid of the consequences of a refusal, or that 
they thought it the readiest and safest course for accom- 
plishing their own purposes, to encourage Bothwell and 
the Queen to run headlong to their ruin, by completing a 
marriage which must be disgustful to the whole kingdom. 

Murray, the most important person in Scotland, had 
kept aloof from all these proceedings. He was in Fife 
when the King was murdered, and, about three days be- 
fore BothwelFs trial, he obtained leave of his sister, the 
Queen, to travel to France. Probably he did not con- 
sider that his own person would be safe, should Bothwell 
rise to be King. 

The Earl of Bothwell, thus authorized by the apparent 
consent of the nobility, and, no doubt, thinking himself 
secure of the Queen's approbation, suddenly appeared at 
the Bridge of Cramond, with a thousand horse, as Mary 
arrived there on her return from Stirhng to Edinburgh. 
Bothwell took the Queen's horse by the bridle, and sur- 
rounding and disarming her attendants, he led her, as if 
by an appearance of force, to the strong castle of Dunbar, 
of which he was governor. On this occasion, Mary seems 
neither to have attempted to resist, nor to have expressed 
that feeling of anger and shame which would have been 
proper to her character as a queen or as a woman. Her 
attendants were assured by the officers of Bothwell, that 
she was carried off in consequence of her own consent ; 
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and, considering that such an outrage was offered to a 
sovereign of her high rank and bold spirit, her tame sub- 
mission and silence under it seem scarce othei'wise to be 
accounted for. They remained at Dunbar ten days, after 
which they again appeared in Edinburgh, apparently rec- 
onciled ; the Earl carefully leading the Queen's palfrey, 
and conducting her up to the castle of Edinburgh, the 
government of which was held by one of his adherents. 

TThilst these strange proceedings took place. Both- 
well had been able to procure a sentence of divorce against 
his wife, a sister of the Earl of Huntly. On the 12 th of 
May the Queen made a public declaration that she for- 
gave Bothwell the late violence which he had committed, 
and that, although she was at first highly displeased with 
him, she was now resolved not only to grant him her pardon, 
but also to promote him to further honors. She was as 
good as her word, for she created him Duke of Orkney ; 
and on the 15th of the same month did Mary, with un- 
pardonable indiscretion, commit the great folly of marry- 
ing this ambitious and profligate man, stained as he was 
with the blood of her husband.* 

The Queen was not long in discovering that by this 
unhappy marriage she had gotten a more ruthless and 
wicked husband than she had in the flexible Damley. 
Bothwell used her grossly ill ; and, being disappointed in 
bis plans of getting the young Prince into his keeping, 
used such upbraiding language to Mary, that she prayed 
for a knife with which to stab herself, rather than endure 
his ill-treatment 

In the mean time, the public discontent rose high, and 

♦ " As a sad presage of what was quickly to follow, this phrase of 
Ovid was found affixt on the palace gate, the night of the marriage : 
* Metue mabis Maio nubere mdgui ait.' " — Kkith, p. 886. 
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Morton, M^land, and others, who had been themselves 
privy to ihe murder of Damley, placed themselves, not- 
withstanding, at the head of a nmnerous party of the 
nobility, who resolved to revenge his death and remove 
Both well from his usurped power. They took arms hastily, 
and had nearly surprised the Queen and Bothwell, while 
feasting in the castle of the Lord Borthwick, from whence 
they fled to Dunbar, the Queen being concealed in the 
disguise of a page. 

The confederated lords marched towards Dunbar, and 
the Queen and Bothwell, having assembled an army, ad- 
vanced to the encounter, and met them on Carberry Hill, 
not far from the place where the battle of Pinkie was 
fought. This was on the 15th of June, 1567. Mary 
would have acted more wisely in postponing the threatened 
action, for the Hamiltons, in great force, were on their 
way to join her. But she had been accustomed to gain 
advantages by rapid and ready movements, and was not 
at first sufficiently aware what an unfavorable impression 
existed against her even in her own army. Many, if not 
most, of those troops who had joined the Queen, had little 
inclination to fight in Bothwell's cause. He himself, in a 
bravado, offered to prove his innocence of Damley's mur- 
der, by a duel in the lists with any of the opposite lords 
who should affirm his guilt. The valiant Kirkaldy of 
Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and Lord Lindsay of the 
Byres, successively undertook the combat ; but Bothwell 
found exceptions to each of them ; and finally it appeared 
that this wicked man had not courage to fight with any 
one in that quarrel. In the mean time, the Queen's army 
began to disband, and it became obvious that they would 
not fight in her cause, while they considered it as the same 
with that of Bothwell. She therefore recommended to 
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him to fly from the field of action ; an advice which he 
was not slow in following, riding to Dunbar as fast as he 
could, and from thence escaping by sea. 

Mary surrendered herself, upon promise of respect and 
kind treatment, to the Jjaird of Grange, and was con- 
ducted by him to the head-quarters of the confederate army. 
When she arrived there, the lords received her with silent 
respect ; but some of the common soldiers hooted at and 
insulted her, until Grange, drawing his sword, compelled 
them to be silent. The lords adopted the resolution of 
returning to the capital, and conveying Mary thither, sur- 
rounded by their troops. 

As the unhappy Queen approached Edinburgh, led as 
it were in triumph by the victors, the most coarse and in- 
sulting behavior was used towards her by the lower classes. 
There was a banner prepared for this insurrection, display- 
ing, on the one side, the portrait of Damley, as he lay 
murdered under a tree in the fatal orchard, with these 
words embroidered, "Judge and avenge my cause, O 
Lord ! " and on the other side, the little Prince on his 
knees, holding up his hands, as if praying to Heaven to 
punish his father's murderers. As the Queen rode through 
the streets, with her hair loose, her garments disordered, 
covered with dust, and overpowered with grief, shame, 
and fatigue, this fatal flag was displayed before her eyes, 
while the voices of the rude multitudes upbraided her with 
having been an accomplice in Darnley's murder. The 
pame cries were repeated, and the same insulting banner 
displayed, before the windows of the Lord Provost's house, 
to which she was for a few hours committed as if a prisoner. 
The better class of craftsmen and citizens were at length 
moved by her sorrows, and showed such a desire to take her 
part, that the lords determined to remove her from the city, 
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where respect to her birth and misfortune seemed likely 
to create partisans, in spite of her own indiscretions, and 
the resentment of her enemies. Accordingly, on the next 
evening, being 16th June, 1567, Mary, in disguised ap- 
parel, and escorted by a strong armed force, was conveyed 
from Ilolyrood to the castle of Lochleven, which stands 
on a little island, surrounded by the lake of the same name, 
and was there detained a prisoner. 

The insurgent lords now formed themselves into a 
Secret Council, for managing the affairs of the nation. 
Their first attention was turned to securing Bothwell, 
although, perhaps, there may have been some even among 
their own number — Morton, for example, and Maitland 
— who had been participant with him in the murder of 
Darnley, who could not be very desirous that he should 
be produced on a public trial. But it was necessary to 
make a show of pursuing him, and many were sincerely 
desirous that he should be taken. 

Kirkaldy of Grange followed Bothwell with two vessels, 
and had nearly surprised him in the harbor of Lerwick, 
the fugitive making his escape at one issue of the bay, 
while Grange entered at another; and Bothwell might 
even then have been captured, but that Grange's ship 
ran upon a rock, and was wrecked, though the crew 
escaped. Bothwell was only saved for a more melan- 
choly fate. lie took to piracy in the Northern Seas, 
in order to support himself and his sailors. He was 
in consequence assaulted and taken by some Danish 
ships of war. The Danes threw him into the dungeons 
of the castle of Malmay, where he died in captivity, about 
the end of the year 1576. It is said, that this atrocious 
criminal confessed at his death, that he had conducted the 
murder of Darnley, by the assistance of Murray, Mait- 
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land, and Morton, and that Mary was altogether guiltless 
of that crime. But there is little reliance to be placed 
on the declaration of so wicked a man, even if it were 
certain he had made it. 

Meantime poor Mary reaped the full consequences of 
Bothwell's guilt, and of her own infatuated attachment to 
him. She was imprisoned in a rude and inconvenient 
tower, on a small islet, where there was scarce room to 
walk fifty yards ; and not even the intercession of Queen 
Ehzabeth, who seems for the time to have been alarmed 
at the successful insurrection of subjects against their 
sovereign, could procure any mitigation of her captivity. 
There was a proposal to proceed against the Queen as an 
accomplice in Damley's murder, and to take her life un- 
der that pretence. But the lords of the Secret Council 
resolved to adopt somewhat of a gentler course, by com- 
pelling Mary to suiTcnder her crown to her son, then 
an infant, and to make the Earl of Murray Regent dur- 
ing the child's minority. Deeds to this purpose were 
drawn up, and sent to the castle of Lochleven, to be 
signed by the Queen. Lord Lindsay, the rudest, most 
bigoted, and fiercest of the confederated lords, was de- 
puted to enforce Mary's compliance with the commands 
of the Council. He behaved with such peremptory bru- 
tality as had perhaps been expected, and was so unmanly 
as to pinch with his iron glove the arm of the poor Queen, 
to compel her to subscribe the deeds.* 

* " The signature of the three instruments by the Queen," says 
Chalmers, " whether voluntary or involuntary, was not, it seems, 
deemed sufficiently constitutional without the Privy Seal. The same 
brutal Lord Lindsay brought these instruments to Thomas Sinclair, 
who acted as deputy-keeper of that seal, from 1555 to 1674, and who 
appears to have been, in a vicious age, an honest and spirited man. 
He refiised to affix the seal to such iustruments, the Queen being in 
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If Mary had any quarter to which, in her disastrous 
condition, she might look for love and favor, it was to 
her brother Murray. She may have been criminal,— 
she had certainly been grossly infatuated, — yet she de- 
served her brother's kindness and compassion. She had 
loaded him with favors, and pardoned him considerable 
' offences. Unquestionably she expected more favor from 
him than she met with. But Murray was ambitious; 
and ambition breaks through the ties of blood, and for- 
gets the obligations of gratitude. He visited his impris- 
oned sister and benefactress in Lochleven Castle, but it 
was not to bring her comfort : on the contrary, he pressed 
all her errors on her with such hard-hearted severity, that 
she burst into floods of tears, and abandoned herself to 
despair. 

Murray accepted of the Regency, and in doing so broke 
22dAug., all remaining ties of tenderness betwixt himself 

1667. g^jj^ j^jg sister. He was now at the head of the 
ruling faction, consisting of what were called the King's 
Lords ; while such of the nobihty as desired that Mary, 
being now freed from the society of Bothwell, should be 
placed at liberty, and restored to the administration of the 
kingdom, were termed the Queen's Party. The strict 
and sagacious government of Murray imposed silence 
and submission for a time upon this last-named faction ; 
but a singular incident changed the face of things for a 
moment, and gave a gleam of hope to the unfortunate 
captive. 

Sir William Douglas, the Laird of Lochleven, owner 

ward. Lord Lind?ay, therefore, with a company of folks, comptUed 
Sinclair to affix the seal, the officer protesting against this violence, 
which he could not resist." — Life of Queen Mary, 4to, vol. L pp. 248, 
249. 
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of the castle where Mary was imprisoned, was a half- 
brother, by the mothei^'s side, of the Regent Murray. 
This baron discharged, with severe fidelity, the task of 
Marjr's jailor ; but his youngest brother, George Douglas, 
became more sensible to the Queen's distress, and perhaps 
to her beauty, than to the interests of the Regent, br of 
his own family. A plot laid by hfcoi for the Queen's 
deUverance was discovered, and he was expelled from 
the island in consequence. But he kept up a corre- 
spondence with a kinsman of his own, called Little 
Bouglas, a boy of fifteen or sixteen, who had remained 
in the castle. On Sunday, the 2d May, 1568, this little 
"William Douglas contrived to steal the keys of the castle 
while the family were at supper. He let Mary and her 
attendant out of the tower when all had gone to rest, — 
locked the gates of the castle to prevent pursuit, — placed 
the Queen and her waiting-woman in a little skiff, and 
rowed them to the shore, throwing the keys of the castle 
into the lake in the course of their passage. Just when 
they were about to set out on this adventurous voyage, 
the youthful pilot had made a signal, by a light in a par- 
ticular window, visible at the upper end of the lake, to 
intimate that all was safe. Lord Seaton and a party of 
the Hamiltons were waiting at the landing-place. The 
Queen instantly mounted, and hurried off to Niddry, in 
"West Lothian, from which place she went next day to 
Hamilton. The news flew like lightning throughout the 
country, and spread enthusiasm everywhere. The people 
remembered Mary's gentleness, grace, and beauty, — they 
remembered her misfortunes also, — and if they reflected 
on her errors, they thought they had been punished with 
sufficient severity. On Sunday, Mary was a sad and 
helpless captive in a lonely tower. On the Saturday 
VOL. n. 10 
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following, she was at the head of a powerful confederacy, 
by which nine earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, and 
many gentlemen of high rank, engaged to defend her 
person and restore her power. But this gleam of success 
was only temporary. 

It was the Queen's purpose to place her person in secu- 
rity in the castle of •Dunbarton, and her army, under the 
Earl of Argyle, proposed to carry her thither in a species 
of triumph. The Regent was lying at Glasgow with 
much inferior forces ; but, with just confidence in his own 
military skill, as well as the talents of Morton, and the 
valor of Kirkaldy and other experienced soldiers, he de- 
termined to meet the Queen's lords in their proposed 
march, and to give them battle. 

On 13 th May, 1568, Murray occupied the village of 
Langside, which lay full in the march of the Queen's 
army. The Hamiltons, and other gentlemen of Mary's 
troop, rushed forth with ill-considered valor to dispute the 
pass. They fought, however, with obstinacy, after the 
Scottish manner ; that is, they pressed on each other front 
to front, each fixmg his spear in his opponent's target, and 
then endeavoring to bear him down, as two bulls do when 
they encounter each other. Morton decided the battle, 
by attacking the flank of the Hamiltons, while their col- 
umn was closely engaged in the front The measure was 
decisive, and the Queen's anny was completely routed. 

Queen Mary beheld this final and fatal defeat from a 
castle called Crookstane, about four miles from Paisley, 
where she and Damley had spent some happy days after 
their marriage, and which, therefore, must have been the 
scene of bitter recollections. It was soon evident that 
there was no resource but in flight, and, escorted by Lord 
Herries and a few faithful followers, she rode sixty miles 
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before she stopped at the Abhey of Dundrennan, in Gal- 
loway. From this place she had the means of retreating 
either to France or England, as she should ultimately de- 
termine. In France she was sure to have been well 
received; but England afforded a nearer, and, as she 
thought, an equally safe place of refuge. 

Forgetting, therefore, the various causes of emulation 
^hich existed betwixt Elizabeth and herself, and remem- 
l>ering only the smooth and flattering words which she 
liad received from her sister sovereign, it did not occur to 
the Scottish Queen that she should incur any risk by 
throwing herself upon the hospitality of England. It 
xnay also be supposed that poor Mary, amongst whose 
faults want of generosity could not be reckoned, judged 
of Elizabeth according to the manner in which she would 
lierself have treated the Queen of England in the same 
situation. She therefore resolved to take refuge in Eliz- 
abeth's kingdom, in spite of the opposition of her wiser 
attendants.* They kneeled and entreated in vain. She 
entered the fatal boat, crossed the Solway, and delivered 
herself up to a gentleman named Lowther, the English 

♦ " This resolution unwisely taken, Lord Hemes wrote on Satur- 
day the 16th of May, to Lowther, the deputy-captain of Carlisle, in- 
torming him of the Queen's misfortune, and desiring to know, if she 
should be reduced to the necessity of seeking refuge in England, she 
XDight come safely to Carlisle. Lowther wrote a doubtful answer, say- 
ing that Lord Scroope, the warden of that march, was at London, to 
'Whom he had written; but if the Queen should be pressed by neces- 
sity to pass the Borders, he would meet and protect her till his mis- 
tress's pleasure were known. Without waiting, however, for this an- 
swer, which was promptly written, the Queen, with sixteen attendants, 
the chief of whom was the gallant Lord Herries, embarked in a fish- 
mg-boat, and on the evening of Sunday, 16th May, 1568, ai*rived safe 
at Workington. On this occasion the unfortunate Queen had not a 
second habit — nor a shilling in her pocket." — Chalmers, voL L 
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deputy-warden. Much surprised, doubtless, at the inci- 
dent, he sent express to inform Queen Elizabeth; and, 
receiving the Scottish Queen with as much respect as he 
had the means of showing, lodged her in Carlisle Castle. 

Queen Elizabeth had two courses in her power, which 
might be more or less generous, but were alike just and 
lawful. She might have received Queen Mary honora- 
bly, and afforded her the succor she petitioned for ; or, if 
she did not think that expedient, she might have allowed 
her to remain in her dominions, at liberty to depart from 
them freely, as she had entered them voluntarily. 

But Elizabeth, great as she was upon other occasions 
of her reign, acted on the present from mean and envious 
motives. She saw in the fugitive who implored her pro- 
tection, a princess who possessed a right of succession to 
the crown of England, which, by the Catholic part of her 
subjects at least, was held superior to her own. She re- 
membered that Mary had been led to assume the arms 
and titles of the English monarchy, or rather that the 
French had assumed them in her name, when she was in 
childhood. She recollected that Mary had been her rival 
in accomplishments ; and certainly she did not forget that 
she was her superior in youth and beauty ; and had the 
advantage, as she had expressed it herself, to be the 
mother of a fair son, while she remained a barren stock. 
Ehzabeth, therefore, considered the Scottish Queen, not 
as a sister and friend in distress, but as an enemy, over 
whom circumstances had given her power, and determined 
upon reducing her to the condition of a captive. 

In pursuance of the line of conduct to which this mean 
train of reasoning led, the unfortunate Mary was sur- 
rounded by English guards ; and, as Elizabeth reasonably 
doubted that if she were left upon the Border, the fugi- 
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lave Queen might obtain aid from her adherents in Scot- 
land, she was removed to Bohon Castle, in Yorkshire. 
But some pretext was wanting for a conduct so violent, 
so ungenerous, and so unjust, and Elizabeth contrived to 
find one. 

The Regent Murray, upon Mar/s flight to England, 
had endeavored to vindicate his conduct in the eyes of 
Queen Elizabeth, by alleging that his sister had been ac- 
cessory to the murder of her husband, Damley, in order 
that she might marry her paramour, Bothwell. Now, al- 
though this, supposing it to be true, was very criminal 
conduct, yet Elizabeth had not the least title to constitute 
herself judge in the matter. Mary was no subject of 
hers, nor, according to the law of nations, had the Eng- 
lish Queen any right to act as umpire in the quarrel be- 
tween the Scottish sovereign and her subjects. But she 
extorted in the following manner a sort of acquiescence 
in her right to decide, from the Scottish Queen. 

The messengers of Queen Elizabeth informed Mary 
that their mistress regretted extremely that she could not 
at once admit her to her presence, nor give her the affec- 
tionate reception which she longed to afford her, until her 
visitor stood clear, in the eyes of the world, of the scan- 
dalous accusations of her Scottish subjects. Mary at 
once undertook to make her innocence evident to Eliza- 
beth's satisfaction ; and this the Queen of England pre- 
tended to consider as a call upon herself to act as umpire 
in the quarrel betwixt Mary and the party by which she 
had been deposed and exiled. It was in vain that Mary 
remonstrated, that, in agreeing to remove Elizabeth's 
scruples, she acted merely out of respect to her opinion, 
and a desire to conciliate her favor, but not with the pur- 
pose of constituting the Enghsh Queen her judge in a 
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formal trial. Elizabeth was determined to keep the ad- 
vantage which she had attained, and to act as if Mary 
had, of her full free-will, rendered her rival the sole 
arbiter of her fate. 

The Queen of England accordingly appointed commis* 
sioners to hear the parties, and consider the evidence 
which was to be laid before them by both sides. The 
Regent Murray appeared in person before these commis- 
sioners, in the odious character of the accuser of his sis- 
ter, benefactress, and sovereign. Queen Mary also sent 
the most able of her adherents, the Bishop of Ross, Lord 
Herries, and others, to plead the case on her side. 

The Commission met at York in October, 1568. The 
proceedings commenced with a singular attempt to estab- 
lish the obsolete question of the alleged supremacy of 
England over Scotland. " You come hither," said the 
English commissioners to the Regent and his assistants, 
" to submit the differences which divide the kingdom of 
Scotland to the Queen of England, and therefore I first 
require you to pay her Grace the homage due to her.** 
The Earl of Murray blushed, and was silent But Mait- 
land of Lethington answered with spirit: "When Eliz- 
abeth restores to Scotland the earldom of Huntingdon, 
with Cumberland, Northumberland, and such other lands 
as Scotland did of old possess in England, we will do 
such homage for these territories as was done by the 
ancient sovereigns of Scotland who enjoyed them. As to 
the crown and kingdom of Scotland, they are more free 
than those of England, which lately paid Peter-pence to 
Rome." 

This question being waived, they entered on the proper 
business of the Commission. It was not without hesita- 
tion that Murray was induced to state his accusation in 
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explicit terms, and there was still greater difficulty in 
obtaining from him any evidence in support of the odious 
charges of matrimonial infidelity, and accession to the mur- 
der of her husband, with which that accusation charged 
Mary. It is true, the Queen's conduct had been unguard- 
ed and imprudent, but there was no arguing from thence 
that she was guilty of the foul crime charged. Some- 
thing like proof was wanted, and at length a box of let- 
ters and papers was produced, stated to have been taken 
from a servant of Bothwell, called Dalgleish. These let- 
ters, if genuine, certainly proved that Mary was a para- 
mour of Bothwell while Damley was yet alive, and that 
she knew and approved of the murder of that ill-fated 
young man. But the letters were alleged by the Queen's 
commissioners to be gross forgeries, devised for the pur- 
pose of slandering their mistress. It is most remarkable, 
tiiat Dalgleish had been condemned and executed without 
a word being asked him about these letters, even if it had 
been only to prove that they had been found in his pos- 
session. Lord Herries and the Bishop of Ross did not 
rest satisfied with defending the Queen ; they charged 
Murray himself with having confederated with Bothwell 
for the destruction of Damley. 

At the end of five months' investigation, the Queen of 
England informed both parties that she had, on the one 
hand, seen nothing which induced her to doubt the worth 
and honor of the Earl of Murray, while, on the other 
hand, he had, in her opinion, proved nothing of the crim- 
inal charges which he had brought against his sover- 
eign. She was therefore, she said, determined to leave 
the affairs of Scotland as she had found them. 

To have treated both parties impartially, as her sen- 
tence seemed intended to imply her desire to do, the 
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Queen ought to have restored Mary to liberty. But 
while Murray was sent down with the loan of a large 
sum of money, Mary was retained in that captivity which 
was only to end with her life. 

Murray returned to Scotland, having had all the advan- 
tage of the conference at York. His coffers were replen- 
ished, and his power confinned, by the favor of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and he had little difficulty in scattering the 
remains of the Queen's lords, who, in fact, had never been 
able to make head since the battle of Langside, and the 
flight of their mistress. 

In the mean time, some extraordinary events took place 
in England. The Duke of Norfolk had formed a plan to 
restore Queen Mary to hberty, and was in recompense to 
be rewarded with her hand in marriage. The Regent 
Murray had been admitted into the secret of this plot, 
although it may be supposed the object was not very 
acceptable to him. Many of the great nobles had agreed 
to join in the undertaking, particularly the powerful Earls 
of Westmoreland and Northumberland. The plot of Nor- 
folk was discovered and proved against him, chiefly by the 
declarations of Murray, who meanly betrayed the secret 
intrusted to him ; and he was seized upon, committed to 
confinement, and, in a few months afterwards, upon the 
discovery of some new intrigues, was tried and executed. 

But before this catastrophe, Northumberland and West- 
moreland rushed into a hasty rebellion, which they were 
unable to conduct with sufficient vigor. Their troops dis- 
persed without a battle before the army which Queen 
Elizabeth sent against them. Westmoreland found a se- 
cure refuge among the Scottish Borderers, who were fa- 
vorable to the cause of JVfary. They assisted him in his 
escape to the sea-coast, and he finally made his way to 
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Flanders, and died in exile. Northumberland was less 
£:)rtunate. A Borderer, named Hector Armstrong of Har- 
law, treacherously betrayed him to the Regent Murray, 
who refused indeed to deliver him up to Queen Elizabeth, 
but detained him prisoner in that same lonely castle of 
Lochleven, which had been lately the scene of Mary's 
captivity. 

All these successive events tended to establish the 
power of Murray, and to diminish the courage of such 
lords as remained attached to the opposite party. But it 
happens frequently, that when men appear most secure 
of the object they have been toiling for, their views are 
suddenly and strangely disappointed. A blow was im- 
pending over Murray from a quarter, which, if named to 
the haughty Regent, he would probably have despised, 
since it originated in the resentment of a private man. 

After the battle of Langside, six of the Hamiltons, who 
had been most ac^tive on that occasion, were sentenced to 
die, as being guilty of treason against James VL, in hav- 
ing espoused his mother's cause. In this doom there was 
little justice, consideiing how the country was divided 
between the claims of the mother and the son. But the 
decree was not acted upon, and the persons condemned 
received their pardon through the mediation of John 
Knox with the Regent. 

One of the individuals thus pardoned was Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, a man of a fierce and vindictive character. 
Like others in his condition, he was punished by the for- 
feiture of his property, although his Hfe was spared. His 
wife had brought him, as her portion, the lands of Wood- 
houselee, near Roslin, and these were bestowed by Mur- 
ray upon one of his favorites. This person exercised the 
right so rudely, as to turn Hamilton's wife out of her 
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own house undressed, and unprotected from the fary of 
the weather. In consequence of this brutal treatment^ 
she became insane, and died. Her husband vowed re- 
venge, not on the actual author of his misfortune, but 
upon the Regent Murray, whom he considered as the 
original cause of it, and whom his family prejudices in- 
duced him to regard as the usurper of the sovereign 
power, and the oppressor of the name and house of Ham- 
ilton. There is little doubt that the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, and some others of his name, encouraged Both- 
wellhaugh in this desperate resolution. 

The assassin took his measures with every mark of 
23d Jan., dchbcration. Having learned that the Regent was 

^^^ to pass through Linlithgow on a certain day, he 
secretly introduced himself into an empty house belonging 
to the Archbishop of St Andrews, which had in front a 
wooden balcony looking upon the street Bothwellhaugh 
hung a black cloth on the wall of the' apartment where 
he lay, that his shadow might not be seen from without, 
and spread a mattress on the floor, that the sound of his 
feet might not be heard from beneath. To secure his 
escape he fastened a fleet horse in the garden behind the 
house, and pulled down the lintel stones from the posts 
of the garden door, so that he might be able to pass 
through it on horseback. He also strongly barricaded 
the front door of the house, which opened to the street 
of the town. Having thus prepared all for concealment 
until the deed was done, and for escape afterwards, he 
armed himself with a loaded carabine, shut himself up in 
the lonely chamber, and waited the arrival of his victim. 

Some friend of Murray transmitted to him a hint of 
the danger which he might incur, in passing through the 
street of a place in which he was known to have enemies, 
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and advised that he should avoid it by going round on 
the outside of the town ; or, at least, by riding hastily 
past the lodging which was more particularly suspected, 
as belonging to the Hamiltons. But the Regent, think- 
ing that the step recommended would have an appearance 
of timidity, held on his way through the crowded street. 
As he came opposite the fatal balcony, his horse being 
somewhat retarded by the number of spectators, Both- 
wellhaugh had time to take a deliberate aim. He fired 
the carabine, and the Regent fell, mortally wounded. The 
ball, after passing through his body, killed the horse of a 
gentleman who rode on his right hand. His attendants 
rushed furiously at the door of the house from which the 
shot had issued ; but Bothwellhaugh's precautions had 
been so securely taken that they were unable to force 
their entrance till he had mounted his good horse, and 
escaped through the garden gate. He was, notwith- 
standing, pursued so closely, that he had very nearly 
been taken ; but after spur and whip had both failed, he 
pricked his horse with his dagger, compelled him to take 
a desperate leap over a ditch, which his pursuers were 
unable to cross, and thus made his escape. 

The Regent died in the course of the night, leaving a 
character which has been, perhaps, too highly extolled 
by one class of authors, and too much depreciated by 
another, according as his conduct to his sister was ap- 
proved or condemned. 

The murderer escaped to France. In the civil wars 
of that country, an attempt was made to engage him, as 
a known desperado, in the assassination of the Admiral 
Coligni ; but he resented it as a deadly insult. He had 
slain a man in Scotland, he said, from whom he had sus- 
tained a mortal injury ; but the world could not engage 
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him to attempt the life of one against whom he had no 
personal cause of quarrel. 

The death of Murray had been an event expected by 
many of Queen Mary's adherents. The very night after 
it happened, Scott of Buccleuch and Ker of Faimiehirst 
broke into England, and ravaged the frontier with more 
than their wonted severity. When it was objected by one 
of the suflPerers under this foray, that the Regent would 
punish the party concerned in such illegal violence, the 
Borderer replied contemptuously, that the Regent was 
as cold as his bridle-bit. This served to show that their 
leaders had been privy to Bothwellhaugh's action, and 
now desired to take advantage of it, in order to give 
grounds for war between the countries. But Queen 
EUzabeth was contented to send a small army to the 
frontier, to bum the castles and ravage the estates of the 
two clans which had been engaged in the hostile inroad ; 
a service which they executed with much* severity on the 
clans of Scott and Ker, without doing injury to those other 
Borderers against whom their mistress had no complaint. 

Upon the death of Murray^ Lennox was chosen Regent 
He was the father of the murdered Damley, yet showed 
no excessive thirst of vengeance. He endeavored to pro- 
cure a union of parties, for the purpose of domestic peace. 
But men's minds on both sides had become too much 
exasperated against each other. The Queen's party was 
strengthened by Maitland. of Lethington and Kirkaldy 
of Grange joining that faction, after having been long the 
boast of that of the King. Lethington we have often 
mentioned as one of the ablest men in Scotland, and Kirk- 
aldy was certainly one of the bravest. He was, besides, 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and his declaring that he 
held that important place for the Queen, gave great spirit 
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to Mary's adherents. At the same time, they 
were deprived of a stronghold of scarcely infe- 
rior consequence, by the loss of Dunbarton Castle in the 
following extraordinary manner. 

This fortress is one of the strongest places in the world. 
It is situated on a rock, which rises almost perpendicu- 
larly from a level plain to the height of several hundred 
feet On the summit of this rock the buildings are situ- 
ated, and as there is only one access from below, which 
rises by steps, and is strongly guarded and fortified, 
the fort might be almost held to be impregnable, that is, 
impossible to be taken. One Captain Crawford of Jor- 
danhill, a distinguished adherent of the King's party, re- 
solved, nevertheless, to make an attempt on this formi- 
dable castle. 

He took advantage of a misty and moonless night to 
bring to the foot of the castle-rock the scaling-ladders 
which he had provided, choosing for his terrible experi- 
ment the place where the rock was highest, and where, 
of course, less pains were taken to keep a regular guard. 
This choice was fortunate ; for the first ladder broke with 
the weight of the men who attempted to mount, and the 
noise of the fall must have betrayed them, had there been 
any sentinel within hearing. Crawford, assisted by a 
soldier, who had deserted from the castle, and was acting 
as his guide, renewed the attempt in person, and having 
scrambled up to a projecting ledge of rock, where there 
was some footing, contrived to make fast the ladder, by 
tying it to the roots of a tree, which grew about midway 
up the rock. Here they found a small flat surface, suf- 
ficient, however, to afford footing to the whole party, 
which was, of course, very few in number. In scaling 
the second precipice, another accident took place : One 
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of the party, subject to epileptic fits, was seized by one 
of these attacks, brought on perhaps by terror, while he 
was in the act of climbing up the ladder. His illness 
made it impossible for him either to ascend or descend. 
To have slain the man would have been a cruel expe- 
dient, besides that the fall of his body from the ladder 
might have alarmed the garrison. Crawford caused him, 
therefore, to be tied to the ladder ; then all the rest de- 
scending, they turned the ladder, and thus mounted with 
ease over the belly of the epileptic person. When the 
party gained the summit, they slew the sentinel ere he 
had time to give the alarm, and easily surprised the slum- 
bering garrison, who had trusted too much to the security 
of their castle to keep good watch. This exploit of Craw- 
ford may compare with anything of the kind which we 
read of in history. 

Hamilton, the Archbishop of Saint Andrews, was made 
prisoner in Dunbarton, where he had taken refuge, as he 
was particularly hated by the King's party. He was now 
in their hands, and, as they had formerly proclaimed him 
a traitor, they now without scruple put him to death as 
such. This cruel deed occasioned other violences, by 
way of retaliation, which, in turn, led to fresh acts of 
bloodshed. All natural ties were forgotten in the dis- 
tinction of Kingsmen and Queensmen ; and, as neither 
party gave quarter to their opponents, the civil war as- 
sumed a most horrible aspect Fathers, and sons, and 
brothers, took opposite sides, and fought against each 
other. The very children of the towns and villages 
formed themselves into bands for King James or Queen 
Mary, and fought inveterately with stones, sticks, and 
knives. 

In the midst of this confusion, each party called a Par- 
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liament, which was attended only by the lords of their 
own side. The Queen's Parliament met at Edinburgh, 
under protection of the castle, and its governor Kirkaldy. 
The King's faction had a much more numerous assembly, 
assuming the same denomination, at Stirling, where they 
produced the young King, to give authority to their pro- 
ceedings. The boy, with natural childishness, taking 
notice of a rent in the carpet which covered the table at 
which the clerks sat, observed, " there was a hole in the 
Parliament." These words were remarked afterwards, as 
if they had contained a sort of prophecy of the following 
singular event : — 

Kirkaldy devised an enterprise, by which, if successful, 
he would have put a complete stop to the proceedings of 
the King's Parliament, nay, to the civil war itself. He 
sent for Buccleuch and Faimiehirst, already noticed as 
zealous partisans of Mary, desiring them to bring a large 
party of their best horsemen, and joined with them the 
Lord Claud Hamilton, with a detachment of infantry. 
The whole was guided by a man of the name of Bell, 
who knew the town of Stirling, being a native of that 
place. On the 4th of September, 1571, he introduced 
the party, consisting of about five hundred men, into the 
middle of the town, at four in the morning, without even 
a dog barking at them. They then raised the alarm, cry- 
ing out, " God and the Queen ! think on the Archbishop 
of Saint Andrews ! all is our own ! " According to the 
directions they had received, they sent parties to the dif- 
ferent houses of which the King's lords had taken posses- 
sion, and made them prisoners without resistance, except 
on the part of Morton, whose obstinate valor obliged them 
to set fire to his lodgings. He then reluctantly surren- 
dered himself to Buccleuch, who was his near connection. 
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But his resistance had gained some time, and the assail- 
ants had scattered themselves in quest of plunder. At 
this moment, Mar brought a party of musketeers out of 
the castle, and placing them behind the walls of a house 
which he had commenced building on the castle-hill, he 
opened a heavy and unexpected fire upon the Queens- 
men. These being already in disorder, were struck with 
panic in the moment of victory, and began to fly. The 
scene was now completely changed, and they who had 
been triumphant the moment before, were glad to surren- 
der to their own captives. Lennox the Regent had been 
mounted behind Spens of Wormeston, who had made him 
captive. He was a particular object of vengeance to the 
Hamiltons, who longed to requite the death of the Arch- 
bishop of Saint Andrews. He was killed, as was Delieved, 
by Lord Claud Hamilton's orders, and Spens, who most 
honorably endeavored to protect his prisoner, was slain 
at the same time. The Queen's party retreated out of 
Stirling without much loss, for the Borderers carried off 
all the horses, upon which the opposite party might have 
followed the chase. Kirkaldy received the news of the 
Regent's death with much dissatisfaction, abusing those 
who commanded the party as disorderly beasts, who nei- 
ther knew how to gain a victory, nor how to use it Had 
he placed himself at the head of the detachment, as he 
had earnestly desired to do, it is probable that the Raid 
of Stirling might have ended the war. As it fell out, the 
quarrel was only embittered, if possible, by the death of 
Lennox. 

The Earl of Mar was named Regent on the King's 
side. He was a man of fair and moderate views, and so 
honorably desirous of restoring the blessing of peace to 
his country, that the impossibility of attaining his object 
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is said to have shortened his life. He died 29th Octo- 
ber, 1572, having been Regent little more than one year.* 

The Earl of Morton was next made Regent. We have 
seen that this nobleman, however respectable for courage 
and talents, was nevertheless of a fierce, treacherous, and 
cruel disposition. He had been concerned in Rizzio's 
murder, and was at least acquainted with that of Damley. 
It was to be expected that he would continue the war 
with the same ferocious cruelty by which it had been dis- 
tinguished, instead of laboring, like Mar, to diminish its 
violence. This fell out accordingly. Each party contin- 
ued to execute their prisoners ; and as skirmishes were 
daily fought, the number of persons who fell by the sword, 
or died upon the gibbet, was fearfully great. From the 
family name of Morton, these were called the Douglases* 
wars. 

After these hostilities had existed for about hve years, 
the Duke of Chatelherault and the Earl of Huntly, the 
two principal nobles who had supported the Queen's cause, 
submitted themselves to the King's authority, and to the 
sway of the Regent. Kirkaldy of Grange, assisted by the 
counsels of Maitland of Lethington, continued to maintain 
the castle of Edinburgh against Morton. But Queen 
EUzabeth, who became now desirous of ending the Scot- 
tish dissensions, sent Sir William Drury from Berwick 
with a considerable number [1,500] of regular forces, 
and, what was still more needful, a large train of artil- 
lery, which formed a close siege around the castle of 

* " He was, perhaps, the only person in the kingdom who could 
have enjoyed the office of Regent without envy, and have left it with- 
out loss of reputation. Notwithstanding their mutual animosities, both 
parties acknowledged his views to be honorable, and his integrity to 
be uncorrupted." — Wood's Peerage^ vol. ii. p. 212. 
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Edinburgh. The garrison were, however, much more 
distressed for provisions than by the shot of the English 
batteries. It was not till after a valiant defence, in the 
course of which one of the springs which supplied the 
fortress with water was dried up, and the other became 
choked with ruins, that the gallant Kirkaldy was com- 
pelled to capitulate. 

After a siege of thirty-three days he surrendered to the 
English general, who promised that his mistress should 
intercede with the Regent for favorable treatment to the 
governor and his adherents. This might the rather have 
been expected, because Morton and Kirkaldy had been 
at one time great friends. But the Regent was earnest 
in demanding the life of his valorous opponent ; and Eliz- 
abeth, with little regard to her general's honor or her 
own, abandoned the prisoners to Morton's vengeance. 
Kirkaldy and his brother were publicly executed, to the 
great regret even of many of the King's party themselves. 
Maitland of Lethington, more famed for talents than in- 
tegrity, despaired of obtaining mercy where none had 
been extended to Kirkaldy, and put a period to his exist- 
ence by taking poison. Thus ended the civil wars of 
Queen Mary's reign, with the death of the bravest soldier, 
and of the ablest statesman, in Scotland ; for such were 
Kirkaldy and Maitland. 

From the time of the surrender of Edinburgh Castle, 
29th May, 1573, the Regent Morton was in complete 
possession of the supreme power in Scotland. As Queen 
Elizabeth had been his constant friend during the civil 
wars, he paid devoted attention to her wishes when he 
became the undisputed ruler of the kingdom. 

Morton even went so far as to yield up to the justice, 
or the revenge, of the English Queen, that unfortunate 
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Earl of Northumberland, who, as I formerly mentioned, 
had raised a rebellion in England, and flying into 
Scotland, had been confined by the Regent Murray 
in Lochleven Castle. The surrender of this unfortunate 
nobleman to England was a great stain, not only on the 
character of Morton, but on that of Scotland in general, 
which had hitherto been accounted a safe and hospitable 
place of refuge for those whom misfortune or political 
faction had exiled from their own country. It was the 
more particularly noticed, because when Morton himself 
had been forced to fly to England, on account of his share 
in Rizzio's murder, he had been courteously received and 
protected by the unhappy nobleman whom he had now 
delivered up to his fate. It was an additional and aggra- 
vating circumstance, that it was a Douglas who betrayed 
a Percy ; ^d when the annals of their ancestors were 
considered, it was found that while they presented many 
acts of open hostility, many instances of close and firm 
alliance, they never till now had afforded an example of 
any act of treachery exercised by the one family against 
the other. To complete the infamy of the transaction, a 
sum of money was paid to the Regent on this occasion, 
which he divided with Douglas of Lochleven. Northum- 
berland was beheaded at York, 1572. 

In other respects, Scotland derived great advantage 
from the peace with England, as some degree of repose 
was highly necessary to this distracted country. The 
peace now made continued, with little interruption, for 
thirty years and upwards. 

On one occasion, however, a smart action took place 
betwixt the Scots and English, which, though of little 
consequence, I may here tell you of, chiefly because it 
was the last considerable skirmish, — with the exception 
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of a deed of bold daring, of which I shall speak by and 
by, — which the two nations had, or, it is to be hoped, 
ever will have, with each other. 

It was the course adopted for preserving peace upon 
the Border, that the wardens on each side used to meet 
on days appointed, and deliver up to each other the 
malefactors who had committed aggressions upon either 
country, or else make pecuniary reparation for the tres- 
passes which they had done. On the 7th July, 1575, 
Carmichael, as warden for the Scottish Middle Marches, 
met Sir John Foster, the English officer, on the opposite 
frontier, each being, as usual, accompanied by the guards 
belonging to their office, as well as by the armed clans 
inhabiting their jurisdiction. Foster was attended by the 
men of Tynedale, in greater numbers than those of the 
Scottish Borderers, all well armed with jack and spear, 
as well as bows and arrows. The meeting was at first 
peaceful. The wardens commenced their usual business 
of settUng delinquencies ; and their attendants began to 
traffic with each other, and to engage in sports and gam- 
ing. For, notwithstanding their habitual incursions, a sort 
of acquaintance was always kept up between the Border- 
ers on both sides, like that which takes place betwixt the 
outposts of two contending armies. 

During this mutual friendly intercourse, a dispute arose 
between the two wardens, Carmichael desiring delivery 
of an English depredator, for whom Foster, on the other 
hand, refused to be responsible. They both arose from 
their seats as the debate grew warm, and Sir John Foster 
told Carmichael, contemptuously, he ought to match him- 
self with his equals. The English Borderers immediately 
raised their war-cry of " To it, Tynedale ! ** and without 
further ceremony, shot a flight of anx)W8 among the Scots, 
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who, few in number, and surprised, were with difficulty 
able to keep their ground. A band of the citizens of 
Jedburgh arrived just in time to support their country- 
men, and turn the fate of the day; for most of them 
having fire-arms, the old English long-bow no more 
possessed its ancient superiority. After a smart action, 
the English were driven from the field ; Sir John Foster, 
with many of the English gentlemen, being made prison- 
ers, were sent to be at the Regent Morton's disposal. Sir 
Greorge Heron of Chipchase, and other persons of con- 
dition, were slain on the English side. The Scots lost 
but one gentleman of name. 

Morton, afraid of Queen Elizabeth's displeasure, though 
the offence had been given by the English, treated the 
prisoners with distinction, and dismissed them, not only 
without ransom, but with presents of falcons, and other 
tokens of respect. " Are you not well treated ? " said a 
Scotsman to one of these hberated prisoners, " since we 
give you live hawks for dead herons ? " 

This skirmish, called the Raid of the Redswair,* took 
place on the mountainous ridge of the Carter. It pro- 
duced no interruption of concord between the two coun- 
tries, being passed over as a casual affray. Scotland, 
therefore, enjoyed the blessings of peace and tranquillity 
during the greater part of Morton's regency. 

But the advantages which the kingdom derived from 
peace were in some measure destroyed by the corrupt 
and oppressive government of Morton, who turned his 
thoughts almost entirely to amassing treasure, by every 
means in his power. The extensive property, which for- 
merly belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, was a 

* See " The Raid of the Reidswire," Sib Walter Scott's Poetical 
Workst vol. ii. pp. 16-31. 
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mine out of which the Regent and the other great nobles 
contrived to work for themselves a great deal of wealth. 
Tliis they did chiefly by dealing with those who were 
placed in the room of the abbots and priors as commenda- 
tors, by which word the Scots distinguished a layman who 
obtained possession of an ecclesiastical benefice. To these 
commendators the nobles applied, and, by fair means or 
force, compelled them to make over and transfer to them 
the property of the abbacies, or at least to grant it to them 
in long leases for a trifling rent. That you may under- 
stand how this sort of business was managed, I will give 
you a curious instance of it : — 

In August, 1570, Allan Stewart, commendator of the 
abbacy in Crossraguel, in Ayrshire, was prevailed on to 
visit the Earl of Cassihs, who conveyed him, partly against 
his will, to a lonely tower, which overhangs the sea, called 
the Black Vault of Denure, the ruins of which are yet 
visible. He was treated for some time kindly ; but as his 
arms and servants were removed from him, he soon saw 
reason to consider himself less as a friendly guest than as 
a prisoner, to whom some foul play was intended. At 
length, the Earl conveyed his guest into a private cham- 
ber, in which there was no furniture of any kind, except- 
ing a huge clumsy iron grate or gridiron, beneath which 
was a fire of charcoal. " And now, my lord abbot,** said 
the Earl of Cassilis, " will you be pleased to sign these 
deeds ? " And so saying, he laid before him leases and 
other papers, transferring the whole lands of the abbacy 
of Crossraguel to the Earl himself. The commendator re- 
fused to yield up the property, or to subscribe the deeds. 
A party of ruffians then entered, and seizing the unhappy 
man, stripped him of his clothes, and forcibly stretched 
him on the iron bars, where he lay, scorched by the fire 
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beneatli, while they basted him with oil, as a cook bastes 
the joint of meat which she roasts upon a spit. The 
agony of such torture was not to be endured. The poor 
man cried pitifully, begging they would put him to instant 
death, rather than subject him to this lingering misery, 
and offered his purse, with the money it contained, to any 
who would in mercy shoot him through the head. At 
length he was obliged to promise to subscribe whatever 
the Earl wished, rather than endure the excessive torture 
any longer. The letters and leases being then presented 
to him, he signed them with his half-roasted hand, while 
the Earl all the while exclaimed, with the most impudent 
hypocrisy, " Benedicite ! you are the most obstinate man 
I ever saw, to oblige me to use you thus ; I never thought 
to have treated any one as your stubbornness has made 
me treat you." The commendator was afterwards deliv- 
ered by a party commanded by Hamilton of Bargany, 
who attacked the Black Vault of Denure for the purpose 
of his liberation.* But the wild, savage, and ferocious 
conduct of the Earl shows in what manner the nobles 
obtained grants of the church lands from those who had 
possession of them for the time. 

The Earl of Morton, however, set the example of an- 
other and less violent mode of appropriating church reve- 
nues to his own purposes. This was by reviving the 
order of bishops, which had been discarded from the Pres- 
byterian form of church government. For example, on 
the execution of the Archbishop of Saint Andrews, he 
caused Douglas, Rector of Saint Andrews, to be made 
archbishop in his place ; but then he allowed this nominal 
prelate only a small pension out of the large revenues of 
the bishopric, and retained possession of all the rest of the 

* See note to "Ivanhoe," Waverley NoveU^ vol. xvi. pp. 329-887. 
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income for his own advantage, though the rents were lev- 
ied in the bishop's name. 

These and other innovations gave great distress to 
John Kilox, the bold and inflexible father of the Scottish 
Reformation. He saw with pain that the Protestant no- 
bles were likely to diminish even the scanty subsistence 
which had hitherto been supplied to the Scottish clergy, 
out of the ample funds belonging originally to the Church 
of Rome. He was also jealous of the republican equality 
of the clergy, when he beheld the Church of Scotland in- 
novated upon by this new introduction of bishops, though 
with limited incomes and diminished power. For these 
and other reasons he had more than once bitterly rebuked 
24th Nov., the Regent Morton; but when this remarkable 

^^'^' man died, the Regent, who attended his funeral, 
pronounced over his coflfin an eulogium never to be for- 
gotten. " There lies he," said Morton, " who never 
feared the face of man." 

In the state as in the church, the Regent displayed 
symptoms of a vindictive, avaricious, and corrupt disposi- 
tion. Although the civil wars were ended, he resolved to 
avenge upon the Hamiltons the continued support which 
that powerful family had given to the Queen's party, and 
the obstacles which they had thrown in the way of his 
own exaltation. He proceeded to act against them as 
public enemies, drove them out of Scotland, and seized 
upon their estates. The Earl of Arran, eldest brother of 
the family, to whom the estates actually belonged, was 
insane, and in a state of confinement; but this did not 
prevent Morton from declaring that the earldom and the 
lands belonging to it were forfeited, — an abuse of law 
which scandalized all honest men. 

It was not only by confiscation that Morton endeavored 
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to amass wealth. He took money for the offices which 
he had it in his power to bestow. Even in administering 
justice his hands were not pure from bribes ; although to 
dispense the behests of law from favor or love of gain, is 
one of the greatest crimes of which a public man can be 
guilty. 

It is told of Earl Morton, in a history of the family of 
Somerville, that a nobleman of that house having a great 
and important cause to be decided, in which the influence 
of the Regent might assuredly occasion it to be determined 
as he himself should think fit, he followed, by the advice of 
an ancient and experienced acquaintance of the Regent 
the following, singular course : Lord Somerville waited on 
the Earl of Morton, and recommended his case to his fa- 
vorable opinion, — a kind of personal solicitation which 
was then much in use. Having spoken with the Regent 
for a short time, he turned to depart, and opening his 
purse, as if to take out some money to give to the ushers 
and attendants, as was the custom upon such occasions, he 
left the purse on the table as though he had forgot it. 
Morton called after him : — " My lord, your purse, — you 
have forgotten your purse ! " — but Lord Somerville has- 
tened away without turning back. He heard nothing 
more of the purse, which he had taken care should jgth Dec, 
be pretty full of gold ; but Lord Morton that day '""* 
decided the cause in his favor.* 

Instances of such greedy profligacy by degrees alien- 
ated from Morton even the affection and inclination of 
his best friends,t and his government at length became 

* Memorie of the Somervilles, vol. i. pp. 449 - 453. 

t Godscroft, the partial historian of the house of Douglas, admits, 
" that many of Morton's public measures were rather pretexts for ex- 
torting money than for any other good use or end," and adds, " his 
attendants were not altogether void of envie, for their great wealth, 
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80 unpopular, that a universal wish was entertained that 
the King would put an end to the Regency by asBiiming 
the government into his own hands. 

These opinions prevailed so generally, that Morton, 
on the 12th March, 1578, resigned his office of Regent, 
and retired to reside in his castle of Dalkeith, as a pri- 
vate man, leaving the government to be administered by 
a council of nobles, twelve in number. But, accastomed 
to be at the head of the government, he could not long 
remain inactive. He burst from his seclusion in the 
gloomy fortress, which the people called the Lion's Den, 
and, using a mixture of craft and force, expelled the new 
counsellors ; and once more, after the old Pouglas fash- 
ion, obtained the supreme management of public affairs. 
But the sovereign was no longer a child. He was now 
beginning to think and act for himself; and it is necessary 
you should know something of his character. 

James VI. was but an infant when he was placed on 
the throne of his mother. He was now only a boy of 
fourteen, very good-natured, and with as much learning 
as two excellent schoolmasters could cram him with. In 
fact, he had more learning than wisdom ; and yet, in the 
course of his future life, it did not appear that he was 
without good sense so much, as that he was destitute of 
the power to form manly purposes, and the firmness ne- 
cessary to maintain them. A certain childishness and 
meanness of mind rendered his good sense useless, and 
his learning ridiculous. Even from his infancy he was 
passionately addicted to favorites, and already, in his 

nor of hatred, in regard of the way men thought they got it, which 
was by receiving and taking bribes from such as had suits to him, 
for obtaining accesse to him or his favour, by their means, and t 
such indirect waves." — Bistory, fol. 835. 
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thirteenth or fourteenth year, there were two persons so 
high in his good graces that they could bring him to do 
anything they pleased. 

The first was Esme Stewart of Aubigny, a nephew of 
the late Earl of Lennox, and his heir. The King not 
only restored this young man to the honors of his family, 
but created him Duke of Lennox, and raised him with 
too prodigal generosity to a high situation in the state. 
There was nothing in the character of this favorite, either 
to deserve such extreme preferment, or to make him un- 
worthy of it. He was a gallant young gentleman, who 
was deeply grateful to the King for his bounty, and ap- 
pears to have been disposed to enjoy it without injuring 
any one. 

Very different was the character of the other favor- 
ite of James VI. This was Captain James Stewart, a 
second son of the family of Ochiltree. He was an un- 
principled, abandoned man, without any wisdom except 
cunning, and only distinguished by the audacity of his 
ambition, and the boldness of his character. 

The counsels of these two favorites increased the 
King's natural desire to put an end to the sway of Mor- 
ton, and Stewart resolved that the pretext for his re- 
moval should also be one which would bring him to the 
block. The grounds of accusation were artfully chosen. 
The Earl of Morton, when he resigned the regency, had 
obtained a pardon under the great seal for all crimes and 
offences which he had or might have committed against 
the King ; but there was no mention, in that* pardon, of 
the murder of Henry Damley, the King's father ; and in 
counselling, if not in committing that murder, the Earl of 
Morton had certainly participated. The favorite Stewart 
took the office of accuser upon himself; and entering tbe 
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King's chamber suddenly when the Privy Council were 
assembled, he dropped on his knees before James, and 
accused the Earl of Morton of having been concerned in 
the murder of the King's father. To this Morton, with 
a haughty smile, replied, that he had prosecuted the per- 
petrators of that offence too severely to make it probable 
that he himself was one of them. All he demanded was 
a fair inquiry. 

Upon this public accusation, the Earl, so lately the most 
powerful man in Scotland, was made prisoner, and ap- 
pointed to abide a trial. The friends he had left ear- 
nestly exhorted him to fly. His nephew, the Earl of 
Angus, offered to raise his men, and protect him by force. 
Morton refused both offers, alleging he would wait the 
event of a fair investigation. The Queen of England in- 
terfered in Morton's behalf with such partial eagerness, 
as perhaps prejudiced James still more against the pris- 
oner, whom he was led to believe to be more attached 
to Elizabeth's service than to his own. 

Meantime the accuser, Stewart, was promoted to the 
earldom of Arran, vacant by the forfeiture of the Hamil- 
ton s. Morton, who had no knowledge of this preferment, 
was astonished when he heard that the charge ran against 
him in the name of James, Earl of Arran. When it was 
explained to him who it was that now enjoyed the title, 
he observed, " Is it even so ? then I know what I have to 
expect." It was supposed that he recollected an old 
prophecy, which foretold " that the Bloody Heart " (the 
cognizance of the Douglases) " should fall by the mouth 
of Arran ; " and it was conjectured that the fear of some 
one of the Hamiltons accomplishing that prophecy had 
made him the more actively violent in destroying that 
family. If so, his own tyrannical oppression only opened 
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the way for the creation of an Arran different fix)m those 
whom he had thought of. 

The trial of Morton appears to have been conducted 
with no attention to the rules of impartial justice ; for the 
servants of the accused person were apprehended, and put 
to the torture, in order to extort from them confessions 
which might be fatal to their master. Morton protested 
against two or three persons who were placed upon his 
jury, as being his mortal enemies ; but they were never- 
theless retained. They brought in a verdict, finding that 
he was guilty, art and part, of the murder of Henry 
Damley. A man is said to be art and part of a crime, 
when he contrives the manner of the deed, and concurs 
with and encourages those who commit the crime, although 
he does not put his own hand to the actual execution. 
Morton heard the verdict with indignation, and struck his 
staff against the ground as he repeated the words, " Art 
and part ! art and part ! God knoweth the contrary." 
On the morning after his sentence he awoke from a prO" 
found sleep : " On former nights," he said, " I used to lie 
awake, thinking how I might defend myself ; but now my 
mind is relieved of its burden." Being conjured by the 
clergymen who attended him to confess all he knew of 
Henry Damley's murder, he told them, as we have noticed 
elsewhere, that a proposal had been made to him by Both- 
well to be accessory to the deed, but that he had refused 
to assent to it without an order under the Queen's hand, 
which Bothwell promised to procure, but could not, or at 
least did not, do so. Morton admitted that he had kept 
the secret, not knowing, he said, to whom to discover it. 
For if he had told it to Queen Mary, she was herself one 
of the conspirators ; if to Damley, he was of a disposition 
80 fickle that the Queen would work it out of him, and 
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then he, Morton, was equally undone. He also admitted 
that he knew that his friend, dependent, and kinsman, 
Archibald Douglas, was present at the murder, whom, not- 
withstanding, he never brought to justice, but, on the con- 
trary, continued to favor. Upon the whole, he seems to 
allow that he suffered justly for concealing the crime, 
though he denied having given counsel or assistance to its 
actual execution. " But it is all the same," he said ; " I 
should have had the same doom, whether I were as in- 
nocent as St. Stephen, or as guilty as Judas." 

As they were about to lead the Earl to execution. Cap- 
tain Stewart, his accuser, now Earl of Arran, came to 
urge his subscribing a paper containing the purport of his 
confession. Morton replied, " I pray you trouble me not ; 
I am now to prepare for death, and cannot write in the 
state in which I am." Arran then desired to be reconciled 
to him, pretending he had only acted from public and 
conscientious motives. " It is no time to count quarrels 
now," said the Earl ; " I forgive you and all others." 

This celebrated man died by a machine called the 
Maiden, which he himself had introduced into Scotland 

2d June, ^0^1 Halifax, in Yorkshire. The criminal who 
^^^' suffered by this engine, was adjusted upon 
planks, in a prostrate state, his neck being placed beneath 
a sharp axe, heavily loaded with lead, which was sus- 
pended by a rope brought over a pulley. When the 
signal was given, the rope was cast loose, and the axe, 
descending on the neck of the condemned person, severed, 
of course, the head from the body. Morton submitted to 
his fate with the most Christian fortitude ; and in him died 
the last of those terrible Douglases, whose talents and cour- 
age rendered them the pride of their country, but whose 
ambition was often its scourge. No one could tell what 
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became of the treasures he had amassed, and for the sake 
of which he sacrificed his popularity as a liberal, and his 
conscience as an honest man. He was, or seemed to be, 
so poor, that, when going to the scaffold, he borrowed 
money from a friend, that he might bestow a parting 
alms upon the mendicants who solicited his charity. Some 
have thought that his mass of wealth lies still concealed 
among the secret vaults of his castle of Dalkeith, now be- 
longing to the Duke of Buccleuch. But Hume of Gods- 
croft, who writes the history of the Douglas family, says 
that large siuns were expended by the Earl of Angus, the 
nephew of Morton, in maintaining a number of exiles, 
who, like the Earl himself, were banished from Scotland, 
and at length, when paying away some money for this 
purpose, he was heard to say, " The last of it is now gone, 
and I never looked that it should have done so much 
good." This Godscroft believed to allude to the final ex- 
penditure of the treasures of the Eegent Morton. 

After the death of Morton, his faults and crimes were 
in a great measure forgotten, when it was observed that 
Arran (that is. Captain Stewart) possessed all the late Re- 
gent's vices of corruption and oppression, without his wis- 
dom or his talents. Lennox, the King's other favorite, was 
also unpopular, chiefly because he was unacceptable to 
the clergy, who, although he avowedly professed the Prot- 
estant religion, were jealous of his retaining an attach- 
ment to the Catholic faith. This suspicion arose from his 
having been educated in France. They publicly preached 
against him as " a great Champion, called his Grace, who, 
if he continued to oppose himself to religion, should have 
little grace in the end." 

A plot was formed among the discontented nobles to 
remove the Bang's favorites from the court ; and this was 
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to be accomplished hj forcibly seizing on the person 
of the King himself, which, during the minority of the 
Prince, was the oi-dinary mode of changing an adminis- 
tration in the kingdom of Scotland. 

On the 23d August, 1582, the Earl of Gowrie invited 
the King to his castle at Ruthven, under pretext of 
hunting; he was joined by the Earl of Mar, Lord 
Lindsay, the Tutor of Glamis, and other noblemen, 
chiefly such as had been friendly to the Regent Morton, 
and who were, like him, attached to Queen Elizabeth's 
faction. When the King saw so many persons gather 
round him whom he knew to be of one way of thinking, 
and that hostile to his present measures, he became 
apprehensive of their intentions, and expressed himself 
desirous of leaving the castle. 

The nobles gave him to understand that he would not 
be permitted to do so ; and when James rose and went 
towards the door of the apartment, the Tutor of Glamis, 
a rude, stem man, placed his back against it, and com- 
pelled him to return. Affronted at this act of personal 
restraint and violence, the King burst into tears. " Let 
him weep on," said the Tutor of Glamis, fiercely ; " better 
that bairns (children) weep, than bearded men." These 
words sank deep into the Bang's heart, nor did he ever 
forget or forgive them. 

The insurgent lords took possession of the government, 
and banished the Duke of Lennox to France, where he 
died broken-hearted at the fall of his fortunes. James 
afterwards recalled his son to Scotland, and invested him 
with his father's fortunes and dignities. Arran, the 
King's much less worthy favorite, was thrown into prison, 
and closely guarded. The King himself, reduced to a 
state of captivity, like his grandfather, James V^ when 
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in the hands of the Douglases, temporized, and watched 
an opportunity of escape. His guards consisted of a 
hundred gentlemen, and their commander. Colonel Stew- 
art, a relation of the disgraced and imprisoned Arran, 
was easily engaged to do what the Bling wished. 

James, with the purpose of recovering his freedom, 
made a visit to Saint Andrews, and, when there, affected 
some curiosity to see the castle. But no sooner 25th. June, 
had he entered it than he caused the gates to be ^^* 
shut, and excluded from his presence the nobles who had 
been accessory to what was called the Raid of Ruthven. 

The Earl of Gowrie and his accomplices, being thus 
thrust out of office, and deprived of the custody of the 
King's person, united in a fresh plot for regaining the 
power they had lost, by a new insuiTection. In this, 
however, they were unsuccessful. The King advanced 
against them with considerable forces ; Growrie was made 
prisoner, tried and executed at Stirling, 4th May, 1584.* 
Angus and the other insurgents fled to England, the 
ordinary refuge of Scottish exiles. The execution of 
Gowrie gave rise long afterwards to that extraordinary 
event in Scottish history, called the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
of which I shall give you an account by and by. 

The upstart Earl of Arran was now restored to power, 

* " Sentence was given that he should be taken to the market-cross, 
have his head cut off, and be dismembered as a traitor. The last part 
thereof was dispensed, and he in the evening beheaded. This was the 
end of that nobleman who, in his life, was much honored and employed 
m the chief oflfices of court; a man wise, but said to have been too 
curious, and to have consulted with wizards touching the state of 
things in future times." — "He was heard to make that common 
regret which many great men have done in such misfortunes, * That 
if he had served God as faithfully as he had done the King, he had 
not come to that end.' " — Spotswood, pp. 332, 333. 
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and indeed raised higher than ever, by that indiscrimi- 
nate affection which on this and other occasions induced 
James to heap wealth and rank without bounds upon his 
ftivorites. This worthless minister governed everything at 
court and throughout the kingdom ; and, though ignorant 
as well as venal and profligate, he was raised to the 
dignity of Lord Chancellor, the highest law-office in the 
state, and that in which sagacity, learning, and integrity 
were chiefly required. 

One day when the favorite was bustling into the Court 
of Justice, at the head of his numerous retinue, an old 
man, rather meanly dressed, chanced to stand in his way. 
As Arran pushed rudely past him, the man stopped him, 
and said, " Look at me, my lord, — I am Oliver Sinclair ! " 
Oliver Sinclair, you remember, was the favorite of James 
v., and had exercised during his reign as absolute a sway 
in Scotland as Arran now enjoyed under his grandson, 
James VL In presenting himself before the present 
favorite in his neglected condition, he gave Arran an 
example of the changeful character of court favor. The 
lesson was a striking one ; but Arran did not profit by it 

The favorite's government became so utterly intolera- 
ble,* that, in the year 1585, the banished lords found a 
welcome reception in Scotland, and marching to Stirling 
at the head of ten thousand men, compelled James to 

* " The public," says Dr. Robertson, ** beheld with astonishment 
aaid indignation, a man educated as a soldier of fortune, ignorant of 
. law, and a contemner of justice, appointed to preside in Parliament, 
in the Privy Council, in the Court of Session, and intrusted with the 
supreme disposal of the property of his fellow-subjects. He was, at 
the same time, governor of the castles of Stirling and Edinburgh, the 
two principal forts in Scotland; Provost of the city of Edinburgh; 
and, as if by all these accumulated dignities his merits were not suffi- 
ciently recompensed, he had been created Lieutenant-General over the 
whole kingdom. His venality as a judge was scandalous — his rapa- 
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receive them into his counsels ; and, by using their 
victory with moderation, were enabled to maintain the 
power which they had thus gained. Arran, stripped of 
his earldom and ill-gotten gains, and banished from the 
court, was fain to live privately and miserably among the 
wilds of the northwest of Ayrshire, afraid of the ven- 
geance of his numerous enemies. 

The fate which he apprehended from their enmity 
befell him at length ; for, in 1596, seeing, or thinking he 
saw, some chance of regaining the King's favor, and lis- 
tening, as he said, to the words of some idle soothsayer, 
who pretended that his head was about to be raised higher 
than ever, Stewart (for he was an earl no longer) ven- 
tured into the southern county of Dumfries. Here he 
received a hint to take care of his safety, since he was 
now in the neighborhood of the Douglases, whose great 
leader, the Earl of Morton, he had been the means of 
destroying ; and in particular, he was advised to beware 
of James Douglas of Torthorwald, the Earl's near kins- 
man [nephew]. Stewart replied haughtily, he would not 
go out of his road for him, or all of the name of Douglas. 
This was reported to Torthorwald, who, considering the 
expression as a defiance, immediately mounted, with three 
servants, and pursued the disgraced favorite. When they 
overtook him, they thrust a spear through his body, and 
killed him* on the spot, without resistance. His head 

cioosness as a minister was insatiable — his spies and informers filled 
the whole country. The nearest neighbors distrusted and feared each 
other. All familiar society was at an end. There is not perhaps in 
history an example of a minister so universally detestable to a nation, 
or who more justly deserved its detestatiou." — History^ chap. vii. 

* " Sir James Douglas was killed on the High Street of Edinburgh, 
1608, by Captain William Stewart, a nephew of the Chancellor, who 
run him through the body to revenge his uncle^s death." — Wood, 
vol. i. p. 123. 
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was cut off, placed on the point of a lance, and exposed 
from the battlements of the tower of Torthorwald ; and 
thus, in some sense, the soothsayer's prophecy was made 
good, as his head was raised higher than before, though 
not in the way he had been made to hope. His body 
was left for several days on the place where he was 
killed, and was mangled by dogs and swine. So ended 
this worthless minion, by a death at once bloody and 
obscure. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIII. 

Severities to which Mary was subjected in her Captivity 
— - Babington's Conspiracy — Trial of Mary — Her Sen- 
tence AND Execution — Reign of James VI. — Feuds of the 
Nobles, and Bloodthirsty Spirit of the Times — The Res- 
cue OF EiNMONT Willie from Carlisle Castle by Buc- 
CLEUCH — The Gowrie Conspiracy — James's Accession to 
the Throne of England. 

[1586 — 1603.] 

I DARE say you are wondering all this time what 
became of Queen Mary. We left her, you know, in the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth, who had refused to decide 
anything on the question of her guilt or innocence. This 
was in 1568-9, and undoubtedly, by every rule of law or 
justice, Mary ought then to have been set at liberty. She 
had been accused of matters which Elizabeth herself had 
admitted were not brought home to her by proof, and of 
which, even if they had been proved, the Queen of Eng- 
land had no right to take cognizance. Nevertheless, 
Ehzabeth continued to treat Mary as guilty, though she 
declined to pronounce her so, and to use her as her sub- 
ject, though she was an independent sovereign, who had 
chosen England for a retreat, in the hope of experiencing 
that hospitable protection which would have been given 
to the meanest Scottish subject, who, flying from the laws 
of his own country, sought refuge in the sister kingdom. 
When you read English history, you will see that Eliza- 
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beth was a great and glorious Queen, and well deserved 
the title of the Mother of her Country ; but her conduct 
towards Queen Mary casts a deep shade over her virtues, 
and leads us to reflect what poor frail creatures even the 
wisest of mortals are, and of what imperfect materials that 
which we call human virtue is found to consist. 

Always demanding her liberty, and always having her ' 
demand evaded or refused, Mary was transported from 
castle to castle,* and placed under the charge of various 
keepers, who incurred Elizabeth's most severe resent- 
ment, when they manifested any of that attention to soft- 
en the rigors of the poor Queen's captivity, which mere 
courtesy and compassion for fallen greatness sometimes 
prompted. The very furniture and accommodations of 
her apartments were miserably neglected, and the ex- 
penses of her household were supplied as grudgingly as 
if she had been an unwelcome guest, who could depart at 
pleasure, and whom, therefore, the entertainer endeavors 
to get rid of by the coldness and discomfort of the recep- 
tion afforded. It was, upon one occasion, with difficulty 
that the Queen Dowager of France, and actual Queen 
of Scotland, obtained the accommodation of a down bed, 
which a complaint in her limbs, the consequence of damp 
and confinement, rendered a matter of needful accommo- 
dation rather than of luxury. When she was permitted 
to take exercise, she was always strongly guarded, as if 

* On her own soliciting, towards recovery of health, Mary was al- 
lowed visits to Buxton; but all the while a prisoner; the waters there 
were of little avail, when air, exercise, and amusement were denied. 
Her forced removals were, in 1568, from Carlisle to Bolton, — 1169, to 
Tutbury, Wingfield, Tutbury, Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Coventry, — 1670, 
to Tutbury, Chatsworth, Sheffield, — 1577, to Chatsworth, — 1578, to 
Sheffield, — 1584, to Wingfield, — 1586, to Tutbury, Chartley, Tix- 
hall, Chartley, — 1586 (25th September) to Fotheringay. 
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she had been a criminal ; and if any one offered her a 
compliment, or token of respect, or any word of comfort, 
Queen Elizabeth, who had her spies everywhere, was 
sure to reproach those who were Mary's guardians for 
the time, with great neglect of their duty, in permitting 
Buch intercourse. 

During this severe captivity on the one part, and the 
greatest anxiety, doubt, and jealousy, on the other, the 
two Queens still kept up a sort of correspondence. In 
the commencement of this intercourse, Mary endeavored, 
by the force of argument, by the seductions of flattery, 
and by appeals to the feelings of humanity, to soften to- 
wards her the heart of Elizabeth. She ti'ied also to brib6 
her rival into a more humane conduct towards her, by 
offering to surrender her crown and reside abroad, if she 
could but be restored to her personal freedom. But Eliz- 
abeth had injured the Queen of Scotland too deeply to 
Tenture the consequences of her resentment, and thought 
herself, perhaps, compelled to continue the course she had 
commenced, from the fear that, once at liberty, Mary 
might have pursued measures of revenge, and that she 
herself would find it impossible to devise any mode of 
binding the Scottish Queen to perform, when at large, 
such articles as she might consent to when in bondage. 

Despairing at length of making any favorable impres- 
sion upon Elizabeth, Mary, with more wit than prudence, 
used her means of communicating with the Queen of Eng- 
land, to irritate and provoke her ; yielding to the not un- 
natural, though certainly the rash and impolitic purpose 
of retaliating some part of the pain to which she was her- 
self subjected, upon the person whom she justly consid- 
ered as the authoress of her calamities. 

Being for a long time under the charge of the Earl of 
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Shrewsbury, whose lady was a woman of a shrewish dis- 
position, Mary used to report to Elizabeth, that the Count- 
ess had called her old and ugly ; had said she was grown 
as crooked in her temper as in her body, with many other 
scandalous and abusive expressions, which must have 
given exquisite pain to any woman, and more especially 
to a Queen so proud as Elizabeth, and desirous, even in 
old age, of being still esteemed beautiful. Unquestiona- 
bly, these reproaches added poignancy to the hatred with 
which the English sovereign regarded Queen Mary. 

But, besides these female reasons for detesting her pris- 
oner, Elizabeth had cause to regard the Queen of Scots 
with fear, as well as envy and hatred. The Catholic party 
in England were still very strong, and they considered 
the claim of Mary to the throne of England, as descended 
from the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., to 
be preferable to that of the existing Queen, who was, in 
their judgment, illegitimate, as being the heir of an illegal 
marriage betwixt Henry VIII. and Anne Bullen. The 
Popes also, by whom Elizabeth was justly regarded as 
the great prop of the Eeformed religion, endeavored to 
excite against her such of her subjects as still owned obe- 
dience to the See of Rome. At length, in 1570 - 71, Pius 
v., then the reigning Pope, published a bull, or sentence 
of excommunication, by which he deprived Queen Eliza- 
beth (as far as his sentence could) of her hopes of heaven, 
and of her kingdom upon earth, excluded her from the 
privileges of Christians, and delivered her over as a crim- 
inal to whomsoever should step forth to vindicate the 
Church, by putting to death its greatest enemy. The 
zeal of the English Catholics was kindled by this warrant 
from the Head of their Church. One of them [named 
Felton] was found bold enough to fix a copy of the sen- 
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tence of excommunication upon the door of the Bishop of 
London, and various plots were entered into among the 
Papists for dethroning Elizabeth, and transferring the 
kingdom of England to Mary, a sovereign of their own 
religion, and in their eyes the lawful successor to the 
crown. 

As fast as one of these conspiracies was dicovered, an- 
other seemed to form itself; and as the Catholics were 
promised powerful assistance from the King of Spain, and 
were urged forward by the impulse of enthusiasm, the 
danger appeared every day more and more imminent. It 
cannot be doubted that several of these plots were com- 
municated to Mary in her imprisonment ; and, consider- 
ing what grounds she had to complain of Elizabeth, it 
would have been wonderful if she had betrayed to her 
jailer the schemes which were formed to set her at lib- 
erty. But these conspiracies coming so closely the one 
after the other, produced one of the most extraordinary 
laws that was ever passed in England ; declaring, that if 
any rebellion, or any attempt against Queen Elizabeth's 
person, should be meditated by, or for, any person pre- 
tending a right to the crown, the Queen might grant a 
commission to twenty-five persons, who should have power 
"to examine into, and pass sentence upon such offences ; 
^nd, after judgment given, a proclamation was to be issued, 
fiepriving the persons in whose behalf the plots or rebel- 
lion had been made, of all right to the throne ; and it was 
enacted that they might be prosecuted to the death. The 
liardship of this enactment consisted in its rendering Mary, 
fiigainst whom it was levelled, responsible for the deeds of 
others, as well as for her own actions ; so that if the Cath- 
olics arose in rebellion, although without warrant from 
Mary, or even against her inclination, she was neverther 
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less rendered liable to lose her right of succession to the 
crown, and, indeed, to forfeit her life. Nothing short of 
the zeal of the English Grovemment for the Reformed re- 
ligion, and for the personal safety of Ehzabeth, could have 
induced them to consent to a law so unjust and so oppres- 
sive. 

This act was passed m 1585, and in the following year, 
a pretext was found for making it the ground of proceed- 
ings against Mary. Anthony Babington, a young gentle- 
man of fortune and of talents, but a zealous Catholic, and 
a fanatical enthusiast for the cause of the Scottish Queen, 
had associated with himself five resolute friends and ad- 
herents, all men of condition, in the desperate enterprise 
of assassinating Queen Elizabeth, and setting Mary at lib- 
. erty. But their schemes were secretly betrayed to Wal- 
singliam, the celebrated Minister of the Queen of England. 
They were suffered to proceed as far as was thought safe, 
then seized, tried, and executed. 

It was next resolved upon, that Mdry should be brought 
to trial for her hfe, under pretence of her having encour- 
aged Babington and his companions in their desperate 
25th Sept., purpose. She was removed to the castle of Foth- 

1586. eringay, and placed under two keepers, Sir Amias 
Paulet and Sir Drew Drury, whose well-known hatred of 
the Catholic religion was supposed to render them inclined 
to treat their unfortunate captive with the utmost rigor. 
Her private cabinet was broken open and stripped of its 
contents, her most secret papers were seized upon and 
examined, her principal domestics were removed from her 
person, her money and her jewels were taken from her. 
Queen Elizabeth then proceeded to name commissioners, 
in terms of the Act of Parhament which I have told you 
of. They were forty in number, of the most distinguished 
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of her statesmen and nobility, and were directed to pro- 
ceed to the trial of Mary for her alleged accession to Bab- 
ington's conspiracy. 

On the 14th October, 1586, these commissioners held 
their court in the great haU of Fotheringay Castle. Mary, 
left to herself, and having counsel of no friend, advocate, 
or lawyer, made, nevertheless, a defence becoming her 
high birth and distinguished talents. She refused to 
plead before a court composed of persons who were of 
a degree inferior to her own ; and when at length she 
agreed to hear and answer the accusation brought against 
her, she made her protest that she did so, not as owning 
the authority of the court, but purely in vindication of 
her own character. 

The attorney and solicitor for Queen Elizabeth stated 
the conspiracy of Babington, as it unquestionably existed, 
and produced copies of letters which Mary was alleged to 
have written, approving the insurrection, and even the 
assassination of Elizabeth. The declarations of Naue 
and Curie, two of Mary's secretaries, went to confirm 
the fact of her having had correspondence with Babing- 
ton, by intervention of a priest called Ballard. The 
confessions of Babington and his associates were then 
read, avowing Mary's share in their criminal under- 
taking. 

To these charges Maiy answered, by denying that she 
ever had any correspondence with Ballard, or that she 
had ever written such letters as those produced against 
her. She insisted that she could only be affected by 
such writings as bore her own hand and seal, and not 
by copies. She urged that the declarations of her sec- 
retaries were given in private, and probably under the 
influence of fear of torture, or hope of reward, of which, 
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indeed, there is every probability.* Lastly, she pleaded 
that the confessions of the conspirators could not affect- 
her, since they were infamous persons, dying for an in- 
famous crime. J£ their evidence was designed to be used, 
they ought to have been pardoned, and brought forward 
in person, to b^ar witness against her. Maiy admitted 
that, having for many years despaired of rehef or favor 
from Queen Elizabeth, she had, in her distress, applied to 
other sovereigns, and that she had also endeavored to pro- 
cure some favor for the persecuted Catholics of England ; 
but she denied that she had endeavored to purchase lib- 
erty for herself, or advantage for the Catholics, at the 
expense of ^bedding the blood of any one ; and declared, 
that if she had given consent in word, or even in thought, 
to the murder of Elizabeth, she was willing, not only to 
submit to the doom of men, but even to renounce the 
mercy of God. 

The evidence which was brought to convict the Queen 
of Scotland was such as would not now affect the life of 
the meanest criminal ; yet the Commission had the cru- 
elty and meanness to declare Mary guilty of having been 
accessory to Babington's conspiracy, and of having con- 
trived and endeavored the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
contrary to the statute made for security of the Queen's 
Hfe. And the Parliament of England approved of and 
ratified this iniquitous sentence. 

It was not perhaps to be expected that James VL 
should have had much natural affection for his mother, 

* " Whether these secretaries were bribed to confess this,** saith 
Camden, " I cannot say: but it is certain," he adds, " that Walsing^ 
ham had made them promises; and their credit was impeached by 
the Scottish Queen, as they had taken a previous oath of fidelity to 
her." — Chalmers, vol. 1. p. 429. 
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whoA he had never seen since his infancy,, and who had, 
doubtless, been represented to him as a very bad woman, 
and as one desirous, if she could have obtained her liberty, 
of dispossessing him of the crown which he wore, and re- 
suming it herself. He had, therefore, seen Mary's cap- 
tivity with little of the sympathy which a child ought to 
feel for a parent But, upon learning these proceedings 
against her life, he must have been destitute of the most 
ordinary feelings of human nature, and would have made 
himself a reproach and scandal throughout all Europe, if 
he had not interfered in her behalf. He therefore sent 
ambassadors — first. Sir William Keith, and after him the 
Master of Gray — to intercede with Queen Elizabeth, and 
to use both persuasion and threats to preserve the life of 
his mother. The friendship of Scotland was at this mo- 
ment of much greater importance to England than at any 
previous period of her history. The King of Spain was 
in the act of assembling a vast navy and army (boastingly 
called the Invincible Armada), by which he proposed to 
invade and conquer England ; and if James VI. had been 
disposed to open the ports and harbors of Scotland to the 
Spanish fleets and armies, he might have greatly facili- 
tated this formidable invasion, by diminishing the risk 
which the Armada might incur from the English fleet. 
It therefore seems probable, that had James himself 
been very serious in his interposition, or had his ambas- 
sador been disposed to urge the interference committed 
to his charge with due firmness and vigor, it could scarce 
have failed in being successful, at least for a time. But 
the Master of Gray, as is now admitted, privately encour- 
aged Elizabeth and her ministers to proceed in the cruel 
path they had chosen, and treacherously gave them reason 
to believe, that though, for the sake of decency, James 
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found it necessary to interfere in his mother^s behalf, yet, 
in his secret mind, he would not be very sorry that Mary, 
who, in the eyes of a part of his subjects, was still re- 
garded as sovereign of Scotland, should be quietly re- 
moved out of the way. From the intrigues of this 
treacherous ambassador, Elizabeth was led to trust that 
the resentment of the King for his mother's death would 
neither be long nor violent ; and, knowing her own influ- 
ence with a great part of the Scottish nobility, and the 
zeal of the Scots in general for the Reformed religion, 
she concluded that the motives arising out of these cir- 
cumstances would prevent James from making common 
cause against England with the King of Spain. 

At any other period in the English history, it is proba- 
ble that a sovereign attempting such an action as Eliza- 
beth meditated, might have been interrupted by the gen- 
erous and manly sense of justice and humanity peculiar 
to a free and high-minded people like those of England. 
But the despotic reign of Henry VIII. had too much 
familiarized the English with the sight of the blood of 
great persons, and even of Queens, poured forth by the 
blow of the executioner, upon the slightest pretexts ; and 
the idea that EHzabeth's life could not be in safety while 
Mary existed, was, in the deep sentiment of loyalty and 
affection which they entertained for their Queen (and 
which the general tenor of her reign well deserved), strong 
enough to render them blind to the gross injustice exer- 
cised upon a stranger and a Catholic. 

Yet, with all the pirejudices of her subjects in her own 
favor, EUzabeth would fain have had Mary's death take 
place in such a way as that she herself should not appear 
to have any hand in it. Her ministers were employed to 
write letters to Marjr's keepers, insinuating what a good 
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service they would do to Elizabeth and the Protestant 
religion, if Mary could be privately assassinated. But 
these stem guardians, though strict and severe in their 
conduct towards the Queen, would not listen to such per- 
suasions ; and well was it for them that they did not, for 
Elizabeth would certainly have thrown the whole blame 
of the deed upon their shoulders, and left them to answer 
it with their lives and fortunes. She was angry with 
them, nevertheless, for their refusal, and called Paulet a 
precise fellow, loud in boasting of his fidelity, but slack in 
giving proof of it. 

As, however, it was necessary, from the scruples of 
Paulet and Drury, to proceed in all form, Elizabeth signed 
a warrant for the execution of the sentence pronounced 
on Queen Mary, and gave it to Davison, her secretary of 
state, commanding that it should be sealed with the great 
seal of England. Davison laid the warrant, signed by 
Elizabeth, before the Privy Council, and next day the 
great seal was placed upon it. Elizabeth, upon hearing 
this, affected some displeasure that the warrant had been 
80 speedily prepared, and told the secretary that it was 
the opinion of wise men that some other course might be 
taken with Queen Mary. Davison, in this pretended 
change of mind, saw some danger that his mistress might 
throw the fault of the execution upon him after it had 
taken place. He therefore informed the Keeper of the 
Seals what the Queen had said, protesting he would not 
venture further in the matter. The Privy Council, hav- 
ing met together, and conceiving themselves certain what 
were the Queen's real wishes, determined to save her the 
pain of expressing them more broadly, and resolving that 
the blame, if any might arise, should be common to them 
all, sent off the warrant for execution with their clerk, 
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BeaJe. The Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, with the 
High Sheriff of the county, were empowered and com- 
manded to see the fatal mandate carried into effect with- 
out delay. 

Mary received the melancholy intelligence with the ut- 
most firmness. " The soul," she said, " was undeserving 
of the joys of heaven, which would shrink from the blow 
of an executioner. She had not," she added, " expected 
that her kinswoman would have consented to her death, 
but submitted not the less willingly to her fate." She 
earnestly requested the assistance of a priest; but this 
favor, which is granted to the worst criminals, and upon 
which Catholics lay particular weight, was cruelly refused. 
The Queen then wrote her last will, and short and affec- 
tionate letters of farewell to her relations in France. She 
distributed among her attendants such valuables as had 
been left her, and desired them to keep them for her sake. 
This occupied the evening before the day appointed for 
the fatal execution. 

On the 8th February, 1587, the Queen, still maintain- 
ing the same calm and undisturbed appearance which she 
had displayed at her pretended trial, was brought down to 
the great hall of the castle, where a scaffold was erected, 
on which were placed a block and a chair, the whole being 
covered with black cloth. The Master of her Household, 
Sir Andrew Melville, was permitted to take a last leave 
of the mistress whom he had served long and faithfully. 
He burst into loud lamentations, bewailing her fate, and 
deploring his own in being destined to carry such news 
to Scotland. "Weep not, my good Melville," said tbe 
Queen, " but rather rejoice ; for thou shalt this day see 
Mary Stewart relieved from all her sorrows." She ob- 
tained permission, with some difficulty, that her maids 
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should be allowed to attend her on the scaffold. It was 
objected to, that the extravagance of their grief might dis- 
turb the proceedings; she engaged for them that thej 
would be silent. 

When the Queen was seated in the fatal chair, she 
heard the death-warrant read by Beale, the clerk to the 
Privy Council, with an appearance of indifference ; nor 
did she seem more attentive to the devotional exercises of 
the Dean of Peterborough, in which, as a Catholic, she 
could not conscientiously join. She implored the mercy 
of Heaven, after the form prescribed by her own Church. 
She then prepared herself for execution, taking off such 
parts of her dress as might interfere with the deadly blow. 
The executioners offered their assistance, but she mod- 
estly refused it, saying, she had neither been accustomed 
to undress before so many spectators, nor to be served by 
such grooms of the chamber. She quietly chid her maids, 
who were unable to withhold their cries of lamentation, 
and reminded them that she had engaged for their silence. 
Last of all, Mary laid her head on the block, which the 
executioner severed from her body with two strokes of 
his axe. The headsman held it up in his hand, and the 
Dean of Peterborough cried out, " So perish all Queen 
Elizabeth's enemies ! " No voice, save that of the Earl 
of Kent, could answer Amen : the rest were choked with 
sobs and tears. 

Thus died Queen Mary, aged a little above forty-four 
years. She was eminent for beauty, for talents, and 
accomplishments, nor is there reason to doubt her natural 
goodness of heart, and courageous manliness of disposi- 
tion. Yet she was, in every sense, one of the most un- 
happy princesses that ever lived, from the moment when 
she came into the world, in an hour of defeat and danger, 

VOL. u. 18 
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to that in which a bloody and violent death closed a weary 
captivity of eighteen years. 

Queen Elizabeth, in the same spirit of hypocrisy which 
had characterized all her proceedings towards Mary, no 
sooner knew that the deed was done, than she hastened 
to deny her own share in it. She pretended that Davi- 
son had acted positively against her command in laying 
the warrant before the Privy Council ; and that she might 
seem the more serious in her charge, she caused him to 
be fined in a large sum of money, and deprived him of 
his offices ; and of her favor forever. She sent a special 
ambassador to King James, to apologize for " this un- 
happy accident," as she chose to term the execution of 
Queen Mary. 

James at first testified high indignation, with which the 
Scottish nation was well disposed to sympathize. He 
refused to admit the English envoy to his presence, and 
uttered menaces of revenge. When a general mourning 
w^as ordered for the departed Queen, the Earl of Argyle 
appeared at the court in armor, as if that were the proper 
way of showing the national sense of the treatment which 
Mary had received. But James's hopes and fears were 
now fixed upon the succession to the English crown, 
which would have been forfeited by engaging in a war 
with Elizabeth. Most of his ancestors, indeed, would 
have set that objection at defiance, and have broken into 
the English frontier at the head of as large an army as 
Scotland could raise ; but James was by nature timorous 
and unwarlike. He was conscious that the poor and di- 
vided country of Scotland was not fit, in its own strength, 
to encounter a kingdom so wealthy and so unanimous as 
England. On the other hand, if James formed an alliance 
with the Spanish monarch, he considered that he would 
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probably have been deserted by the Reformed part of his 
subjects ; and, besides, he was aware that Philip of Spain 
himself laid claim to the Crown of England ; so that to 
assist that prince in his meditated invasion, would have 
been to rear up an important obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of his own hopes of the English succession. James, 
therefore, gradually softening towards Queen Elizabeth, 
affected to believe the excuses which she offered ; and in 
a short time they were upon as friendly a footing as they 
had been before the death of the unfortunate Mary. 

James was now in full possession of the Scottish king- 
dom, and showed himself to as much, or greater advan- 
tage, than at any subsequent period of his life. After 
the removal of the vile James Stewart from his counsels, 
he acted chiefly by the advice of Sir John Maitland, the 
Chancellor, a brother of that Maitland of Lethington 
whom we have so often mentioned. He was a prudent 
and good minister ; and as it was James's nature, in which 
there was a strange mixture of wisdom and of weakness, 
to act with sagacity, or otherwise, according to the coun- 
sels which he received, there now arose in Britain, and 
even in Europe, a more general respect for his character 
than was afterwards entertained when it became better 
known. 

Besides, James's reign in Scotland was marked with so 
many circumstances of difficulty, and even of danger, that 
he was placed upon his guard, and compelled to conduct 
himself with the strictest attention to the rules of pru- 
dence ; for he had little chance of overawing his turbulent 
nobility, but by maintaining the dignity of the royal char- 
acter. If the King had possessed the ability of distribut- 
ing largesses among his powerful subjects, his influence 
would have been greater ; but this was so far from being 
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the case, that his means of supporting his royal state, ex- 
cepting an annuity allowed to him by Elizabeth of five 
thousand pounds yearly, were in the last degree precari- 
ous. This was owing in a great measure to the plunder- 
ing of the revenue of the crown during the civil wars of 
his minority and the Regency of the Earl of Morton. 
The King was so dependent, that he could not even give 
an entertainment without begging poultry and venison 
from some of his more wealthy subjects ; and his ward- 
robe was so ill furnished, that he was obliged to request 
the loan of a pair of silk hose from the Earl of Mar, that 
he might be suitably apparelled to receive the Spanish 
ambassador. 

There were also peculiarities in James's situation which 
rendered it embarrassing. He had extreme difficulty in 
his necessary intercourse with the Scottish clergy, who 
possessed a strong influence over the minds of the people, 
and sometimes used it in interference with public affairs. 
Although tliey had not, like the bishops of England and 
other countries, a seat in Parliament, yet they did not the 
less intermeddle with politics, and often preached from 
the pulpit against the King and his measures. They 
used this freedom the more boldly, because they asserted 
that they were not answerable to any civil court for what 
they might say in their sermons, but only to the spiritual 
courts, as they were called ; that is, the Synods and Gren- 
eral Assembhes of the Church, composed chiefly of cler- 
gy men like themselves, and who, therefore, were not 
likely to put a check upon the freedom of speech used 
by their brethren. 

U{)on one occasion, which occurred 17th December, 
1596, disputes of this kind between the King and the 
Church came to such a height that the rabble of the city, 
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inflamed by the violence of some of the sermons which 
they heard, broke out into tumult, and besieged the door 
of the Tolbooth, where James was sitting in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and threatened to break it open. The 
King was saved by the intervention of the better disposed 
part of the inhabitants, who rose in arms for his protec- 
tion. Nevertheless he left Edinburgh the next day in 
great anger, and prepared to take away the privileges of 
the city, as a punishment for the insolence of the rioters. 
He was appeased with much difficulty, and, as it seemed, 
was by no means entirely satisfied; for he caused the 
High vStreet to be occupied by a great number of the 
Border and Highland clans. The citizens, terrified by 
the appearance of these formidable and lawless men, con- 
cluded that the town was to be plundered, and the alarm 
was very great. But the King, who only desired to 
frighten them, made the magistrates a long harangue upon 
the excesses of which he complained, and admitted them 
to pardon, upon their submission. 

Another great plague of James the Sixth's reign was the 
repeated insurrections of a turbulent nobleman, called 
Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, — a different person, 
of course, from James Hepburn, who bore that title in the 
reign of Queen Mary. This second Earl of Bothwell 
was a relation of the King's, and made several violent at- 
tempts to get possession of his person, with the purpose 
of governing the state, as the Douglases did of old, by 
keeping the King prisoner. But although he nearly suc- 
ceeded on one or two occasions, yet James was always 
rescued from his hands, and was finally powerful enough 
to banish Bothwell altogether fix)m the country. He died 
in contempt end exile.* 

* The Earl of Bothwell was attainted in Parliament, 12th July, 
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But by far the greatest pest of Scotland at that tune, 
was the deadly feuds among the nobility and gentry, which 
eventually led to the most bloody consequences, and were 
perpetuated from father to son ; while the King's good- 
nature, which rendered him very ready to grant pardons 
to those who had committed such inhuman outrages, made 
the evil still more frequent. The following is a remark- 
able instance : — 

The Earl of Iluntly, head of the powerful family of 
Gordon, and the man of greatest consequence in the North 
of Scotland, had chanced to have some feudal differences 
with the Earl of Murray, son-in-law of the Regent-earl 
of the same name, in the course of which, John Gordon, 
a brother of Gordon of Cluny, was killed by a shot from 
Murray's castle of Darnaway. This was enough to make 
the two families irreconcilable enemies, even if they had 
been otherwise on friendly terms. Murray was so hand- 
some and personable a man, that he was generally known 
by the name of the Bonnie Earl of Murray. About 
1591-2, an accusation was brought against Murray, for 
having given some countenance or assistance to Stewart, 
Earl of Bothwell, in a recent treasonable exploit. James, 
without recollecting, perhaps, the hostility between the 
two earls, sent Huntly with a commission to bring the Earl 

1592. " He betook himself to his usual lurking-places in the north of 
England, but Elizabeth, in compliance with James's remonstrances, 
obliged him to quit his retreat. Abandoned by the Queen of England, 
excommunicated by the Church, and deserted in his distress by his fol- 
lowers, he was obliged to fly for safety to France, and thence to Spain 
and Italy where, after renouncing the Protestant faith, he lived many 
years an obscure and indigent life, remarkable only for a low and in- 
famous debauchery." — Wood's Peerage^ vol. i. pp. 232, 288. In 1694 
several persons were executed for receiving and entertaining the £ari 
of Bothwell. — BiRKELL's Diary, pp. 33, 34. 
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of Murray to his presence. Huntlj probably rejoiced in the 
errand, as giving him an opportunity of avenging himself 
on his feudal enemy. He beset the house of Dunnibirsel, 
on the northern side of the Forth, and summoned Mur- 
ray to surrender. In reply, a gun was fired, which 
mortally wounded one of the Gordons. The assailants 
proceeded to set fire to the house ; when Dunbar, Sheriff 
of the county of Moray, said to the Earl, " Let us not stay 
to be burned in the flaming house ; I will go out foremost, 
and the Gordons, taking me for you lordship, will kill me, 
while you escape in the confusion." They rushed out 
among their enemies accordingly, and Dunbar was slain. 
But his death did not save his friend, as he had generously 
intended. Murray indeed escaped for the moment, but as 
he fled towards the rocks by the sea-shore, he was traced 
by the silken tassels attached to his headpiece, which had 
taken fire as he broke out from among the flames. By 
this means the pursuers followed him down amongst the 
cHffs near the sea, and Gordon of Buckie, who is said to 
have been the first that overtook him, wounded him mor- 
tally. As Murray was gasping in the last agony, Huntly 
came up ; and it is alleged by tradition, that Gordon 
pointed his dirk against the person of his chief, saying, 
" By Heaven, my lord, you shall be as deep in as I," and 
so compelled him to wound Murray whilst he was dying. 
Huntly, with a wavering hand, struck the expiring Earl 
on the face. Thinking of his superior beauty, even in 
that moment of parting hfe, Murray stammered out the 
dying words, " You have spoiled a better face than 
your own." 

After this deed of violence, Huntly did not choose to 
return to Edinburgh, but departed for the North. He 
took refuge for the moment in the castle of Ravenscraig, 
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belonging to the Lord Sinclair, who told him, with a mix- 
ture of Scottish caution and Scottish hospitality, that he 
was welcome to come m, but would have been twice as 
welcome to have passed by. Gk)rdon of Buckie, when a 
long period had elapsed, avowed his contrition for the guilt 
he had. incurred. 

Soon afterwards, three lords, the Earls of Huntly and 
Errol, who had always professed the Catholic religion, 
and the young Eai'l of Angus, who had become a convert 
to that faith, were accused of corresponding with the King 
of Spain, and of designing to introduce Spanish troops 
into Scotland for the restoration of the Catholic religion. 
The story which was told of this conspiracy does not seem 
very probable. However, the King ordered the Earl of 
Argyle to march against the Popish lords, with the 
northern forces of Lord Forbes and others, who were 
chiefly Protestants, and entered into the war with the 
religious emulation which divided the Reformers from 
the Catholics. Argyle likewise levied great bands of 
the Western Highlanders, who cared but little about 
religion, but were extremely desirous of plunder. 

The army of Argyle, about ten thousand strong, en- 
countered the forces of Huntly and Errol at Glenhvat, 
on the 3d of October, 1594. The shock was very smart 
But the Gordons and Hays, though far inferior in num- 
bers, were gentlemen, well mounted, and completely armed, 
and the followers of Argyle had only their plaids and bon- 
nets. Besides, the two earls had two or three pieces of 
cannon, of which the Highlanders, unaccustomed to any- 
thing of the kind, were very apprehensive. The conse- 
quence of the encounter was, that though the cavalry 
had to charge up a hill, encumbered with rocks and 
stones, and although the Highlanders fought with great 
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courage, the small body of Huntly and Errol, not amount- 
ing to above fifteen hundred horse, broke, and dispersed 
with great loss, the numerous host opposed to them. On 
the side of Argyle there was some treachery ; the Grants, 
it is said, near neighbors, and some of them dependents 
of the Gordons, joined their old friends in the midst of 
the fray. The Chief of MacLean and his followers de- 
fended themselves with great courage, but were at length 
completely routed. This was one of the occasions on 
which the Highland irregular infantry were found infe- 
rior to the compact charge of the cavaliers of the Low- 
land counties, with their long lances, who beat them 
down, and scattered them in every direction. 

Upon leai-ning Argyle's defeat, the King himself ad- 
vanced into the north with a small army, and restored 
tranquillity by punishing the insurgent earls. 

We have before mentioned, that in those wild days the 
very children had their deadly feuds, carried weapons, and 
followed the bloody example of their fathers. The fol- 
lowing instance of their early ferocity occurred in Sep- 
tember, 1595. The scholars of the High School of 
Edinburgh, having a dispute with their masters about 
the length of their holidays, resolved to stand out for a 
longer vacation. Accordingly, they took possession of 
the school, in that sort of mutinous manner which in 
England is called Barring-oiU^ and resisted the admis- 
sion of the masters. Such fooHsh things^ have often 
occurred in public schools elsewhere ; but what was pe- 
culiar to the High-School boys of Edinburgh was, that 
they defended the school with sword and pistol, and when 
Bailie MacMoran, one of the magistrates, gave directions 
to force the entrance, three of the boys fired, and killed 
him on the spot. There were none of them punished, 
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because it was alleged that it could not be known which 
of them did the deed ; but rather because two of them 
were gentlemen's sons. So you see the bloodthirsty spirit 
of the times descended even to children. 

To do justice to James VI., he adopted every measure 
in his power to put an end to these fatal scenes of strife 
and bloodshed. Wise laws were made for preventing the 
outrages which had been so general ; and in order to com- 
13th May, pos<^ the fcuds amongst the nobles, James invited 

1^- the principal lords who had quarrels to a great 
banquet, where he endeavored to make them agree to- 
gether, and caused them to take each other^s hands and 
become friends on the spot. They obeyed him ; and 
proceeding liimself at their head, he made them walk in 
procession to the Cross of Edinburgh,* still hand in hand, 
in token of perfect reconciliation, whilst the provost and 
magistrates danced before them for joy, to see such a 
prospect of peace and concord. Perhaps this reconcili- 
ation was too hasty to last long in every instance ; but 
upon the whole, the authority of the law gradually gained 
strength, and the passions of men grew less fierce as it 
became more unsafe to indulge them. 

I must now fulfil my promise, and in this place, tell you 
of another exploit on the Borders, the last that 

^' ' ' was performed there, but certainly not the least 
remarkable for valor and conduct 

The English and Scottish Wardens, or their deputies, 
had held a day of truce for settling Border disputes, and, 
having parted friends, both, with their followers, were re- 

* " A collation of wine and sweetmeats was prepared at the public 
Crofis, and there they, King and nobles, drank to each other with all 
the signs of reciprocal forgiveness and of future friendship." — Rob- 
ertson, chap. vil. 
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turning home. At every such meeting it was the general 
rule on the Borders that there should be an absolute truce 
for twenty-four hours, and that all men who attended the 
Warden on either side to the field should have^rmission 
to ride home again undisturbed. 

Now there had come to the meeting, with other Border 
men, a notorious depredator, called William Armstrong, 
but more commonly known by the name of Blinmont 
Willie. This man was riding home on the north or 
Scottish side of the Liddell, where that stream divides 
England and Scotland, when some of the Enghsh, who 
had enmity against him, or had suffered by his incur- 
sions, were unable to resist the temptation to attack him. 
They accordingly dashed across the river, pursued Kin- 
mont Willie more than a mile within Scotland, made him 
prisoner, and brought him to CarHsle Castle. 

As the man talked boldly and resolutely about the 
breach of truce in his person, and demanded peremp- 
torily to be set at liberty. Lord Scrope told him, scolF- 
ingly, that before he left the castle he should bid him 
" farewell," meaning, that he should not go without his 
leave. The prisoner boldly answered, " that he would 
not go without bidding him good-night." 

The Lord of Buccleuch, who was Warden, or Keeper, 
of Liddesdale, demanded the restoration of Kinmont Wil- 
lie to liberty, and complained of his being taken and im- 
prisoned as a breach of the Border laws, and an insult 
done to himself. Lord Scrope refused, or at least, evaded 
giving up his prisoner. Buccleuch then sent him a chal- 
lenge, which Lord Scrope declined to accept, on the 
ground of his employment in the pubUc service. The 
Scottish chief, therefore, resolved to redress by force the 
insult which his country, as well as himself, had sustained 
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on the occasion. He collected about three hundred of 
his best men, and made a night march to Carlisle Castle. 
A small party of chosen men dismounted, while the rest 
remained pn horseback to repel any attack from the 
town. The night being misty and rainy, the party to 
whom that duty was committed approached the foot of 
the walls, and tried to scale them by means of ladders 
which they had brought with them for the purpose. But 
the ladders were found too short. They then, with mining 
instruments which they had provided, burst open a pos- 
tern, or wicket door, and entered the castle. Their chief 
had given them strict orders to do no harm save to those 
who opposed them, so that the few guards whom the 
alarm brought together were driven back without much 
injury. Being masters of the castle, the trumpets of the 
Scottish Warden were then blown, to the no small terror 
of the inhabitants of Carlisle, surprised out of their quiet 
sleep by the sounds of invasion at so early an hour. The 
bells of the castle rang out ; those of the cathedral and 
Moot-hall answered ; drums beat to arms ; and beacons 
were lighted, to alarm the warlike country around. 

In the mean while the Scottish party had done the er- 
rand they came for. They had freed Kinmont Willie 
from his dungeon. The first thing Armstrong did was 
to shout a good-night to Lord Scrope, asking him, at the 
same time, if he had any news for Scotland. The Bor- 
derers strictly obeyed the conamands of their chief, in 
forbearing to take any booty. They returned from the 
castle, bringing with them their rescued countryman, and 
a gentleman named Spenser, an attendant on the consta- 
ble of the castle. Buccleuch dismissed him, with his 
commendations to Salkeld the constable, whom he es- 
teemed, he said, a better gentleman than Lord Scrope, 
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bidding him say it was the Warden of Liddesdale who 
had done the exploit, and praying the constable, if he 
desired the name of a man of honor, to issue forth and 
seek a revenge. Buccleuch then ordered the retreat, 
which he performed with great leisure, and re-entered 
Scotland at sunrise in honor and safety. " There had 
never been a more gallant deed of vassalage done in 
Scotland," says an old historian, " no, not in Wallace's 
days." 

Queen Elizabeth, as you may imagine, was dreadfully 
angry at this insult, and demanded that Buccleuch should 
be delivered up to the English, as he had committed so 
great an aggression upon their frontier during the time of 
peace. The matter was laid before the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. King James himself pleaded the question on the 
part of Elizabeth, willing, it may be supposed, to recom- 
mend himself to that Princess by his tameness and docility. 
The Secretary of State replied in defence of Buccleuch ; 
and the Scottish Parliament finally voted that they would 
refer the question to commissioners, to be chosen for both 
nations, and would abide by their decision. But con- 
cerning the proposed surrender of Buccleuch to England^ 
the President declared, with a loud voice, that it would 
be time enough for Buccleuch to go to England when 
the King should pass there in person. 

Buccleuch finally ended the discussion by going to 
England at the King's personal request, and on the un- 
derstanding that no evil was to be done to him. Queen 
Elizabeth desired to see him personally, and demanded 
of him how he dared commit such aggression on her ter- 
ritory. He answered undauntedly, that he knew not that 
thing which a man dared not do. Elizabeth admired 
the answer, and treated this powerful Border chief with 
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distinction during the time he remained in England, 
which was not long. 

But the strangest adventure of James's reign was the 
event called the Gowrie conspiracy, over which there 
hangs a sort of mystery, which time has not even yet 
completely dispelled. You must recollect that there was 
an Earl of Gowrie condemned and executed when James 
was but a boy. This nobleman left two sons, bearing 
the family name of Ruthven, who were well educated 
abroad, and accounted hopeful young men. The King 
restored to the eldest the title and estate of Growrie, and 
favored them both very much. 

Now it chanced in the month of August, 1600, that 
Alexander Ruthven, the younger of the two brothers, 
came early one morning to the King, who was then hunt- 
ing in the park of Falkland, and told him a story of his 
having seized a suspicious-looking man, a Jesuit, as he 
supposed, with a large pot of gold under his cloak. This 
man Ruthven said he had detained prisoner at his broth- 
er's house in Perth, till the King should examine him, 
and take possession of the treasure. With this story he 
decoyed James from the hunting-field, and persuaded him 
to ride with him to Perth, without any other company 
than a few noblemen and attendants, who followed the 
King without orders. 

When they arrived at Perth, they entered Growrie 
house, the mansion of the Earl, a large, massive building, 
having gardens which stretched down to the river Tay. 
The Earl a Gowrie was, or seemed surprised, to see the 
King arrive so unexpectedly, and caused some entertain- 
ment to be hastily prepared for his Majesty's refreshment 
After the King had dined, Alexander Ruthven pressed 
him to come with him to see the prisoner in private ; and 
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James, curious by nature, and sufficiently indigent to be 
inquisitive after money, followed him from one apartment 
to another, until Ruthven led him into a little tuiTct, 
where there stood — not a prisoner with a pot of gold — 
but an armed man, prepared, as it seemed, for some vio- 
lent enterprise. 

The King started back, but Ruthven snatched the dag- 
ger which the man wore, and pointing it to James's breast, 
reminded him of his father the Earl of Gowrie's death, 
and commanded him, upon pain of death, to submit to his 
pleasure. The King repUed, that he was but a boy when 
the Earl of Gowrie suffered, and upbraided Ruthven with 
ingratitude. The conspirator, moved by remorse or some 
other reason, assured the King that his life should be safe, 
and left him in the turret with the armed man, who, not 
very well selected to aid in a purpose so desperate, stood 
shaking in his armor, without assisting either his master 
or the King. 

Let us now see what was passing below, during this 
strange scene betwixt the King and Ruthven. The at- 
tendants of James had begun to wonder at his absence, 
when they were suddenly informed by a servant of the 
Earl of Gowrie, that the Kmg had mounted his horse, 
and had set out on his return to Falkland. The noble- 
men and attendants rushed into the court-yard of the man- 
sion, and called for their horses, the Earl of Gowrie at 
the same time hurrying them away. Here the porter 
interfered, and said the King could not have left the 
house, since he had not passed the gate, of which he had 
the keys. Gowrie, on the other hand, called the man a 
liar, and insisted that the King had departed. 

While the attendants of James knew not what to think, 
a half-smothered, yet terrified voice, was heard to scream 
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from the window of a tuiTet above their heads : '' Help ! 
Treason ! Help ! my Lord of Mar ! " They looked up- 
wards, and beheld James's face, in gi'eat agitation, pushed 
through the window, while a hand was seen grasping his 
throat, as if some one behind endeavored by violence to 
draw him back. 

The explanation was as follows : " The King, when 
left alone with the armed man, had, it seems, prevailed 
upon him to open the lattice window. This was just done 
when Alexander Ruthven again entered the turret, and 
swearing that there was no remedy, but the King must 
needs die, he seized on him, and endeavored by main 
force to tie his hands with a garter. James resisted, in 
the extremity of despair, and dragging Ruthven to the 
window, now open, called out to his attendants in the 
maimer we have described. His retinue hastened to his 
assistance. The greater part ran to the principal stair- 
case, of which they found the doors shut, and immediately 
endeavored to force them open. Meantime a page of the 
King's, called Sir John Ramsay, discovered a back stair 
which led him to the turret, where Ruthven and the 
King were still struggling. Ramsay stabbed Ruthven 
twice with his dagger, James calling to him to strike 
high, as he had a doublet of proof on him. Ramsay 
then thrust Ruthven, now mortally wounded, towards the 
private staircase, where he was met by Sir Thomas Er- 
skine and Sir Hugh Herries, two of the royal attendants, 
who despatched him with their swords. His last words 
were, " Alas ! I am not to blame for this action." 

This danger was scarcely over, when the Earl of Growrie 
entered the outer chamber, with a drawn sword in each 
hand, followed by seven attendants, demanding vengeance 
for the death of his brother. The King's followers, only 
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four in number, thrust James, for the safety of his person, 
back into the turret closet, and shut the door ; and then 
engaged in a conflict, which was the more desperate, that 
they fought four to eight, and Herries was a lame and 
disabled man. But Sir John Ramsay having run the 
Earl of Growrie through the heart, he dropped dead with- 
out speaking a word, and his servants fled. The doors 
of the great staircase were now opened to the nobles, 
who were endeavoring to force their way to the King's 
assistance. 

In the mean time, a new peril threatened the King and 
his few attendants. The slain Earl of Gowrie was Pro- 
vost of the town of Perth, and much beloved by the citi- 
zens. On hearing what had happened, they ran to arms, 
and surrounded the mansion-house where this tragedy 
had been acted, threatening, that if their Provost were not 
delivered to them safe and sound, the King's green coat 
should pay for it. Their violence was at last quieted by 
the magistrates of the town, and the mob were prevailed 
on to disperse. 

The object of this strange conspiracy is one of the 
darkest in history, and what made it stranger, the armed 
man who was stationed in the turret could throw no light 
upon it. He proved to be one Henderson, steward to the 
Earl of Gowrie, who had been ordered to arm himself 
for the purpose of taking a Highland thief, and was posted 
in the turret by Alexander Ruthven, without any intima- 
tion what he was to do ; so that the whole scene came 
upon him by surprise. The mystery seemed so impene- 
trable, and so much of the narrative rested upon James's 
own testimony, that many persons of that period, and 
even some historians of our own day, have thought that 
it was not a conspiracy of the brothers against the King, 

VOL. n. 14 
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but of the King against the brothers ; and that James, 
having taken a dislike to them, had contrived the bloody 
scene, and then thrown the blame on the Ruthvens, who 
suffered in it. But, besides the placability and gentleness 
of James's disposition, and besides the consideration that 
no adequate motive can be assigned, or even conjectured, 
for his perpetrating such an inhospitable murder, it ought 
to be remembered that the King was naturally timorous, 
and could not even look at a drawn sword without shud- 
dering ; so that it is contrary to all reason and probabihty 
to suppose that he could be the deviser of a scheme, in 
which his hfe was repeatedly exposed to the most immi- 
nent danger. However, many of the clergy refused to 
obey James's order to keep a day of solemn thanksgiving 
for the King's deliverance, intimating, without hesitation, 
that they greatly doubted the truth of his story. One of 
them being pressed by the King very hard, said : " That 
doubtless he must believe it, since his Majesty said he 
had seen it ; but that, had he seen it himself, he would 
not have believed his own eyes." James was much vexed 
with this incredulity, for it was hard not to obtain credit 
after having been in so much danger.* 

Nine years after the affair, some light was thrown upon 
the transaction by one Sprot, a notary-public, who, out of 
mere curiosity, had possessed himself of certain letters, 
said to have been written to the Earl of Gowrie by 

* Five ministers of Edinburgh, who refused compliance, were com- 
manded to remove from the city within forty-eight hours, and pro- 
hibited preaching within the King's dominions, under pain of death. 
Four of that number, acknowledging their fault, were pardoned and 
remitted. But Mr. Robert Bruce, taking a couhse by himself, and 
saying, " he vxmld reverence his Majesty's reports of that accident^ but 
could not say he was persuaded of the truth of it^^^ was banished the 
King's dominions, and went into France. Spotswood, p. 462. 
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Robert Logan, of Restalrig, a scheming, turbulent, and 
profligate man. In these papers, allusion was repeatedly 
made to the death of Growrie's father, to the revenge which 
was meditated, and to the execution of some great and per- 
ilous enterprise. Lastly, there was intimation that the 
Ruthvens were to bring a prisoner by sea to Logan's for- 
tress of Fastcastle, a very strong and inaccessible tower, 
overhanging the sea, on the coast of Berwickshire. This 
place he recommends as suitable for keeping some impor- 
tant prisoner in safety and concealment, and adds, he had 
kept Bothwell there in his utmost distresses, let the King 
and his council say what they would. 

All these expressions seem to point at a plot, not 
affecting the King's life, but his personal liberty, and 
make it probable, that when Alexander Ruthven had 
frightened the King into silence and compliance, the 
brothers intended to carry him through the gardens, and 
put him on board of a boat, and so conveying him down 
the Frith of Tay, might, after making a private signal, 
which Logan alludes to, place their royal prisoner in 
security at Fastcastle. The seizing upon the person of 
the King was a common enterprise among the Scottish 
nobles, and the father of the Ruthvens had' lost his life 
for such an attempt. Adopting this as their intention, 
it is probable that Queen Elizabeth was privy to the 
attempt ; and perhaps having found so much conveniency 
from detaining the person of Mary in captivity, she might 
have formed some similar plan for obtaining the custody 
of her son. 

I must not conclude this story without observing, that 
Logan's bones were brought into a court of justice, for 
the purpose of being tried after death, and that he was 
declared guilty, and a sentence of forfeiture pronounced 
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against him. But it has not been noticed that Logan, a 
dissolute and extravagant man, was deprived of great 
part of his estate before his death, and that the King, 
therefore, could have no lucrative object in following out 
this ancient and barbarous form of process. The fate of 
Sprot, the notary, was singular enough. He was con- 
demned to be hanged for keeping these treasonable letters 
in his possession, without communicating them to the 
government ; and he suffered death accordingly, asserting 
to the last that the letters were genuine, and that he had 
only preserved them from curiosity. This fact he testi- 
fied even in the agonies of death ; for, being desired to 
give a sign of the truth and sincerity of his confession, 
after he was thrown off from the ladder, he is said to 
have clapped his hands three times. Yet some persons 
continued to think that what Sprot told was untrue, and 
that the letters were forgeries ; but it seems great incre- 
dulity to doubt the truth of a confession which brought 
to the gallows the man who made it ; and, of late years, 
the letters produced by Sprot are regarded as genuine by 
the best judges of these matters. When so admitted, 
they render it evident that the purpose of the Growrie 
conspiracy was to make King James a prisoner in the 
remote and inaccessible tower of Fastcastle, and perhaps 
ultimately to deliver him up to Queen Elizabeth. 

We now approach the end of this collection of Tales. 
King James VI. of Scotland married the daughter of 
the King of Denmark, called Anne of Denmark. They 
had a family, which recommended them very much to the 
English people, who were tired of seeing their crown pass 
from one female to another, without any prospect of male 
succession. They began, therefore, to turn their eyes 
towards James, as the nearest heir of King Henry VIII., 
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and the rightful successor, when Queen Elizabeth should 
faiL She was now old, her health broken, and her feel- 
ings painfully agitated by the death of Essex, her principal 
favorite. After his execution, she could scarcely be said 
ever to enjoy either health or reason. She sat on a pile 
of cushions, with her finger in her mouth, attending, as it 
seemed, to nothing, saving to the prayers which were 
from time to time read in her chamber. 

While the Queen of England was thus struggling out 
the last moments of life, her subjects were making interest 
with her successor, James, with whom even Cecil him- 
self, the prime minister of England, had long kept up a 
secret correspondence. The breath had no sooner left 
Elizabeth's body, than the near relation and godson of 
the late Queen, Sir Robert Carey, got on horseback, and, 
travelling with a rapidity which almost equalled that of 
the modem mail-coach, carried to the palace of Holy- 
rood the news, that James was King of England, France, 
and Ireland, as well as of his native dominions of 
Scotland. 

James arrived in London on the 7th of May, 1603, 
and took possession of his new realms without the shght- 
est opposition ; and thus the island of Great Britain, so 
long civided into the separate kingdoms of England and 
Scotland^ became subject to the same prince. Here, 
therefore, must end the Tale€ of your Grandfather, 
so far as they relate to the history of Scotland, considered 
as a distinct and separate kingdom. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, ESQ. 

My dear Child: — 
I NOW address to you three volumes of Scottish Stories, 
which briug down the History of that country fix)m the period 
when England and Scotland became subject to the same King 
until that of the Uniouj when they were finally united into 
one kingdom. That you, and children of your age, may read 
these little books with pleasure and improvement, is the desire 
and hope of, 

My dearest child. 

Your very affectionate Grandfather, 

WALTER SCOTT. 
Abbotsford, Ibth Ocioberf 1828. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Progress of Civilization in Societt. 

The kind reception which the former Tales, written 
for your amusement and edification, have met with, in- 
duces me, my dear little boy, to make an attempt to 
bring down my historical narrative to a period when the 
union of England and Scotland became as complete in 
the intimacy of feelings and interests, as law had declared 
and intended them to be, and as the mutual advantage 
of both countries had long, though in vain, required. The 
importance of events, however, and the desire to state 
them clearly, have induced me for the present to stop 
short at the period of the Union of the Kingdoms. 

We left off, you may recollect, when James, the sixth 
of that name who reigned in Scotland, succeeded, by the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, to the throne of England, and 
thus became sovereign of the whole island of Britain. 
Ireland also belonged to his dominions, having been partly 
subdued by the arms of the EngUsh, and partly surren- 
dered to them by the submission of the natives. There 
had been during Elizabeth's time many wars with the 
native lords ajid chiefs of the country ; but the English 
finally obtained the undisturbed and undisputed possession 
of that rich and beautiful island. Thus the three king- 
doms formed by the Britannic Islands came into the pos- 
session of one sovereign, who was thus fixed in a situation 
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of strength and security, which was at that time the lot 
of few monarchs in Europe. 

King James's power was the greater that the progress 
of human society had greatly augmented the wisdom of 
statesmen and counsellors, and given strength and sta- 
bility to those laws which preserve the poor and helpless 
against the encroachments of the wealthy and the pow- 
erful. 

But Master Littlejohn may ask me what I mean by 
the Progress of Human Society ; and it is my duty to 
explain it as intelligibly as I can. 

If you consider the lower order of animals, such as 
birds, dogs, cattle, or any class of the brute creation, you 
will find that they are, to every useful purpose, deprived 
of the means of communicating their ideas to each other. 
They have cries, indeed, by which they express pleasure 
or pain, fear or hope, — but they have no formed speech, 
by which, like men, they can converse together. Grod 
Almighty, who called all creatures into existence, in such 
manner as best pleased him, has imparted to those inferior 
animals no power of improving their situation, or of com- 
municating with each other. There is no doubt a dif- 
ference in the capacity of these inferior classes of creation. 
But though one bird may build her nest more neatly than 
one of a different class, or one dog may be more clever 
and more capable of learning tricks than another, yet, as 
it wants language to explain to its comrades the advan- 
tages which it may possess, its knowledge dies with it ; 
thus birds and dogs continue to use the, same general 
habits proper to the species, which they have done since 
the creation of the world. In other words, animals have 
a certain limited degree of sense, termed instinct, which 
teaches the present race to seek their food, and provide 
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for their safety and comfort, in nearly the same manner 
as their parents did before them since the beginning of 
time, but does not enable them to communicate to their 
successors any improvement, or to derive any increase 
of knowledge from the practice of their predecessors. 
Thus you may remark that the example of the swallow, 
the wren, and other birds which cover their nests with 
a roof to protect them against the rain, is never imitated 
by other classes, who continue to construct theirs in the 
same exposed and imperfect manner since the beginning 
of the world. 

Another circumstance which is calculated to prevent 
the inferior animals from rising above the rank in nature 
which they are destined to hold, is the short time during 
which they remain under the care of their parents. A 
few weeks gives the young nestlings of every season 
strength and inclination to leave the protection of the 
parents ; the tender attachment which has subsisted while 
the young bird was unable to provide for itself without 
assistance is entirely broken off, and in a week or two 
more they probably do not know each other. The young 
of the sheep, the cow, and the horse, attend and feed by 
the mother s side for a certain short period, during which 
they are protected by her care, and supported by her 
milk ; but they have no sooner attained the strength ne- 
cessary to defend themselves, and the sense to provide for 
their wants, than they separate from the mother, and all 
intercourse between the parent and her offspring is closed 
forever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animals retains exactly the 
same station in the general order of the universe which 
was occupied by its predecessors ; and no existing gener- 
ation either is, or can be, much better instructed, or more 
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ignorant, than that which preceded or that which is to 
come after it. 

It is widely different with mankind. God, as we are 
told in Scripture, was pleased to make man after his own 
image. By this you are not to understand that the Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth has any visible form or shape, 
to which the human body bears a resemblance ; but the 
meaning is, that as the God who created the world is a 
spirit, invisible and incomprehensible, so he joined to the 
human frame some portion of an essence resembling his 
own, which is called the human soul, and which, while the 
body Hves, continues to animate and direct its motions, 
and on the dissolution of the bodily form which it has 
occupied, returns to the spiritual world, to be answerable 
for the good and evil of its works upon earth. It is 
therefore impossible that man, possessing this knowledge 
of right and wrong, proper to a spiritual essence resem- 
bling those higher orders of creation whom we call angels, 
and having some affinity, though at an incalculable dis- 
tance, to the essence of the Deity himself, should have 
been placed under the same limitations in point of pro- 
gressive improvement with the inferior tribes, who are nei- 
ther responsible for the actions which they perform under 
directions of their instinct, nor capable, by any exertion 
of their own, of altering or improving their condition in 
the scale of creation. So far is this from being the case 
with man, that the bodily organs of the human frame 
bear such a correspondence with the properties of his 
soul as to give him the means, when they are properly 
used, of enlarging his powers, and becoming wiser and 
more skilful from hour to hour, as long as his life permits; 
and not only is this the case, but tribes and nations of 
men, assembled together for the purpose of mutual pro- 
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tection and defence, have the same power of alteration 
and improvement, and may, if circmnstances are favor- 
able, go on by gradual steps from being a wild horde of 
naked barbarians, till they become a powerful and civil- 
ized people. 

The capacity of amending our condition by increase 
of knowledge, which, in fact, affords the means by which 
man rises to be the lord of creation, is grounded on the 
peculiar advantages possessed by the human race. Let 
us look somewhat closely into this, my dear boy, for it in- 
volves some truths equally curious and important. 

If man, though possessed of the same immortal essence, 
or soul, which enables him to choose and refuse, to judge 
and condemn, to reason and conclude, were to be without 
the power of communicating to his fellow-men the con- 
clusions to which his reasoning had conducted him, it is 
clear that the progress of each individual in knowledge, 
could be only in proportion to his own observation and his 
own powers of reasoning. But the gift of speech enables 
any one to communicate to others whatever idea of im- 
provement occurs to him, and thus, instead of dying in the 
bosom of the individual by whom it was first thought of, 
it becomes a part of the stock of knowledge proper to the 
whole community, which is increased and rendered gener- 
ally and effectually useful by the accession of further in- 
formation, as opportunities occur, or men of reflecting and 
inventive minds arise in the state. This use of spoken 
language, therefore, which so gloriously distinguishes man 
from the beasts that perish, is the primary means of intro- 
ducing and increasing knowledge in infant communities. 

Another early cause of the improvement in human so- 
ciety is the incapacity of children to act for themselves, 
rendering the attention and protection of parents to their 
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offspring necessary for so long a period. Even where the 
food which the earth affords without cultivation, such as 
fruits and herbs, is most plentifully supplied, children re- 
main too helpless for many years to be capable of gather- 
ing it, and providing for their own support. This is still 
more the case where food must be procured by hunting, 
fishing, or cultivating the soil, occupations requiring a 
degree of skill and personal strength, which children can- 
not possess until they are twelve or fourteen years old. 
It follows, as a law of nature, that, instead of leaving their 
parents, at an early age, like the young of birds or quad- 
rupeds, the youth of the human species necessarily remain 
under the protection of their father and mother for many 
years*, during which they have time to acquire all the 
knowledge the parents are capable of teaching. It arises 
also from this wise arrangement, that the love and affection 
between the offspring and the parents, which among the 
brute creation is the produce of mere instinct, and con- 
tinues for a very short time, becomes in the human race a 
deep and permanent feeling, founded on the attachment of 
the parents, the gratitude of the children, and the effect 
of long habit on both. 

For these reasons, it usually happens that children feel 
no desire to desert their parents, but remain inhabitants 
of the same huts in which they were bom, and take up 
the task of laboring for subsistence in their turn, when 
their fathers and mothers are disabled by age. One or two 
such families gradually unite together, and avail themselves 
of each other's company for mutual defence and assistance. 
This is the earhest stage of human society ; and some 
savages have been found in this condition so very rude 
and ignorant, that they may be said to be little wiser or 
better than a herd of animals. The natives of New South 
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Wales, for example, are, even at present, in the very 
lowest scale of humanity, and ignorant of every art which 
can add comfort or decency to human life. These un- 
fortunate savages use no clothes, construct no cabins or 
huts, and are ignorant even of the manner of chasing 
animals or catching fish, unless such of the latter as are 
left by the tide, or which are found on the rocks ; they 
feed upon the most disgusting substances, snakes, worms, 
maggots, and whatever trash falls in their way. They 
know indeed how to kindle a fire, — in that respect only 
they have stepped beyond the deepest ignorance to which 
man can be subjected, — but they have not learned how 
to boil water ; and when they see Europeans perform this 
ordinary operation, they have been known to run away in 
great terror. Voyagers tell us of other savages who are 
even ignorant of the use of fire, and who maintain a 
miserable existence by subsisting on shell-fish eaten raw. 

And yet, my dear boy, out of this miserable and de- 
graded state, which seems worse than that of the animals, 
man hiis the means and power to rise into the high place 
for which Providence hath destined him. In proportion 
as opportunities occur, these savage tribes acquire the 
arts of civilized life ; they construct huts to shelter them 
against the weather ; they invent arms for destroying the 
wild beasts by which they are annoyed, and for killing 
those whose flesh is adapted for food ; they domesticate 
others, and use at pleasure their milk, flesh, and skins ; 
and they plant fruit-trees and sow grain as soon as they 
discover that the productions of nature most necessary for 
their comfort may be increased by labor and industry. 
Thus, the progress of human society, unless it is inter- 
rupted by some unfortunate circumstances, continues to 
advance, and every new generation, without losing any of 
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the advantages already attained, goes on to acquire others 
which were unknown to the preceding one. 

For instance, when three or four wandering families of 
savages have settled in one place, and begun to cultivate 
the ground, and collect their huts into a hamlet or village, 
they usually agree in choosing some chief to be their 
judge, and the arbiter of their disputes in time of peace, 
their leader and captain when they go to war with other 
tribes. This is the foundation of a monarchical govern- 
ment. Or perhaps their public affairs are directed by a 
council, or senate, of the oldest and wisest of the tribe, — 
this is the origin of a republican state. At all events, in 
one way or other, they put themselves under something 
resembling a regular government, and obtain the protec- 
tion of such laws as may prevent them from quarrelling 
with one another. 

Other important alterations are introduced by time. 
At first, no doubt, the members of the community store 
their fruits and the produce of the chase in common. 
But shortly after, reason teaches them that the individual 
who has bestowed labor and trouble upon anything, so 
as to render it productive, acquires a right of property, 
as it is called, in the produce which his efforts have in 
a manner called into existence. Thus, it is soon acknowl- 
edged, that he who has planted a tree has the sole right 
of consuming its fruit ; and that he who has sown a field 
of corn has the exclusive title to gather in the grain. 
Without the labor of the planter and husbandman, there 
would have been no apples or wheat, and therefore, these 
are justly entitled to the fruit of their labor. In like 
manner, the state itself is conceived to acquire a right of 
property in the fields cultivated by its members, and in 
the forests and waters where they have of old practised 
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the rights of hunting and fishing. If men of a different 
tribe enter on the temtoiy of a neighboring nation, war 
ensues between them, and peace is made by agreeing on 
both sides to reasonable conditions. Thus a young state 
extends its possessions ; and by its communications with 
other tribes lays the foundation of public laws for the 
regulation of their behavior to each other in peace and 
in war. 

Other arrangements arise, not less important, tending 
to increase the difference between mankind in their wild 
and original state, and that which they assume in the pro- 
gress of civilization. One of the most remarkable is the 
separation of the citizens into different classes of society, 
and the introduction of the use of money. I will try to 
render these great changes intelligible to you. 

In the earlier stages of society, every member of the 
community may be said to supply all his wants by his 
own personal labor. He acquires his food by the chase, 
— he sows and reaps his own grain, — he gathers his own 
fruit, — he cuts the skin which forms his dress so as to fit 
his own person, — he makes the sandals or buskins which 
protect his feet. He is, therefore, better or worse ac- 
commodated, exactly in proportion to the personal skill 
and industry which he can apply to that purpose. But 
it is discovered, in process of time, that one man has par- 
ticular dexterity in hunting, being, we shall suppose, 
young, active, and enterprising ; another, older and of a 
more staid character, has peculiar skill in tilling the 
ground, or in managing cattle and flocks ; a third, lame 
perhaps, or infirm, has a happy talent for cutting out and 
stitching together garments, or for shaping and sewing 
shoes. It becomes, therefore, for the advantage of all 
that the first man should attend to nothing but hunting, 
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the second confine himself to the cultivation of the land, 
and the third remain at home to make clothes and shoes. 
But then it follows, as a necessary consequence, that the 
huntsman must give to the man who cultivates the land 
a part of liis venison and skins, if he desires to have grain 
of which to make bread, or a cow to furnish his family 
with milk; and that both the hunter and agriculturist 
must give a share of the produce of the chase, and a pro- 
portion of the grain, to the third man, to obtain from 
him clothes and shoes. Each is thus accommodated 
with what he wants a great deal better, and more easily, 
by every one following a separate occupation, than they 
could possibly have been had each of the three been 
hunter, farmer, and tailor, in his own person, practising 
two of the trades awkwardly and unwillingly, instead 
of confining himself to that which he perfectly under- 
stands, and pursues with success. This mode of ac- 
conmiodation is called barter, and is the earliest kind 
of traffic by which men exchange their property with 
each other, and satisfy their wants by parting with their 
superfluities. 

But, in process of time, barter is found inconvenient. 
The husbandman, perhaps, has no use for shoes when 
the shoemaker is in need of com, or the shoemaker may 
not want furs or venison when the hunter desires to have 
shoes. To remedy this, almost all nations have intro- 
duced the use of what is called money ; that is to say, 
they have fixed on some particular substance capable of 
being divided into small portions, which, having itself 
little intrinsic value applicable to human use, is neverthe- 
less, received as a representative of the value of all com- 
modities. Particular kinds of shells are used as money 
in some countries ; in others, leather, cloth, or iron, are 
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employed; but gold and silver, divided into small por- 
tions, are used for this important purpose almost all over 
the world. 

That you may understand the use of this circulating 
representative of the value of commodities, and compre- 
hend the convenience which it affords, let us suppose that 
the hunter, as we formerly said, wanted a pair of shoes, 
and the shoemaker had no occasion for venison, but 
wanted some com, while the husbandman, not desiring 
to have shoes, stood in need of some other commodity. 
Here are three men, each desirous of some article of ne- 
cessity or convenience which he Cannot obtain by barter, 
because the party whom he has to deal with does not 
want the commodity which he has to offer in exchange. 
But supposing the use of money introduced, and its value 
acknowledged, these three persons are accommodated, by 
means of it, in the amplest manner possible. The shoe- 
maker does not want the venison which the hunter offei*s 
for sale, but some other man in the village is willing to 
purchase it for &Ye pieces of silver ; the hunter sells his 
commodity, and goes to the shoemaker, who, though he 
would not barter the shoes for the venison which he did 
not want, readily sells them for the money, and, going 
with it to the farmer, buys from him the quantity of 
com he needs ; while the farmer, in his turn, purchases 
whatever he is in want of, or, if he requires nothing at 
the time, lays the pieces of money aside, to use when he 
has occasion. 

The invention of money is followed by the gradual rise 
of trade. There are men who make it their business to 
buy various articles, and sell them again for profit ; that 
is, they sell them somewhat dearer than they bought them. 
This is convenient for all parties ; since the original pro- 
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prietors are willing to sell their commodities to those 
storekeepers or shopkeepers at a low rate, to be saved 
the trouble of hawking them about in search of a cus- 
tomer ; while the public in general are equally willing 
to buy from such intermediate dealers,, because they are 
sure to be immediately supplied with what they want. 

The numerous transactions occasioned by the introduc- 
tion of money, together with other circumstances, soon 
destroy the equahty of ranks which prevails in an early 
stage of society. Some men hoard up quantities of gold 
and silver, become rich, and hire the assistance of others 
to do their work ; some waste or spend their earnings, 
become poor, and sink into the capacity of servants. 
Some men are wise and skilful, and, distinguishing them- 
selves by their exploits in battle and their counsels in 
peace, rise to the management of public affairs. Others, 
and much greater numbers, have no more valor than to 
follow where they are led, and no more talent than to act 
as they are commanded. These last sink, as a matter of 
course, into obscurity, while the others become generals 
and statesmen. The attainment of learning tends also 
to increase the difference of ranks. Those who receive 
a good education by the care of their parents, or possess 
so much strength of mind and readiness of talent as to 
educate themselves, become separated from the more 
ignorant of the community, and form a distinct class 
and condition of their own ; holding no more communi- 
cation with the others than is absolutely necessary. 

In this way the whole order of society is changed, and 
instead of presenting the uniform appearance of one large 
family, each member of which has nearly the same rights, 
it seems to resemble a confederacy or association of dif- 
ferent ranks, classes, and conditions of men, each rank 
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filling up a certain department in society, and discharging 
a class of duties totally distinct from those of the others. 
The steps by which a nation advances from the natural 
and simple state which we have just described, into the 
more complicated system in which ranks are distinguished 
from each other, are called the progress of society, or of 
civilization. It is attended, like all things human, with 
much of evil as well as good ; but it seems to be a law 
of our moral nature, that, faster or slower, such alterations 
must take place, in consequence of the inventions and im- 
provements of succeeding generations of mankind. 

Another alteration, productive of consequences not less 
important, arises out of the gradual progress towards civ- 
ilization. In the early state of society, every man in the 
tribe is a warrior, and liable to serve as such when the 
country requires his assistance ; but in progress of time 
the pursuit of the military art is, at least on all ordinary 
occasions, confined to bands of professional soldiers, whose 
business it is to fight the battles of the state, when re- 
quired, in consideration of which they are paid by the* 
community, the other members of which are thus left to 
the uninterrupted pursuit of their own peaceful occupa- 
tions. This alteration is attended with more important 
consequences than we can at present pause to enumerate. 

We have said, that those mighty changes which bring 
men to dwell in castles and cities, instead of huts and 
caves, and enable them to cultivate the sciences and 
subdue the elements, instead of being plunged in igno- 
rance and superstition, are owing primarily to the reason 
with which God has graciously endowed the human race ; 
and in a second degree to the power of speech, by which 
we enjoy the faculty of communicating to each other the 
result of our own reflections. 
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But it is evident that society, when its advance is de- 
pendent upon oral tradition alone, must be liable to many 
interruptions. The imagination of the speaker, and the 
dulness or want of comprehension of the hearer, may lead 
to many errors ; and it is generally found that knowledge 
makes but very slow progress until the art of writing is 
discovered, by which a fixed, accurate, and substantial 
form can be given to the wisdom of past ages. When 
this noble art is attained, there is a sure foundation laid 
for the preservation and increase of knowledge. The 
record is removed from the inaccurate recollection of 
the aged, and placed in a safe, tangible, and imperishable 
form, wliich may be subjected to the inspection of various 
persons, until the sense is completely explained and com- 
prehended, with the least possible chance of doubt or 
uncertainty. 

By the art of writing a barrier is fixed against those 
violent changes so apt to take place in the early stages 
of society, by which all the fruits of knowledge are 
frequently destroyed, as those of the earth are by a 
hurricane. Suppose, for example, a case, which fre- 
quently happens in the early history of mankind, that 
some nation, which has made considerable progress in 
the arts, is invaded and subdued by another which is 
more powerful and numerous, though more ignorant than 
themselves. It is clear, that in this case, as th^rude and 
ignorant victors would set no value on the knowledge of 
the vanquished, it would, if intrusted only to the memory 
of the individuals of the conquered people, be gradually 
lost and forgotten. But if the useful discoveries made by 
the ancestors of the vanquished people were recorded in 
writing, the manuscripts in which they were described, 
though they might be neglected for a season, would, if 
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preserved at all, probably attract attention at some more 
fortunate period. It was thus, when the empire of Rome, 
having reached the utmost height of its grandeur, was 
broken down and conquered by numerous tribes of igno- 
rant though brave barbarians, that those admirable works 
of classical learning, on which such value is justly placed 
in the present day, were rescued from total destruction 
and oblivion by manuscript copies preserved by chance 
in the old libraries of churches and convents. It may 
indeed be taken as an almost infallible maxim, that no 
nation can make any great progress in useful knowledge 
or civilization, until their improvement can be rendered 
stable and permanent by the invention of writing. 

Another discovery, however, almost as important as 
that of writing, was made during the fifteenth century. I 
mean the invention of printing. Writing with the hand 
must be always a slow, difficult, and expensive operation ; 
and when the manuscript is finished, it is perhaps laid 
aside among the stores of some great library, where it 
may be neglected by students, and must, at any rate, be 
accessible to very few persons, and subject to be destroyed 
by numerous accidents. But the admirable invention of 
printing enables the artist to make a thousand copies from 
the original manuscript, by having them stamped upon 
paper, in far less time and with less expense than it would 
cost to make half a dozen such copies with the pen. From 
the period of this glorious discovery, knowledge of every 
kind may be said to have been brought out of the dark- 
ness of cloisters and universities, where it was known only 
to a few scholars, into the broad light of day, where its 
treasures were accessible to all men. 

The Bible itself, in which we find the rules of eternal 
life, as well as a thousand invaluable lessons for our con- 
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duct in this world, was, before the invention of printing, 
totally inaccessible to all save the priests of Rome, who 
found it their interest to discourage the perusal of the 
Scriptures by any except their own order, and thus 
screened from discovery those alterations and corruptions, 
which the inventions of ignorant and designing men had 
introduced into the beautiful simplicity of the Gospel. But 
when, by means of printing, the copies of the Bible became 
so numerous that every one above the most wretched 
poverty could, at a cheap price, possess himself of a copy 
of the blessed rule of life, there was a general appeal from 
the errors and encroachments of the Church of Rome, to 
the Divine Word on which they professed^ to be founded ; 
a treasure formerly concealed from the public, but now 
placed within the reach of every man, whether of the 
clergy or laity. The consequence of these inquiries, 
which printing alone could have rendered practicable, was 
the rise of the happy Reformation of the Christian Church. 

The same noble art made knowledge of a temporal kind 
as accessible as that which concerned religion. What- 
ever works of history, science, morality, or entertainment, 
seemed likely to instruct or amuse the reader, were printed 
and distributed among the people at large by printers and 
booksellers, who had a profit by doing so. Thus, the pos- 
sibiHty of important discoveries being forgotten in the 
course of years, or of the destruction of useful arts, or ele- 
gant literature, by the loss of the records in which they 
are preserved, was in a great measure removed. 

In a word, the printing-press is a contrivance which 
empowers any one individual to address his whole fellow- 
subjects on any topic which he thinks important, and 
which enables a whole nation to listen to the voice of such 
individual, however obscure he may be, with the same 
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ease, and greater certainty of understanding what he says, 
than if a chief of Indians were haranguing the tribe at his 
council-fire. Nor is the important difference to be forgot- 
ten, that the orator can only speak to the persons present, 
while the author of a book addresses himself not only to 
the race now in existence, but to all succeeding genera- 
tions, while his work shall be held in estimation. 

I have thus endeavored to trace the steps by which a 
general civilization is found to take place in nations, with 
more or less rapidity, as laws and institutions, or external 
circumstances, favorable or otherwise, advance or retard 
the increase of knowledge, and by the course of which, 
man, endowed with reason, and destined for immortality, 
gradually improves the condition in which Providence has 
placed him; while the inferior animals continue to live 
by means of the same, or nearly the same instincts of 
self-preservation, which have directed their species in all 
its descents since the creation. 

I have called your attention at some length to this mat- 
ter, because you will now have to remark, that a material 
change had gradually and slowly taken place, both in the 
kingdom of England, and in that of Scotland, when their 
long quarrels were at length in appearance ended, by the 
accession of James the Sixth of Scotland to the Enghsh 
crown, which he held under the title of James the First 
of that powerful kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Infirmities and Ill-temper of Elizabeth in her latter tsars 

— Accession of James VI. acceptable on that Account to 
THE English — Resort of Scotchmen to the Court at Lon- 
don — Quarrels between them and the English— Herbert 
AND Ramsay — Duelling — Duel of Stewart and Wharton 

— Attempt by Sir John Ayres to Assassinate Lord Her- 
bert — Murder of Turner, a Fencing-Master, by two Fod- 
lowers of Lord Sanquhar, and Execution of the threb 
Murderers — Statute against Stabbing. 

[1608 — 1612.] 

The whole island of Great Britain was now united 
under one king, though it remained in effect two separate 
kingdoms, governed by their own separate constitutions, 
and their own distinct codes of laws, and liable again to 
be separated, in case, by the death of King James without 
issue, the kingdoms might have been claimed by different 
heirs. For although James had two sons, yet there was 
a possibility that they might have both died before their 
father, in which case the sceptres of England and Scot- 
land must have passed once more into different hands. 
The Hamilton family would, in that case, have succeeded 
to the kingdom of Scotland, and the next heir of Elizabeth 
to that of England. Who that heir was it might have 
been found difficult to determine. 

It was, in these circumstances, to be apprehended that 
James, the sovereign of a poor and barren kingdom, which 
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had for so many ages maintained an almost perpetual war 
with England, would have met with a prejudiced and 
unpleasant reception from a nation long accustomed to 
despise the Scotch for their poverty, and to regard them 
with enmity on account of their constant hostility to the 
EngUsh blood and name. It might have been supposed 
also, that a people so proud as the English, and having so 
many justifiable reasons for their pride, would have re- 
garded with an evil eye the transferrence of the sceptre 
from the hand of the Tudors, who had swayed it during 
^ve successive reigns, to those of a Stewart, descended 
from the ancient and determined enemies of the Enghsh 
nation. But it was the wise and gracious pleasure of 
Providence, that while so many reasons existed to render 
the accession of James, and, in consequence, the union of 
the two crowns, obnoxious to the English people, others 
should occur, which not only balanced, but for a time com- 
pletely overpowered those objections, as well in the minds 
of men of sense and education, as in the judgment of the 
populace, who are usually averse to foreign rulers, for no 
other reason than that they are such.* 

* ^* It is seldom that the accession of a foreigner is tranqnil, and 
James was peculiarly obnoxious, from his birthplace, to the antipa- 
thy of a people among whom his mother had suffered an ignominious 
death. But his accession was promoted by the expectations of every 
religious, and the interests of almost every political party in England. 
The Puritans, who had experienced his friendly intercession with 
Elizabeth, anticipated a reformation in the Church, if not the downfall 
and destruction of the hierarchy, from a prince whose professed re- 
ligion was congenial to their own. The established clergy had exam- 
ined his character with more anxious attention ; and discovered, both 
in his conduct and in his controversial discourses, a strong predilec- 
tion for the episcopal order. The Catholics, then a numerous and 
powerful party, expected greater indulgence in their religion ; and en- 
tertained a persuasion that its doctrines and its votaries were secretly 
not indifferent to a monarch, the pretensions of whose family they had 
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• Queen Elizabeth, after a long and glorious reign, had, 
in her latter days, become much more cross and uncertain 
in her temper than had been the case in her youth, more 
wilful also, and more inclined to exert her arbitrary power 
on slight occasions. One peculiar cause of offence given 
to her people was her obstinate refusal to gratify their 
anxiety, by making, as the nation earnestly desired, some 
arrangement for the succession to the throne after her 
own death. On this subject,* indeed, she nursed so much 
suspicion and jealousy, as gave rise to more than one ex- 
traordinary scene. The following is a whimsical instance, 
among others, of her unwillingness to hear of anything 
respecting old age and its consequences. 

The Bishop of St. David's, preaching in her Majesty's 
presence, took occasion from his text, which was Psalm 
xc. V. 1 2, " So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom," to allude to the Queen's 
advanced period of hfe, she being then sixty-three, and to 
the consequent infirmities attending upon old age ; as, for 
example, when the grinders shall be few in number, and 
they wax dark who look out at windows, — when the 

first supported, and whose mother they regarded as a martyr to their 
cause. But his peaceful and undisturbed accession must be ascribed 
to the absence of every competitor by whom his title could be con- 
tested, or the affections of the people pre-occupied or divided." — UU- 
tory of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns to the Union of the King- 
doms. By Malcolm Laing, Esq., 1800. Vol. i. pp. 2, 8. 

* " A short time before her death," says Robertson, " she broke the 
silence which she had so long preserved on that subject, and told Cecil 
and the Lord Admiral • that her throne was the throne of kings ; that 
she would have no mean person to ascend it, and that her cousin the 
Kin<!j of Scots should be her successor.' This she confirmed on her 
death-bed." — B. viii. The continuator of Sir James M'Intosh's his- 
tory adds, " She was then speechless, Cecil asked her to answer by 
a sign, and she joined both her hands above her head." — Vol. iv. 
p. 145. 
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daughters of singing shall be abased, and more to the like 
purpose. With the tone of these admonitions the Queen 
was so ill-satisfied, that she flung open the window of the 
closet in which she sat, and told the preacher to keep his 
admonitions to himself, since she plainly saw the greatest 
clerks (meaning scholars) were not the wisest men. Nor 
did her displeasure end here. The bishop was commanded 
to confine himself to his house for a time, and the Queen, 
referring to the circumstance some time afterwards, told 
her courtiers how much the prelate was mistaken in sup- 
posing her to be as much decayed as perhaps he might 
feel himself to be. As for her, she thanked God, neither 
her stomach nor her strength, — her voice for singing, nor 
her art of fingering instruments, were any whit decayed. 
And to prove the goodness of her eyes, she produced a 
little jewel, with an inscription in very small letters, which 
she offered to Lord Worcester and Sir James Crofts to 
read. They had too much tact to be sharp-sighted on the 
occasion ; she, therefore, read it herself with apparent 
ease, and laughed at the error of the good bishop.* 

* " One Sunday," says Sir John Harrington, " the Bishop of Lon- 
don preached to the Queen's Majesty; and seemed to touch on the 
vanity of decking the body too finely. Her Majesty told the ladies, 
that if the Bishop held more discourse on such matters, she would fit 
him for heaven ; but he should walk thither without a staff, and leave 
his mantle behind him." — Nugm AntiqucB, "Throughout the whole 
of her reign," says Sir Walter Scott elsewhere, " Queen Elizabeth, 
pre-eminent as a sovereign, had never been able to forbear the exer- 
tion of her claims as a wit and a beauty. When verging to the ex- 
tremity of life, her mirror presented her with hair too gray and fea- 
tures too withered to reflect, even in her own opinion, the features of 
that fairy queen, of immortal youth and beauty, in which she had been 
painted by one of the most beautiful poets of that poetic age. She 
avenged herself by discontinuing the consultation of her looking-glass, 
which no longer flattered her principal falling of personal vanity, and 
exchanged that monitor of the toilet, which cannot flatter, for the 
more false, favorable, and pleasing, though less accurate reports of the 
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The faults of Elizabetli, though arising chiefly from 
age and ill-temper, were noticed and resented by her 
subjects, who began openly to show themselves weary of 
a female reign, forgetting how glorious it had been, and 
manifested a general desire to have a king to rule over 
them. With this almost univeral feeling, all eyes, even 
those of Ehzabeth's most confidential statesman and 
counsellor, Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, 
w^ere turned to the King of Scotland as next heir to the 
crown. He was a Protestant prince, which assured him 
the favor of the Church of England, and of the numerous 
and strong adherents to the Protestant religion. As such, 
Cecil entered into a secret correspondence with him, in 
which he pointed out the line of conduct proper on 
James's part to secure his interest in England. On the 
other hand, the English Catholics, on whom Queen Eliza- 
beth's government had imposed many severe penal laws, 
were equally friendly to the succession of King James, 
since from that Prince, whose mother had been a strict 
Catholic, they might hope for favor, to the extent at least 
of some release from the various hardships which the 
laws of England imposed on them. The Earl of Nor- 
thumberland conducted a correspondence with James on 
the part of the Catholics, in which he held high language, 
and offered to assert the Scottish King's right of succes- 
sion by force of arms.* 

ladies who attended her. This indulgence of vanity brought as usual 
its own punishment. The young females who waited upon the Queen 
turned her pretensions into ridicule ; and if the report of the times is 
true, ventured even to personal ridicule, by misplacing the cosmetics 
which she used for the repair of her faded charms, — sometimes ven- 
turing to lay upon the royal nose the carmine which ought to have 
embellished the cheeks." — Lardner, vol. ii. pp. 411, 412. 

* " Nor did the King himself believe he should have come in with a 
sheathed sword, which appeared by that letter he produced of the 
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These intrigues were kept by James as secret as was 
in his power. K Elizabeth had discovered either the one 
or the other, neither the services of Cecil, nor the high 
birth and power of the great Earl of Northumberland 
could have saved them from experiencing the extremity 
of her indignation. Cecil, in particular, was at one time 
on the point of ruin. A post from Scotland delivered 
into his hands a private packet from the Scottish King, 
when the secretary was in attendance on Elizabeth. 
" Open your despatches," said Elizabeth, " and let us hear 
the news from Scotland." A man of less presence of 
mind would have been ruined ; for if the Qi^een had seen 
the least hesitation in her minister's -manner, her suspi- 
cions would have been instantly awakened, and detection 
must have followed. But Cecil recollected the Queen's 
sensitive aversion to any disagreeable smell, which was 
strengthened by the belief of the time, that infectious 
diseases and subtile poisons could be communicated by 
means of scent alone. The artful secretary availed him- 
self of this, and while he seemed to be cutting the strings 
which held the packet, he observed it had a singular and 
unpleasant odor ; on which Elizabeth desired it might be 
taken from her presence, and opened elsewhere with due 
precaution. Thus Cecil got an opportunity to withdraw 
from the packet whatever could have betrayed his corre- 
spondence with King James.* Cecil's policy and inclina- 

Earl of Northumberland, that if he made any doubt hereof, he wonJd 
bring him forty thousand Catliolics, who should conduct him into Eng- 
land."^ — Sir Anthony Weldon, apud Secret History, vol. ii. p. 70. 
Edinburgh, 1811. EcUied by Sir W. Scott. 

* The correspondence alluded to was conducted on the part of Cecil 
by Lord Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of Northampton : The confi- 
dants employed by King James were the Earl of Mar, and Mr. Edward 
Bruce of Kinloss. Notwithstandmg the anxious and repeated ii\junc- 

VOL. II. 16 
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tions were very generally followed in the English Court ; 
indeed there appeared no heir to the crown, male or 
female, whose right could be placed in competition with 
that of James. 

It may be added to this general inclination in. James's 
favor, that the defects of his character were of a kind 
which did not attract much attention while he occupied 
the throne of Scotland. The delicacy of his situation 
was then so great, and he was exposed to so many dan- 
gers from the dislike of the clergy, the feuds of the 
nobles, and the tumultuous disposition of the common 
people, that he dared not indulge in any of those childish 
freaks of which he was found capable when his motions 
were more completely at his own disposal. On the con- 
trary, he was compelled to seek out the sagest counsellors, 
to listen to the wisest advice, and to put a restraint on his 
own natural disposition for encouraging idle favorites, 
parasites, and flatterers, as well as to suppress his inward 
desire to extend the limits of his authority further than 
the constitution of the country permitted. 

At this period James governed by the advice of such 
ministers as the Chancellor Maitland, and afterwards 
of Home, Earl of Dunbar, men of thought and action, 
of whose steady measures and prudent laws the King 
naturally obtained the credit Neither was James him- 
self deficient in a certain degree of sagacity. He pos- 
sessed all that could be derived from learning alloyed by 
pedantry, and from a natural shrewdness of wit, which 
enabled him to play the part of a man of sense, when 
either acting under the influence of constraint and fear, 

tions of Cecil " to destroy every letter," great part of this correspond- 
ence has been preserved, and was for the first time published by 
Lord Hailes, Edinburgh, 1766. 
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or where no temptation occurred to induce him to be 
guilty of some folly. It was by these specious accom- 
plishments that he acquired in his youth the character 
of an able and wise monarch, although when he was af- 
terwards brought on a more conspicuous stage, and his 
character better understood, he was found entitled to no 
better epithet than that conferred on him by an able 
French politician, who called him the "wisest fool in 
Christendom." 

Such, however, as King James was, England now re- 
ceived him with more universal acclamation than had 
attended any of her princes on their ascent to the throne. 
Multitudes, of every description, hastened to accompany 
him on his journey through England to the capital city. 
The wealthy placed their gold at his disposal, the power- 
ful opened their halls for the most magnificent entertain- 
ments, the clergy hailed him as the head of the Church, 
and the poor, who had nothing to offer but their Hves, 
seemed ready to devote them to his service. Some of the 
Scottish retinue, who were acquainted with James's char- 
acter, saw and feared the unfavorable effect which such a 
change of circumstances was hkely to work on him. " A 
plague of these people ! " said one of his old domestics ; 
" they will spoil a good king." 

Another Scot made an equally shrewd answer to an 
Englishman, who desired to know from him the King's 
real character. " Did you ever see a jackanapes ? " said 
the Scotchman, meaning a tame monkey ; " if you have, 
you must be aware that if you hold the creature in your 
hands you can make him bite me, and if I hold him iii 
my hands, I can make him bite you." 

Both these sayings were shown to be true in course of 
time. King James, brought from poverty to wealth, be- 
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came thoughtless and prodigal, indolent, and addicted to 
idle pleasures. From hearing the smooth flatteries of the 
clergy of England, who recognized him as head of the 
Church, instead of the rude attacks of the Presbyterian 
ministers of Scotland, who had hardly admitted his claim 
to be one of its inferior members, he entertained new and 
more lofty pretensions to divine right. Finally, brought 
from a country where his personal liberty and the free- 
dom of his government were frequently placed under 
restraint, and his life sometimes in danger, he was over- 
joyed to find himself in a condition where his own will 
was not only unfettered, as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, but appeared to be the model by which all loyal 
subjects were desirous to accommodate theirs ; and he 
seemed readily enough disposed to stretch to its utmost 
limits the power thus presented to him. Thus, from 
being a just and equitable monarch, he was inspired with 
a love of arbitrary power ; and from attending, as had 
been his custom, to state business, he now minded little 
save hunting and festivals. 

In this manner James, though possessing a large stock 
of pedantic wisdom, came to place himself under the 
management of a succession of unworthy favorites, and 
although particularly good-natured, and naturally a lover 
of justice, was often hurried into actions and measures, 
which, if they could not be termed absolutely tyrannical, 
were nevertheless illegal and unjust. It is, however, of 
his Scottish government that we are now to treat, and 
therefore I am to explain to you, as well as I can, the 
consequences of the union with England to the people 
and country of Scotland. 

If the English nation were at first delighted to receive 
King James as their sovereign, the Scottish people were 
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no less enchanted by the prospect of their monarch's as- 
cent to this wealthy and pre-eminent situation. They 
considered the promotion of their countryman and Prince 
as an omen of good fortune to their nation ; each individ- 
ual Scotchman expected to secure some part of the good 
things with which England was supposed to abound, and 
multitudes hurried to court, to put themselves in the way 
of obtaining their share. 

James was shocked at the greediness and importunity 
of his hungry countrymen, and scandalized besides at the 
poor and miserable appearance which many of them made 
among the rich Englishmen, which brought discredit on 
the country to which he himself, as well as they, belonged. 
He sent instructions to the Scottish Privy Council to pre- 
vent such intruders from leaving their country, complain- 
ing of their manners and appearance, as calculated to 
bring disgrace upon all the natives of Scotland. A proc- 
lamation was accordingly issued at Edinburgh, setting 
forth that great numbers of men and women of base sort 
and condition, and without any certain trade, calling, or 
dependence, repaired from Scotland to court, which was 
almost filled with them, to the great annoyance of his 
Majesty, and to the heavy disgrace of the Scottish nation ; 
for these suitors being, in the judgment of all who saw 
them, but " idle rascals, 'and poor miserable bodies," their 
importunity and numbers raised an opinion that there 
were no persons of good rank, comeliness, or credit in 
the country which sent forth such a flight of locusts. 
Further, it was complained that these unseemly suppli- 
cants usually alleged that the cause of their repairing to 
court was to desire payment of old debts due by the King, 
** which, of all kinds of importunity," says the proclama- 
tion, with great simplicity, " is the most unpleasing to his 
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Majesty." Therefore, general proclamation was directed 
to be made at all the market-crosses in Scx)tland, that no 
Scottish person should be permitted to travel to England 
without leave of the Privy Council ; and that vessels 
transporting individuals, who had not obtained due li- 
cense, should be liable to confiscation. 

But although the King did all that was in his power to 
prevent these uncouth suitors from repairing to his court, 
yet there were many other natives of Scotland of a higher 
description, the sons of men of rank and quality, who, by 
birth and condition, had the right of attending his court, 
and approaching his presence, whom he could not pro- 
hibit from doing so, without positively disowning all for- 
mer affections, national feeling, and sympathy or grati- 
tude for past services. The benefits which he conferred 
on these were ill construed by the English, who seem to 
have accounted everything as taken from themselves 
which was bestowed on a Scotchman. The King, though 
it does not appear that he acted with any unjust purpose, 
was hardly judged, both by his own countrymen and the 
English. The Scots, who had been his friends in his in- 
ferior situation, and, as it might be called, his adversity, 
naturally expected a share of his bounty when he was 
advanced to such high prosperity ; while the English, 
with a jealousy for which much allowance is also to be 
made, regarded these northern suitors with an evil eye. 
In short, the Scottish courtiers thought that their claims 
of ancient services, of allegiance tried under difficult cir- 
cumstances, of favor due to countrymen, and perhaps 
even to kindred, which no people carry so far, entitled 
them to all the advantages which the King might have 
to bestow ; while the English, on the other hand, consid- 
ered everything given to the Scots as conferred at their 
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expense, and used manj rhymes and satirical expressions 
to that purpose, such as occur in the old song : — 

" Bonny Scot, all witness can 
England has made thee a gentleman." 

" Thy blue bonnet, when thou came hither, 
Would scarcely keep out the wind or weather; 
But now it is turned to a hat and a feather — 
The bonnet is blown the devil knows whither. 
The sword at thy haunch was a huge black blade, 
With a great basket-hilt of iron made ; 
But now a long rapier doth hang by his side, 
And huffingly doth this bonny Scot ride.'* 

Another rhyme, to the same purpose, described a Scottish 

courtier thus : — 

" In Scotland he was bom and bred. 
And, though a beggar, must be fed.*' * 

It is said, that when the Scots complained to the King 
of this last aspersion, James replied, " Hold your peace, 
for I will soon make the English as poor as yourselves, 
and so end that controversy." f But as it was not in the 
power of wit to appease the feud betwixt the nobility and 
gentry of two proud nations, so lately enemies, all the 
efforts of the King were unequal to prevent bloody and 
desperate quarrels between his countrymen and his new 
subjects, to the great disquiet of the court, and the 

* Ritson's North Country Chorister. — In reference to the quatrain 
which follows, Osborne remarks, " In the mean time this nation was 
rooted up by those Caledonian bores, as these homely verses do attest, 
which were everywhere posted, and do contain as many stories as 
lines. 

They beg our lands, our goods, our lives, 
They switch our nobles. 

They pinch our gentry, and send for our benchers, 
They stab our sergeants, and pistoll our fencers." 

— Secret History, vol. i. p. 217. 
t Ibid., vol. i. p. 371. 
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distress of the good-natured monarch, who, averse to 
war in all its shapes, and even to the sight of a drawn 
sword, suffered greviouslj on such occasions. 

There was one of those incidents which assumed a 
character so formidahle, that it threatened the destruction 
of all the Scots at the court and in the capital, and, in 
consequence, a breach between the kingdoms so lately 
and happily brought into alhance. At a public horse- 
race at Croydon, Philip Herbert, an Englishman of high 
birth, though, as it fortunately chanced, of no degree of 
corresponding spirit, received, in a quarrel, a blow in the 
face by a switch or horsewhip, from one Ramsay, a Scot- 
tish gentleman in attendance on the court. The rashness 
and violence of Ramsay was construed into a national 
point of quarrel by the English present, who proposed 
revenging themselves on the spot by a general attack 
upon all the Scots on the race-ground. One gentleman, 
named Pinchbeck, although ill-fitted for such a strife, for 
he had but the use of two fingers on his right hand, rode 
furiously through the multitude, with his dagger ready 
drawn, exhorting all the English to imitate him in 
an immediate attack on the Scots, exclaiming, " Let us 
breakfast with those that are here, and dine with the rest 
in London." But as Herbert did not return the blow, 
no scuffle or assault actually took place ; otherwise, it 
is probable, a dreadful scene must have ensued. James, 
with whom Herbert was a particular favorite, rewarded 
his moderation or timidity by raising him to the rank of 
Knight, Baron, Viscount, and Earl of Montgomery, all 
in one day. Ramsay was banished the court for a season ; 
and thus the immediate affront was in some degree alle- 
viated. But the new Earl of Montgomery remained, in 
the opinion of his countrymen, a dishonored man ; and it 
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is said his mother, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, wept 
and tore her hair when she heard of his having endured 
with patience the insult offered by Ramsay. This is the 
lady whom, in a beautiful epitaph, Ben Jonson has de- 
scribed as 

" Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother; 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 

Wise, and good, and learn'd as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee." * 

Yet the patience of Herbert under the insult was the 
fortunate prevention of a great national misfortune, for 
which, if his after conduct had not given tokens of an ab- 
ject spirit, he might have been praised as a patriot, who 
had preferred the good of his country to the gratification 
of his own immediate resentment, f 

Another offence given by the haughty and irascible 
temper of a Scotchman, was also likely to have produced 
disastrous consequences. The Inns of Court are the 
places of resort and study appointed for those young men 
who are destined to the profession of the law in England, 

* Osborne, apud Secret History, vol. i. pp. 218 - 225. Sir Walter 
Scott, editor of this work, adds, " Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, had no qualities to recommend him as a royal favorite saving 
two; any one of which, however, would have rendered him acceptable 
to James I. These were comeliness of person, and indefatigable zeal 
in hunting. His character was that of Squire Western, choleric, bois- 
terous, illiterate, selfish, absurd, and cowardly. He was, besides, a 
profligate, a gambler, and, above all, an ungrateful rebel to the son of 
the Prince who raised him, as he adhered with great vehemence to the 
cause of the Parliament, and afterwards to that of Cromwell." — Note^ 
Ibid. p. 218. 

t "One thing was then remarkable at Croydon Field," says Os- 
borne, " that none but Sir Edward Sackville, of the English, went on 
the Scots side (and he, out of love to the Lord Bruce, whom after he 
killed in a duel), which was so ill taken by his countrymen, as divers 
protested, that if the fray had succeeded, he was the first likely to 
have fallen." — Secret History, vol. i. p. 227. 
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and they are filled with students, men often of high family 
and accomplishments, and who, living together in the 
sort of colleges set apart for their residence, have always 
kept up the ideas of privilege and distinction to which 
their destination to a highly honorable profession, as well 
as their own birth and condition, entitles them. One of 
these gentlemen, by name Edward Hawley, appeared at 
court on a public occasion, and probably intruded further 
than his rank authorized ; so that Maxwell, a Scotchman, 
much favored by James, and an usher of his chamber, not 
only thrust him back, but actually pulled him out of the 
presence chamber by a black ribbon, which, like other 
gallants of the time, Hawley wore at his ear. Hawley, 
who was a man of spirit, instantly challenged Maxwell to 
fight ; and his second, who carried the challenge, informed 
him, that if he declined such meeting, Hawley would as- 
sault him wherever they should meet, and either kill him 
or be killed on the spot. James, by his royal inter- 
ference, was able to solder up this quarrel also. He 
compelled Maxwell to make an apology to Hawley ; and 
for the more full accommodation of the dispute, accepted 
of a splendid masque and entertainment offered on the 
occasion by the students of Gray's Inn Lane, the society 
to which the injured gentleman belonged. 

We may here remark a great change in the manners of 
the gallants of the time, which had taken place in the 
progress of civilization, to which I formerly alluded. The 
ancient practice of trial by combat, which made a prin- 
cipal part of the feudal law, and which was resorted to in 
so many cases, had now fallen into disuse. The progress 
of reason, and the principles of justice, concurred to prove 
that a combat in the lists might indeed show which of two 
knights was the best rider and the stoutest swordsman, 
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but tliat such an encounter could afford no evidence which 
of the two was innocent or guilty ; since it can only be 
believed in a very ignorant age that Providence is to work 
a miracle in case of every chance combat, and award suc- 
cess to the party whose virtue best deserves it. The trial 
by combat, therefore, though it was not actually removed 
from the statute-book, was in fact only once appealed to 
after the accession of James, and even then the combat, 
as a mode of trial unsuited to enlightened times, did not 
take place. 

For the same reason the other sovereigns of Europe 
discountenanced these challenges and combats, undertaken 
for pure honor or in revenge of some injury, which it used 
to be their custom to encourage, and to sanction with their 
own presence. Such rencounters were now generally ac- 
counted by all sensible persons an inexcusable waste of 
gallant men's lives for matters of mere punctilio ; and 
were strictly forbidden, under the highest penalties, by the 
Kings both of England and France, and, generally speak- 
ing, throughout the civilized world. But the royal com- 
mand could not change the hearts of those to whom it was 
addressed, nor could the penalties annexed to the breach 
of the law intimidate men, whom a sense of honor, though 
a false one, had already induced to hold life cheap. Men 
fought as many, perhaps even more, single combats than 
formerly ; and although such meetings took place without 
the publicity and formal show of lists, armor, horses, and 
the attendance of heralds and judges of the field, yet they 
were not less bloody than those which had been formerly 
fought with the observance of every point of chivalry.* 

* " Lady Mary Wortley Montague has said, with equal truth and 
taste, that the most romantic region of every country is that where the 
mountains unite themselves with the plains or lowlands. For similar 
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According to the more modem practice, combatants 
met in some solitary place, alone, or each accompanied by 
a single friend called a second, who were supposed to see 
fair play. The combat was generally fought with the 
rapier or small sword, a peculiarly deadly weapon, and the 
combatants, to show they wore no defensive annor under 
their clothes, threw off their coats and waistcoats, and 
fought in their shirts. The duty of the seconds, properly 
interpreted, was only to see fair play ; but as these hot- 
spirited young men felt it diflficult to remain cool and in- 
active when they saw their friends engaged, it was very 
common for them, though without even the shadow of a 
quarrel, to fight also; and, in that case, whoever first 
despatched his anatagonist, or rendered him incapable of 
further resistance, came without hesitation to the assist- 
ance of his comrade, and thus the decisive superiority 
was brought on by odds of numbers, which contradicts 
all our modem ideas of honor or of gallantry. 

Such were the rules of the duel, as these single com- 
bats were called. The fashion came from France to 
England, and was adopted by the Scots and English as 
the readiest way of settling their national quarrels, which 
became very numerous. 

reasons, it may be in like manner said, that the most picturesque period 
of history is that when the ancient, rough, and wild manners of a bar- 
barous age are just becoming innovated upon, and contrasted by, the 
illumination of increased or revived learning, and the instructions of re- 
newed or reformed religion. The reign of James I. of England possessed 
this advantage in a peculiar degree. Some beams of chivalry, although 
its planet had been for some time set, continued to animate and gild the 
horizon : and although probably no one acted precisely on its Qnixotio 
dictates, men and women still talked the chivalrous language of Sir 
Philip Sidney's Arcadia; and the ceremonial of the tilt-yard was yet 
exhibited, though it now only flourished as a Place de QirrouseV'^ — 
Introduction to the Fortunes of Nigel. 
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One of the most noted of these was the bloody and 
fatal conflict between Sir James Stewart, eldest son of the 
first Lord Blantyre, a Scottish Knight of the Bath, and 
Sir George Wharton, an Englishman, eldest son of Lord 
Wharton, a Knight of the same order. These gentlemen 
were friends; and, if family report speaks truth. Sir 
James Stewart was one of the most accomplished young 
men of his time. A trifling dispute at play led to uncivil 
expressions on the part of Wharton, to which Stewart 
answered by a blow. A defiance was exchanged on the 
spot, and they resolved to fight next day at^ an appointed 
place, near Waltham. This fatal appointment made, 
they carried their resentment with a show of friendship, 
and drank some wine together ; after finishing which, 
Wharton observed to his opponent, " Our next meeting will 
not part so easily." The fatal rencounter took place ; 
both gentlemen fought with the most determined cour- 
age, and both fell with many wounds, and died on the 
field of battle.* 

Sometimes the rage and passion of the gallants of the 
day did not take the fairest, but the shortest road to 
revenge ; and the courtiers of James L, men of honorable 
birth and title, were, in some instances, known tO' attack 
an enemy by surprise, without regard to the previous 

* " The letters that passed betwixt Sir James Stewart and Sir George 
Wharton previous to the duel are printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
November, 1800. The challenge was sent by Sir George and accepted 
by Sir James, who wrote, ' To that end I have sent you the length of 
my rapyer, which I will use with a dagger, and so meet you at the 
further end of Islington, at three of the clocke in the afternoon.* — 
They fought the duel at Islington, 8th November, 1609, were both 
killed on the spot, and were interred in one grave in the churchyard 
there, 10th November." — Wood's Peerage, vol. i. p. 214. The old 
ballad on the duel states it to have been fought at Waltham. — See it 
in The Border MinstreUy, New Edit., vol. iii. p. 77. 
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appointment of a place of meeting, or any regulation as 
to the number of the combatants. Nay, it seems as if, 
on occasions of special provocation, the English did not 
disdain to use the swords of hired assassins in aid of their 
revenge, and all punctilios of equality of arms or numbers 
were set aside as idle ceremonies. 

Sir John Ayres, a man of rank and fortune, entertained 
jealousy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, celebrated as a 
soldier and philosopher, from having discovered that his 
wife, Lady Ayres, wore around her neck the picture of 
that high-spirited and accomplished nobleman. Licensed 
by the suspicions thus excited. Sir John watched Lord 
Herbert, and, meeting him on his return from court, at- 
tended by only two servants, he attacked him furiously, 
backed by four of his followers with drawn weapons, and 
accompanied by many others, who, though they did not 
directly unsheath their swords, yet served to lend counte- 
nance to the assault. Lord Herbert was thrown down 
under his horse ; his sword, with which he endeavored to 
defend himself, was broken in his hand ; and the weight 
of the horse prevented him from rising. One of his 
lackeys ran away on seeing his master attacked by such 
odds ; the other stood by him, and released his foot, which 
was entangled in the stirrup. At this moment Sir John 
Ayres was standing over him, and in the act of attempting 
to plunge his sword into his body; but Lord Herbert, 
catching him by the legs, brought him also to the ground ; 
and, although the young lord had but a fragment of his 
sword remaining, he struck his unmanly antagonist on the 
stomach with such force as deprived him of the power to 
prosecute his bloody purpose ; and some of Lord Her- 
bert's friends coming up, the assassin thought it prudent 
to withdraw, vomiting blood in consequence of the blow 
he had received. 
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This scuffle lasted for some time in the streets of Lon- 
don, without any person feeling himself called upon to 
interfere in behalf of the weaker party; and Sir John 
Ayres seems to have entertained no shame for the enter- 
prise, but only regret that it had not succeeded. Lord 
Herbert sent him a challenge as soon as his wounds were 
in the way of being cured ; and the gentleman who bore 
it, placed the letter on the point of his sword, and in that 
manner delivered it publicly to the person whom he ad- 
dressed. Sir John Ayres replied, that the injury he had 
received from Lord Herbert was of such a nature, that 
he would not consent to any terms of fair play, but would 
shoot him from a window with a musket, if he could find 
an opportunity. Lord Herbert protests, in his Memoirs, 
that there was no cause given on his part for the jealousy 
which drove Sir John Ayres to such desperate measures 
of revenge. 

A still more noted case of cruel vengeance, and which 
served to imbitter the general hatred against the Scots, 
was a crime committed by Lord Sanquhar, a nobleman 
of that country, the representative of the ancient family 
of Creichton. This young lord, in fencing with a man 
called Turner, a teacher of the science of defence, had 
the misfortune to be deprived of an eye by the accidental 
thrust of a foil. The mishap was, doubtless, both dis- 
tressing and provoking ; but there was no room to blame 
Turner, by whom no injury had been intended, and who 
greatly regretted the accident. One or two years after 
this. Lord Sanquhar being at the court of France, Henry 
IV., then King, asked him how he had lost his eye. Lord 
Sanquhar, not wishing to dwell on the subject, answered 
in general terms, that it was by the thrust of a sword. 
" Does the man who did the injury still live ? " asked the 
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King; and the unhappy question impressed it indeliblj 
upon the heart of the infatuated Lord Sanquhar that his 
honor required the death of the poor fencing-master. 
Accordingly, he despatched his page and another of his 
followers, who pistolled Turner in his own school. The 
murderers were taken, and acknowledged they had been 
employed to do the deed by their lord, whose commands, 
they said, they had been bred up to hold as indisputable 
warrants for the execution of whatever he might enjoin. 
All the culprits being brought to trial and condemned, 
much interest was made for Lord Sanquhar, who was a 
young man, it is said, of eminent parts. But to have 
pardoned him would have argued too gross a partiality 
in James towards his countrymen and original subjects. 
He was hanged, therefore, along with his two associates ; 
which Lord Bacon termed the most exemplary piece of 
justice in any king's reign.* 

To sum up the account of these acts of violence, they 
gave occasion to a severe law, called the statute of stab- 
bing. Hitherto, in the mild spirit of English jurispru- 
dence, the crime of a person slaying another without pre- 
meditation only amounted to the lesser denomination of 
murder which the law calls manslaughter, and which had 
been only punishable by fine and imprisonment But, to 
check the use of short-swords and poniards, weapons easi- 
ly concealed, and capable of being suddenly produced, it 
was provided, that if any one, though without forethought 

* See the State Trials, vol. vii. p. 86. Osborne says, ** By the death 
of Lord Sanquhar the King satisfied in part the people, and wholly 
himself; it being thought he hated him for his love to the King of 
France, and not making any reply when he [the Frenoh King] said in 
his presence, to one that called our James a second Solomon, that he 
hoped he was hot the son of David the fiddler" (i. e. Rizzio). — Secret 
History^ vol. i. p. 231. 
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or premeditation, with sword or dagger, attacked and 
wounded another whose weapon was not drawn, of which 
wound the party should die within six months after re- 
ceiving it, the crime should not be accounted homicide, 
but rise into the higher class of murder, and be as such 
punished with death accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Attempt of James to reduce the Institutions op Scotland to 
A state op Uniformity with those of England — Ck>MMis- 

SIONERS appointed TO EFFECT THIS — ThE PROJECT FAILS — DIS- 
TINCTIONS BETWEEN THE FORMS OF ChURCH GOVERNMENT IN THE 

TWO Countries — Introduction of Episcopacy into the Scox^ 
TisH Church — Five Articles of Perth — Dissatisfaction of 
THE People with these Innovations. 

[1612 — 1618.] 

While the quarrels of the English and Scottish nobil- 
ity disturbed the comfort of James the First's reign, it 
must be admitted that the monarch applied himself with 
some diligence to cement as much as possible the union 
of the two kingdoms, and to impart to each such advan- 
tages as they might be found capable of borrowing from 
the other. The love of power, natural to him as a sov- 
ereign, combined with a sincere wish for what would be 
most advantageous to both countries, — for James, when 
not carried off by his love of idle pleasm^es, and the influ- 
ence of unworthy favorites, possessed the power of seeing, 
and the disposition to advance, the interests of his sub- 
jects, — alike induced him to accelerate, by every means, 
the uniting the two separate portions of Britain into one 
solid and inseparable state, for which nature designed the 
inhabitants of the same island. He was not negligent in 
adopting measures to attain so desirable an object, though 
circumstances deferred the accomplishment of his wishes 
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till the lapse of a century. To explain the nature of his 
attempt, and the causes of its failure, we must consider 
the respective condition of England and Scotland as re- 
garded their political institutions. 

The long and bloody wars between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, who for more than thirty years 
contended for the throne of England, had, by slaughter 
in numerous battles, by repeated proscriptions, public 
executions, and forfeitures, reduced to a comparatively 
inconsiderable number, and to a much greater state of 
disability and weakness, the nobility and great gentry 
of the kingdom, by whom the crown had been alternately 
bestowed on one or other of the contending parties. 
Henry the Seventh, a wise and subtle prince, had by his 
success in the decisive battle of Bosworth, attained a se- 
cure seat upon the English throne. He availed himself 
of the weak state of the peers and barons, and the rising 
power of the cities and boroughs, to undermine and de- 
stroy the influence which the feudal system had formerly 
given to the aristocracy over their vassals ; and they sub- 
mitted to this diminution of their authority, as men who 
felt that the stormy independence possessed by their an- 
cestors had cost them very dear, and that it was better 
to live at ease under the King, as a common head of 
the state, than to possess, each on his own domains, the 
ruinous power of petty sovereigns, making war upon, 
and ruining others, and incurring destruction themselves. 
They therefore relinquished, without much open discon- 
tent, most of their oppressive rights of sovereignty over 
their vassals, and were satisfied to be honored and re- 
spected masters of their own lands, without retaining the 
power of princes over those who cultivated them. They 
exacted rents from their tenants instead of service in 
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battle, and attendance in peace, and became peaceful 
and wealthy, instead of being great and turbulent. 

As the nobles sunk in political consideration, the citi- 
zens of the towns and seaports, and the smaller gentry 
and cultivators of the soil, increased in importance as well 
as in prosperity and happiness. These commoners felt, 
indeed, and sometimes murmured against the ascendence 
acquired by the King, but were conscious, at the same 
time, that it was the power of the crown which had re- 
lieved them from the far more vexatious and frequent 
exactions of their late feudal lords ; and as the burden 
fell equally on all, they were better contented to live 
under the sway of one king, who imposed the national 
burdens on the people at large, than under that of a num- 
ber of proud lords. Henry VII. availed himself of these 
favorable dispositions to raise large taxes, which he part- 
ly hoarded up for occasions of emergency, and partly 
expended on levying bands of soldiers, both foreign and 
domestic, by whom he carried on such wars as he engaged 
in, without finding any necessity to call out the feudal 
array of the kingdom. In this manner he avoided ren- 
dering himself dependent on his nobles. 

Henry VIII. was a prince of a very different temper, 
and yet his reign contributed greatly to extend and con- 
firm the power of the English Crown. He expended, 
indeed, lavishly, the treasures of his father ; but he re- 
plenished them, in a great measure, by the spoils of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and he confirmed the usurpation 
of arbitrary authority, by the vigor with which he wielded 
it. The tyranny which he exercised in his family and 
court, was unfelt by the citizens and common people, 
with whom he continued to be rather popular from his 
splendor than dreaded for his violence. His power 
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wrested from them, in the shape of compulsory loans and 
benevolences, large sums of money which he was not en- 
titled to by the grant of Parliament ; but though he could 
not directly compel them to pay such exactions, yet he 
could exert, as in the case of Alderman Read,* the power 
of sending the refusing party to undergo the dangers and 
hardships of foreign service, which most wealthy citizens 
thought still harder than the alternative of paying a sum 
of money. 

The reign of the English Queen Mary was short and 
inglorioup, but she pursued the arbitrary steps of her father, 
and in no degree relaxed the power which the Crown had 
acquired since the accession of Henry VII. That of 
Elizabeth tended considerably to increase it. The success 
of the wise measures which she adopted for maintaining 
the Protestant religion, and making the power of England 
rCv^jpected by foreign states, flattered the vanity, and con- 
ciliated the affection, of her subjects. The wisdom and 
economy with which she distributed the treasures of the 
state added to the general disposition of her subjects to 
place them at her command ; and the arbitraiy authority 
which her grandfather acquired by subtlety, which her 
father maintained by violence, and which her sister pre- 
served by bigotry, was readily conceded to Elizabeth by 
the love and esteem of her people. It was, moreover, to 
be considered that, like the rest of the Tudor family, the 
Queen nourished high ideas of royal prerogative ; and, 
when thwarted in her wishes by any opposition, not un- 
frequently called to lively recollection, both by expression 
* and action, whose daughter she was. 

In a word, the ahnost absolute authority of the House 
of Tudor may be understood from the single circumstance, 
* Seo aniCj p. 84. 
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that although religion is the point on which men do, and 
ought to think their individual feelings and sentiments par- 
ticularly at liberty ; yet, at the arbitrary will of the sov- 
ereign, the Church of England was disjoined from that of 
Rome by Henry the Eighth, was restored to the Roman 
Catholic faith by Queen Mary, and again declared Protes- 
tant by Elizabeth ; and on each occasion the change was 
effected without any commotion or resistance, beyond such 
temporary tumults as were soon put down by the power of 
the Crown. 

Thus, on succeeding to the English throne, James 
found himself at the head of a nobility who had lost both 
the habit and power of contesting the pleasure of the 
sovereign, and of a wealthy body of commons, who, 
satisfied with being liberated from the power of the 
aristocracy, were httle disposed to resist the exactions of 
the Crown. 

His ancient kingdom of Scotland was in a directly 
different situation. The feudal nobility had retained their 
territorial jurisdictions, and their signorial privileges, in as 
full extent as their ancestors had possessed them, and 
therefore had at once the power and the inclination to 
resist the arbitrary will of the sovereign, as James himself 
had felt on more occasions than one. Thus, though the 
body of the Scottish people had not the same protection from 
just and equal laws, as was the happy lot of the inhabitants 
of England, and were much less wealthy and independent, 
yet the spirit of the constitution possessed all the freedom 
which was inherent in the ancient feudal institutions, and 
it was impossible for the monarch of Scotland so to in- 
fluence the Parliament of the country, as to accomplish 
any considerable encroachment on the privileges of the 
nation. 
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It was therefore obvious, that besides the numerous 
reasons of a public nature for uniting South and North 
Britain under a similar system of government, James saw 
a strong, personal interest for reducing the turbulent 
nobles and people of Scotland to the same submissive and 
quiet state in which he found England, but in which it was 
not his good fortune to leave it. With this view he pro- 
posed that the Legislature of each nation should appoint 
commissioners, to consider of the terms on which it 
might be possible to unite both under the same constitution. 
With some difficulty on both sides, the Parliament of 
England was prevailed on to name forty-four commis- 
sioners, while the Scottish Parliament appointed thirty- 
six, to consider this important subject 

The very first conferences showed how impossible it 
was to accomplish the desired object until time shoujd have 
removed or softened those prejudices which had existed 
during the long state of separation and hostility betwixt 
the two nations. The English commissioners demanded, 
as a preliminary stipulation, that the whole system of 
Enghsh law should be at once extended to Scotland. The 
Scots rejected the proposal with disdain, justly alleging, 
that nothing less than absolute conquest by force of arms 
could authorize the subjection of an independent nation to 
the customs and laws of a foreign country. The treaty, 
therefore, was in a great degree shipwrecked at the very 
commencement, — the proposal for the union was suffered 
to fall asleep, and the King only reaped from his attempt 
the disadvantage of having excited the suspicions and 
fears of the Scottish lawyers, who had been threatened 
with the total destruction of their national system of juris- 
prudence. This impression was the deeper, as the pro- 
fession of the law, which must be influential in every 
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government, was particularly so in Scotland, it being 
chiefly practised in that kingdom by the sons of the higher 
class of gentry. 

Though in a great measure disappointed in his efforts 
for effecting a general union and correspondence of laws 
between the two nations, James remained extremely desir- 
ous to obtain at least an ecclesiastical conformity of opin- 
ion, by bringing the form and constitution of the Scottish 
Church as near as possible to that of England. What he 
attempted and accomplished in this respect constitutes 
an important part of the history of his reign, and gave 
occasion to some of the most remarkable and calamitous 
events in that of his successor. 

I must remind you, my dear child, that the Reformation 
was effected by very different agency in England, from 
the causes which produced a similar change in Scotland. 
The new plans of church government adopted in the two 
nations did not in the least resemble each other, although 
the doctrines which they teach are so nearly alike that 
little distinction can be traced, save what is of a very 
subtle and metaphysical character. But the outward 
forms of the two churches are totally different 

You must remember that the Reformation of the 
Church of England was originally brought about by 
Henry VIII., whose principal object was to destroy the 
dependence of the clergy upon the Pope, and transfer to 
himself, whom he declared head of the Church in his 
own regal right, all the authority and influence which had 
formerly been enjoyed by the Papal See. When, there- 
fore, Henry had destroyed the monastic establishments, 
and confiscated their possessions, and had reformed such 
doctrines of the Church as he judged to require amend- 
ment, it became his object to preserve the general consti- 
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tution and hierarchy, that is, the gradation of superior and 
inferior clergy, by whom her functions were administered. 
The chief difference therefore was, that the patronage 
exercised by the Pope was, in a great measure, trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and distributed by the hands of the 
King himself, to whom, therefore, the inferior clergy must 
naturally be attached by hope of preferment, and the 
superior orders by gratitude for past favors, and the ex- 
pectation of further advancement. The order of bishops, 
in particular, raised to that rank by the Crown, and en- 
joying seats in the House of Lords, must be supposed, 
on most occasions, willing to espouse the cause, and for- 
ward the views of the King, in such debates as might 
occur in that assembly. 

The Reformation in Scotland had taken place by a 
sudden popular impulse, and the form of church govern- 
ment adopted by Knox, and the other preachers under 
whose influence it had been accomplished, was studiously 
rendered as different as possible from the Roman hier- 
archy. The Presbyterian system, as I said in a former 
chapter, was upon the model of the purest republican 
simplicity ; the brethren who served the altar claimed and 
allowed of no superiority of ranks, and of no influence but 
what individuals might attach to themselves by superior 
worth or superior talent. The representatives who formed 
their church courts, were selected by plurality of votes, 
and no other Head of the Church, visible or invisible, was 
acknowledged, save the blessed Founder of the Christian 
Religion, in whose name the church courts of Scotland 
were and still are convoked and dismissed. 

Over a body so constituted, the King could have little 
influence or power; nor did James acquire any by his 
personal conduct. It was, indeed, partly by the influence 
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of tlie clergy that he had been in infancy placed upon 
the throne ; but, as their conduct in this was regarded by 
James, in his secret soul, as an act of rebellion agmnst 
his mother's authority, he gave the Kirk of Scotland little 
thanks for what ihej had done. It must be owned the 
preachers made no attempt to conciliate his favor; for, 
although they had no legal call to speak their sentiments 
upon public and political affairs, they yet entered into 
them without ceremony, whenever they could show that 
the interest of the Church gave a specious apology for 
interference. The Scottish pulpits rang with invectives 
against the King's ministers, and sometimes against the 
King himself; and the more hot-headed among the clergy 
were disposed not only to thwart James's inclinations, 
and put the worst construction upon his intentions, but 
even publicly to insult him in their sermons, and favor 
the insurrections attempted by Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, 
and others, against his authority. They often entertained 
him with violent invectives against his mother's memory ; 
and, it is said, that on one occasion, when the King, losing 
patience, commanded one of these zealots either to speak 
sense or come down from the pulpit, the preacher replied 
to this request, which one would have thought a very 
reasonable one, "I tell thee, man, I will neither speak 
sense nor come down." 

James did not see that these acts of petulance and con- 
tumacy arose, in a great measure, from the suspicions 
which the Scottish clergy justly entertained of his desir- 
ing to innovate upon the Presbyterian model;* and 

* " K. James having gone to Edinburgh, attended worship in the 
High Church. Balcanquhall, in the course of his sermon, advanced 
something which was derogatory to the authority of bishops; upon 
which James rose from his seat and interrupting the preacher, asked 
him what Scripture ho had for that assertion. Balcanqnhall said, he 
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hastily concluded, that their refractory conduct, which 
was the result of mutual jealousies, was essential to the 
character of the peculiar fonn of church goverament, 
and that the spirit of Presbytery was in itself inimical 
to a monarchical establishment. 

As soon, therefore, as the King obtained the high in- 
crease of power which arose from his accession to the 
English throne, he set himself gradually to new-model the 
Scottish Church, so as to bring it nearer to that of Eng- 
land, and to obtain for the Crown some preponderating 
influence in its councils. But the suspicions of the Pres- 
byterian clergy were constantly alive to their sovereign's 
intentions. It was in vain he endeavored to avail him- 
self of the institution of an order of men called Superin- 
tendents, to whom the Book of Discipline, drawn up by 
Knox himself, had assigned a sort of presidency in certain 
cases, with power of inspecting the merits of the clergy. 
By re-establishing superior offices among the clergy, James 
endeavored to introduce a sort of permanent presidents 
into the several presbyteries. But the ministers clearly 
saw his ultimate object. " Busk (dress), busk him as 
bonnily as you can," cried Mr. John Davidson, "bring 
him in as fairly as you will, we see the horns of his mitre 
weel enough ; " and the horns of the mitre were, to their 

could bring sufficient proof from Scripture for all that he had asserted. 
The King denied this, and pledged his kingdom that he would prove 
the contrary ; adding, that it was the practice of the preachers to busy 
themselves about such causes in the pulpit, but he was aware of their 
intentions, and would look after them. This interlude continued up- 
wards of a quarter of an hour, to the great edification of the audience; 
after which James resumed his seat, and heard the sermon to the end. 
But he was not satisfied with this skirmish. The preacher was sent 
for to the palace, where his Majesty had the satisfaction of engaging 
him in close combat for more than an hour." — Henry Widdrington 
to Secretary Wahingham, ap, M' Crib's Life of MelviUe, vol. i. p. 344. 
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apprehension, as odious as the horns of the Pope's tiara, 
or those of Satan himself. At last the King ventured on 
a decisive stroke. He named thirteen bishops, and ob- 
tained the consent of Parliament for restoring them to the 
small remains of their dilapidated bishoprics. The other 
bishoprics, seventeen in number, were converted into tem- 
poral lordships. 

It cannot be denied that the leaders of the Presbyterian 
clergy showed the utmost skill and courage in the defence 
of the immunities of their Church. They were endeared 
to the people by the purity of their lives, by the depth of 
learning possessed by some, and the powerful talents ex- 
hibited by others ; above all, perhaps, by the willingness 
with which they submitted to deprivation of office, accom- 
panied by poverty, penalties, and banishment, rather than 
betray the cause which they considered as sacred. The 
King had, in 1 605, openly asserted his right to call and to 
dissolve the General Assembhes of the Church. Several 
of the clergy, however, in contempt of the monarch, sum- 
moned and attended a General Assembly at Aberdeen 
independent of his authority. This opportunity was taken 
to chastise the refractory clergymen. Five of their num- 
ber were punished with banishment In 1606, the two 
celebrated preachers named Melville were summoned be- 
fore the Council, and upbraided by the King with their 
resistance to his will. They defended themselves with 
courage, and claimed the right of being tried by the laws 
of Scotland, a free kingdom, having laws and privileges 
of its own. But the elder Melville furnished a handle 
against them by his own imprudence. 

In a debate before the Privy Council, concerning a 
Latin copy of verses, which Andrew Melville had writ- 
ten in derision of the ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
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land,* the old man gave way to indecent violence, seized 
the Archbishop of Canterbury by the lawn sleeves, which 
he shook, calling them Romish rags, and charged the prel- 
ate as a breaker of the Sabbath, the maintainer of an anti- 
christian hierarchy, the persecutor of true preachers, the 
enemy of reformed churches, and proclaimed himself his 
mortal enemy to the last drop of his blood. This indis- 
cretion and violence afforded a pretext for committing the 
hot old Presbyterian divine to the Tower; and he was 
afterwards exiled, and died at Sedan. The younger Mel- 
ville was confined to Berwick, several other clergymen 
were banished from their parishes to remote parts, and 
the Kirk of Scotland was for the time reduced to reluctant 
submission to the King's will. Thus the order of bishops 
was once more introduced into the Scottish Church. 

James's projects of innovation were not entirely accom- 
plished by the introduction of prelacy. The Church of 

* On the 29th September, 1600, Melville and his nephew, by com- 
mand of the King, attended the festival of St. Michael in the Royal 
Chapel ; where, on the altar, were placed two shut books, two empty 
chalices, and two candlesticks with unlighted candles. On returning 
to his lodgings, Melville composed the following epigram on the cere- 
monials he had just witnessed: — 

" Cur stant clausi Anglis libri duo regia in ara, 
Luraina caeca duo, pallubra sicca duo ? 
Num sensum cultumque Dei tenet Anglia clausum, 

Lumine caeca suo, sorde sepulta sua? 
Romano an ritu dum regalem instruit aram, 
Purpuream pingit religiosa lupam? " 
In those days rendered, — 

" Why stand there on the royal altar hie 
Two closed books, blind lights, two basins drie? 
Doth England hold God's mind and worship closs. 
Blind of her sight, and buried in her dross ? 
Doth she, with chapel put in Romish dress, 
The purple whore religiously express ? " 
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England, at the Reformation, had retained some particu- 
lar rites in observance, which had decency at least to 
recommend them, but which the headlong opposition of 
the Presbyterians to everything approaching to the Pop- 
ish ritual induced them to reject with horror. Five of 
these were introduced into Scotland, by an enactment 
passed by a parliament held at Perth [1618,] and thence 
distinguished as the Five Articles of Perth. In modem 
times, when the mere ceremonial part of divine worship 
is supposed to be of little consequence, compared with the 
temper and spirit in which we approach the Deity, the 
Five Articles of Perth seem to involve matters which 
might be dispensed or complied with, without being con- 
sidered as essential to salvation. They were as follows : 
I. It was ordained that the communion should be re- 
ceived in a kneeling posture, and not sitting, as hitherto 
practised in the Scottish churches. 11. That, in extreme 
cases, the communion might be administered in private. 
III. That baptism also might, when necessary, be admin- 
istered in private. IV. That youth, as they grew up, 
should be confirmed, as it is termed, by the bishop ; being 
a kind of personal avowal of the engagements entered into 
by godfathers and godmothers at the time of baptism. V. 
That four days, distinguished by events of the utmost im- 
portance to the Christian religion, should be observed as 
holidays. These were, — Christmas, on which day our 
Saviour was born ; Grood Friday, when he suffered death ; 
Easter, when he arose from the dead; and Pentecost, 
when the Holy Spirit descended on the Apostles. 

But, notwithstanding the moderate character of these 
innovations, the utmost difficulty was found in persuading 
even those of the Scottish clergy who were most favorable 
to the King to receive them into the Church, and they 
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only did so on the assurance that they should not be re- 
quired to adopt any additional changes. The main body 
of the churchmen, though terrified into sullen acquies- 
cence, were unanimous in opinion that the new regula- 
tions indicated a manifest return towards Popery. The 
common people held the same opinion ; and a thunder- 
storm of unusual violence, which took place at the time 
the Parliament was sitting in debate upon the adoption 
of these obnoxious articles, was considered as a declara- 
tion of the wrath of Heaven against those who were again 
introducing the rites and festivals of the Roman Church 
into the pure and reformed Kirk of Scotland. In short, 
this attempt to infuse into the Presbyterian model some- 
thing of the principles of a moderate prelacy, and to bring 
it, in a few particulars, into conformity with that of the 
sister kingdom, was generally unacceptable to the Church 
and to the nation ; and it will be hereafter shown, that an 
endeavor to extend and heighten the edifice which his 
father bad commenced, led the way to those acts of vio- 
lence which cost Charles I. his throne and life.* 

* When Cowper was made Bishop of Galloway, an old woman, 
who had been one of his parishioners at Perth, and a favorite, could 
not be persuaded that her minister had deserted the Presbyterian 
cause, and resolved to satisfy herself. She paid him a visit in the 
Canongate, where he had his residence as Dean of the Chapel Royal. 
The retinue of servants through which she passed staggered the good 
woman's confidence; and, on being ushered into the room where the 
Bishop sat in state, she exclaimed, " Oh, sh* ! what 's this ? And ye 
hae really left the guid cause, and turned prelate ! " — " Janet," said 
the Bishop, " I have got new light upon these things." — " So 1 see, 
sir," replied Janet; "for when ye was at Perth, ye had but ae 
candle, and now ye 've got twa before ye, — that 's a' your n&o Jighty 
— M'Crie's Life of Melville, vol. ii. p. 379. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Disorderly State op the Borders — Characteristic Exam- 
ple OF Border Match-making — Deadly Feud between the 
Maxwells and Johnstones — Battle of Dryfe Sands — 
Jamks's Power of Enforcing the Laws increased after 
HIS Accession to the English Throne — Measures for 
Restraining the Border ^Iarauders — The Clan Graham 
Removed from the Deratable Land to Ulster in Ireland 
— Levies of Soldiers to serve in Foreign Parts — Mutual 
Bonds among the Chiefs for the Preservation of Good 
Order — Severe Prosecution of Offenders — The Town 
OF Berwick-upon-Tweed an Independent Jurisdiction. 

We are next to examine the effect which James's 
accession to the throne of England had upon those law- 
less parts of his kingdom, the Borders and the Highlands, 
as well as on the more civilized provinces of Scotland, — 
of which I shall take notice in their order. 

The consequences of the union of the crowns were 
more immediately felt on the Borders, which, from being 
the extremity of both countries, were now converted into 
the centre of the kingdom. But it was not easy to see 
how tlie restless and violent inhabitants, who had been 
for so many centuries accustomed to a lawless and mili- 
tary life, were to conduct themselves, when the general 
peace around left them no enemies either to fight with 
or plunder. 

These Borderers were, as I have elsewhere told you, 
divided into famihes, or clans, who followed a leader sup- 
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posed to be descended from the original father of the 
tribe. They lived in a great measure by the rapine 
which they exercised indiscriminately on the English 
or their own countrymen, the inhabitants of the more 
inland districts, or by the protection-money which they 
exacted for leaving them undisturbed. This kind of 
plundering was esteemed by them in the highest degree 
honorable and praiseworthy ; and the following, as well as 
many other curious stories, is an example of this : — 

A young gentleman,* of a distinguished family belong- 
ing to one of these Border tribes, or clans, made, either 
from the desire of plunder, or from revenge, a raid, or 
incursion, upon the lands of Sir Gideon Murray of Eli- 
bank, afterwards Deputy Treasurer of Scotland, and a 
great favorite of James VI. The Laird of EHbank hav- 
ing got his people under arms, engaged the invaders, and, 
encountering them when they were encumbered with spoil, 
defcEited them, and made the leader of the band prisoner, 
lie was brought to the castle of his conqueror, when the 
lady inquired of her victorious husband, " What he in- 
tended to do with his captive ? " — "I design," said the 
fierce baron, " to hang him instantly, dame, as a man 
taken red-hand in the act of robbery and violence." — 
" That is not like your wisdom. Sir Gideon," answered 
his more considerate lady. " If you put to death this 
young gentleman, you will enter into deadly feud with 
his numerous and powerful clav. You must therefore do 

* " William (afterwards Sir William) Scott, eldest son of Walter 
Scott of Harden, and of his lady, the celebrated Mary Scott, *the 
Flower of Yarrow,' of whose way of living it is mentioned that when 
the last bullock was killed and devoured, it was the lady's custom to 
place on the table a dish, which, on being uncovered, was found to 
contain a i)Hir of clean spurs ; a hint to the riders that they must shift 
for their next meal." — Note, Border Minstrelsy^ new ed., vol. i. p. 211. 

VOL. II. 18 
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a wiser thing, and, instead of hanging him, we wiU caoFe 
him to marry our youngest daughter, Meg with the meikle 
mouth, without any tocher" (that is, without any portion). 
The laird joyfully consented ; for this Meg with the large 
mouth was so ugly, that there was very little chance of 
her getting a husband in any other circumstances ; and, 
in fact, when the alternative of such a marriage, or death 
by the gallows, was proposed to the poor prisoner, he was 
for some time disposed to choose the latter ; nor was it 
without difficulty that he could be persuaded to save his 
life at the expense of marrying Meg Murray. He did 
so at last, however ; and it is said that Meg, thus forced 
upon him, made an excellent and affectionate wife ; but 
tlie unusual size of mouth was supposed to remain dis- 
cernible in their descendants for several generations.* I 
mention this anecdote because it occurred during James 
the Sixth's reign, and shows in a striking manner how 

* See in James Hogg's Mountain Bard (8d ed., pp. 67-86) a metri- 
cal version of this narrative, entitled " The Fray of Elibank, with 
notes." — The verses conclude : — 

" So Willie took Meg to the forest sae fair, 

An' they lived a most happy an' social life ; 
The langer he ken'd her, he lo'ed her the mair, 

For a prudenf, a virtuous, and honourable wife. 
An' muckle gude blude frae that union has flow'd, 

An' mony a brave fellow, an' mony a brave feat, 
Idarena just say they are a' muckle-mou'dy 

But they rather have still a gude luck for their meaty — p. 81. 

The union contracted under such singular circumstances give birth 
to, — 1. Sir William Scott the second, who carried on the line of the 
family of Harden. 2. Sir Gideon Scott of High Chester, whose son 
was created Earl of Tarras on his marriage with Agnes, Countess of 
Bucclench ; but having no issue, the honors and estates of Buccleuch 
devolved upon her younger sister Anne, married to the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth. 3. Walter Scott of Raeburn, progenitor of our 
author. 4. John, of whom are descended the Scotts of Wool. 
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little the Borderers had improved in their sense of mo- 
rality, or distinctions between right and wrong. 

A more important, but not more characteristic event, 
which happened not long afterwards, shows, in its pro- 
gress, the utter lawlessness and contempt of legal author- 
ity which prevailed on the Borders in the commencement 
of this reign, and, in its conclusion, the increased power 
of the monarch after the Union of the Crowns. 

There had been long and deadly feud, on the West 
Borders, betwixt the two great families of Maxwell and 
Johnstone. The former house was the most wealthy and 
powerful family in Dumfries-shire and its vicinity, and 
had great influence among the families inhabiting the 
more level part of that county. Their chieftain had the 
title of Lord Maxwell, and claimed that of Earl of Mor- 
ton. The Johnstones, on the other hand, were neither 
equal to the Maxwells in numbers nor in power; but 
they were a race of uncommon hardihood, much attached 
to each other and their chieftain, and who, residing in the 
strong and mountainous district of Annandale, used to 
sally from thence as from a fortress, and return to its 
fastnesses, after having accomplished their inroads. They 
were, therefore, able to maintain their ground against 
the Maxwells, though more numerous than themselves. 

So well was this known to be the case, that when, in 
1585, the Lord Maxwell was declared to be a rebel, a 
commission was given to the Laird of Johnstone to pursue 
and apprehend him. In this, however, Johnstone was 
unsuccessful. Two bands of hired soldiers, whom the 
Grovemment had sent to his assistance, were destroyed 
by the Maxwells ; and Lochwood, the chief house of the 
Laird, was taken and wantonly burnt, in order, as the 
Maxwells expressed it, that Lady Johnstone might have 
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light to put on her hood. Johnstone himself was subse- 
quently defeated and made prisoner. Being a man of a 
proud and haughty temper, he is said to have died of 
grief at the disgrace which he incurred ; and thus there 
commenced a long series of mutual injuries between the 
hostile clans. 

Shortly after this catastrophe, Maxwell, being restored 
to the King's favor, was once more placed in the situation 
of Warden of the West Borders, and an alliance was 
made betwixt him and Sir James Johnstone, in which 
they and their two clans agreed to stand by each other 
against all the world. This agreement being entered 
into, the clan of Johnstone concluded they had little to 
apprehend from the justice of the new Lord Warden, so 
long as they did not plunder any of the name of Max- 
well. They accordingly descended into the valley of the 
Nith, and committed great spoil on the lands belonging 
to Douglas of Drumlanrig, Creichton Lord Sanquhar, 
Grierson of Lagg, and Kirkpatrick of Closebum, all of 
them independent barons of high birth and great power. 
The injured parties pursued the depredators with^ forces 
hastily assembled, but were defeated with slaughter in 
their attempt to recover the prey. The despoiled and 
injured barons next carried their complaints to Maxwell, 
the Warden, who alleged his late alliance with Johnstone 
as a reason why he could not yield them the redress 
which his office entitled them to expect at his hands. 
But when, to make up for such risk as he might incur by 
renewing his enmity with the Johnstones, the barons of 
Nithsdale offisred to bind themselves by a bond of manrent, 
as it was called, to become the favorers and followers of 
Lord Maxwell in all his quarrels, excepting against the 
King, the temptation became too strong to be oyercomey 
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and the ambitious Warden resolved to sacrifice his newly 
formed friendship with Johnstone to the desire of ex- 
tending his authority over so powerful a confederacy. 

The secret of this association did not long remain 
concealed from Johnstone, who saw that his own destruc- 
tion and the ruin of his clan were the objects aimed at, 
and hastened to apply to his neighbors in the east and 
south for assistance. Buccleuch, the relative of John- 
stone, and by far his most powerful ally, was then in 
foreign parts. But the Laird of Elibank, mentioned in 
the last story, bore the banner of Buccleuch in person, 
and assembled five hundred men of the clan of Scott, 
whom our historians term the greatest robbers and fiercest 
fighters among the Border clans. The Elliots of Liddes- 
dale also assisted Johnstone ; and his neighbors on the 
southern parts, the Grahams of the Debatable Land, 
from hopes of plunder and ancient enmity to the Max- 
wells, sent also a considerable number of spears. 

Thus prepared for war, Johnstone took the field with 
activity, while Maxwell, on the other part, hastily assem- 
bling his own forces, and those of his new followers, the 
Nithsdale barons, Dnimlanrig, Lagg, Closebum, the Creich- 
tons, and others, invaded Annan dale with the royal ban- 
ner displayed, and a force of upwards of two thousand 
men. Johnstone, unequal in numbers, stood on the defen- 
sive, and kept possession of the woods and strong ground, 
waiting an opportunity of fighting to advantiige ; while 
Maxwell, in contempt of him, form(;d the 8i<^ge of the 
castle or tower of Lockfjrby, the fortress of a Johnstone, 
who was then in arms with his chief. Ilis wife, a woman 
of a masculine disposition, the sister or daughter of the 
laird who had died in Maxw<;irs prison, defended hU place 
of residence. While Maxwell endeavored to storm the 
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castle, and while it was bravely defended by its female 
captain, the chief received information that the Laird of 
Johnstone was advancing to its relief. He drew off from 
the siege, marched towards his feudal enemy, and caused 
it to be published through his little army that he would 
give a "ten-pound land," that is, land rated in the cess- 
books at that yearly amount, " to any one who would 
bring him the head or hand of the Laird of Johnstone." 
When this was reported to Johnstone, he said he had no 
ten-pound lands to offer, but that he would bestow a five- 
merk land upon the man who should bring him the head 
or hand of Lord MaxwelL 

The conflict took place close by the river Dryfe,* near 
Lochmaben, and is called the Battle of Dryfe Sands. It 
was managed by Johnstone with considerable military 
skilL He showed at first only a handful of horsemen, 
who made a hasty attack upon Maxwell's army, and then 
retired in a manner which induced the enemy to consider 
them as defeated, and led them to pursue in disorder with 

* The Dryfe rises in the northern end of Hutton parish, and nins a 
course directly south about eleven miles, passing through the parish 
of Dryfesdale for about three miles on the N. W. part, it empties itself 
into the Annan in a direct line between the market town of Lockerby 
and the royal burgh of Lochmaben. It is said that in the year 1670, 
Dryfe swept away the original church and burying-ground then in the 
middle of the holm, now called the Sand Bed, In 1671, the late church 
and burial-ground was established at a small distance, upon the skirt 
of the present glebe, thought to be perfectly secure from the swellings 
of Drj'fe ; but the water in process of time approached the new bury- 
ing-ground, carrying a good deal of it away; and threatening the 
church itself, as if to verify the old saying or prophecy of Thomas 
the RhjTner, — 

" Let spades and shools do what they may, 
Dryfe will have Dry'sdale kirk away." 
The parish church now stands upon an eminence at the north end of 
the town of Lockerby. Statistical Account 
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loud acclamations of victory. The Maxwells and their 
confederates were thus exposed to a sudden and desperate 
charge from the main body of the Johnstones and their 
allies who fell upon them while their ranks were broken, 
and compelled them to take to flight. The Maxwells and 
the confederated barons suffered grievously in the retreat, 
— many were overtaken in the streets of Lockerby, and 
cut down or slashed in the face by the pursuers ; a kind 
of blow, which to this day is called in that country a 
" Lockerby lick." 

Maxwell himself, an elderly man and heavily armed, 
was borne down from his horse in the beginning of the 
conflict ; and, as he named his name and offered to sur- 
render, his right hand, which he stretched out for mercy, 
was cut from his body. Thus far history; but family 
tradition adds the following circumstance : The Lady of 
Lockerby, who was besieged in her tower as already men- 
tioned, had witnessed from the battlements the approach 
of the Laird of Johnstone, and as soon as the enemy 
withdrew from the blockade of the fortress, had sent to 
the assistance of her chief the few servants who had as- 
sisted in the defence. After this she heard the tumult of 
battle, but as she could not from the tower see the place 
where it was fought, she remained in an agony of suspense, 
until, as the noise seemed to pass away in a westerly di- 
rection, she could endure the uncertainty no longer, but 
sallied out from the tower, with only one female attendant, 
to see how the day had gone. As a measure of precau- 
tion, she locked the strong oaken door and the iron grate 
with which a Border fortress was commonly secured, and 
knitting the large keys on a thong, took them with her, 
hanging on her arm. 

When the Lady of Lockerby entered on the field of 
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battle, she found all the relics of a bloody fight ; the little 
valley was covered with slain men and horses, and broken 
armor, besides many wounded, who were incapable of 
further effort for saving themselves. Amongst others, she 
saw lying beneath a thorn-tree a tall, gray-haired, noble- 
looking man, arrayed in bright armor, but bareheaded, 
and bleeding to death from the loss of his right hand. He 
asked her for mercy and help with a faltering voice ; but 
the idea of deadly feud in that time and coimtry closed all 
access to compassion even in the female bosom. She saw 
before her only the enemy of her clan, and the cause of 
her father's captivity and death ; and raising the ponder- 
ous keys which she bore along with her, the Lady of 
Lockerby is commonly reported to have dashed out the 
brains of the vanquished Lord Maxwell. 

The battle of Dryfe Sands was remarkable as the last 
great clan battle fought on the Borders, and it led to the 
renewal of the strife betwixt the Maxwells and John- 
stones, with every circumstance of ferocity which could 
add horror to civil war. The last distinguished act of the 
tragedy took place thus: — 

The son of the slain Lord Maxwell invited Sir James 
Johnstone to a friendly conference, to which each chief- 
tain engaged to bring one fnend only. They met at a 
place called Auchman-hill, on the 6th August, 1608, when 
the attendant of Lord Maxwell, after falling into bitter 
and reproachful language with Johnstone of Gunmanlie, 
who was in attendance on his chief, at length fired his 
pistol. Sir James Johnstone turning round to see what 
had happened, Lord Maxwell treacherously shot him 
through the back with a pistol charged with a brace of 
poisoned bullets. While the gallant old knight lay dying 
on the ground, Maxwell rode round him with the view of 
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completing his crime, but Johnstone defended himself 
with his sword till strength and life failed him. 

This final catastrophe of such a succession of bloody 
acts of revenge took place several years after the union 
of the crowns, and the consequences, so different from 
those which ensued on former occasions, show how effect- 
ually the King's authority, and the power of enforcing 
the course of equal justice, had increased in consequence 
of that desirable event. You may observe, from the inci- 
dents mentioned, that, in 1585, when Lord Maxwell as- 
saulted and made prisoner the Laird of Johnstone, then 
the Bang's warden, and acting in his name, and committed 
him to the captivity in which he died, James was totally 
unequal to the task of vindicating his royal authority, and 
saw himself compelled to receive Maxwell into favor and 
trust, as if he had done nothing contrary to the laws. 
Nor was the royal authority more effectual in 1593, when 
Maxwell, acting as royal warden, and having the King's 
banner displayed, was in his turn defeated and slain, in so 
melancholy and cruel a manner, at Dryfe Sands. On the 
contrary. Sir James Johnstone was not only pardoned, but 
restored to favor and trust by the King. But there was 
a conspicuous difference in the consequences of the mur- 
der which took place at Auchmanhill in 1608. Lord 
Maxwell, finding no refuge in the Border country, was 
obliged to escape to France, where he resided for two or 
three years ; but afterwards venturing to return to Scot- 
land, he was apprehended in the wilds of Caithness, and 
brought to trial at Edinburgh. James, desirous on this 
occasion to strike terror, by a salutary warning, into the 
factious nobility and disorderly Borderers, caused the 
criminal to be publicly beheaded on 21st May, 1613.* 

* " Thus," says Sir Walter Scott, " was finally ended, by a salutary 
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Many instances might be added to show that the course 
of justice on the Border began, after the accession of 
James to the English throne, to flow with a less inter- 
rupted stream, even where men of rank and power were 
concerned. 

The inferior class of freebooters was treated with much 
less ceremony. Proclamations were made, that none of 
the inhabitants of either side of the Border (except noble- 
men and gentlemen of unsuspected character) should re- 
tain in their possession armor or weapons, oflfensive or 
defensive, or keep any horse above the value of fifty shil- 
lings. Particular clans, described as broken men, were 
especially forbid the use of weapons. The celebrated clan 
of Armstrong had, on the very night in which Queen 
Elizabeth's death became public, concluding that a time 
of such misrule as that in which they had hitherto made 
their harvest was again approaching, and desirous of los- 
ing no time, made a fierce incursion into England, extend- 
ing their ravages as far as Penrith, and done much mis- 
chief. But such a consequence had been foreseen and 
provided against A strong body of soldiers, both Eng- 
lish and Scots, swept along the Border, and severely pun- 
ished the marauders, blowing up their fortresses with gun- 
powder, destroying their lands, and driving away their 
cattle and flocks. Several of the principal leaders were 
taken and executed at Carlisle. The Armstrongs appear 
never to have recovered their consequence after this se- 
vere chastisement ; nor are there many of this celebrated 

example of severity, the * foul debate ' betwixt the Maxwells and John- 
stones, in the course of which each family lost two chieftains; one 
dying of a broken heart, one in the field of battle, one by assassination, 
and one by the sword of the executioner." — See Notes to the Ballads of 
" Lord Maxwelts Good Night,^^ and " The Lads of Wamphray^^^ Border 
Mnstrekyf new edit., vol. ii. pp. 133 - 163. 
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clan now to be found among the landholders of Liddes- 
dale, where they once possessed the whole district.* 

The Grahams, long the inhabitants of the Debatable 
Land, which was claimed both by England and Scotland, 
were still more severely dealt with. They were very 
brave and active Borderers, attached to England, for which 
country, and particularly in Edward VI.'s time, they had 
often done good service. But they were also very lawless 
plunderers, and their incursions were as much dreaded by 
the inhabitants of Cumberland as by those of the Scottish 
frontier. Thus their conduct was equally the subject of 
complaint on both sides of the Border ; and the poor Gra- 
hams, seeing no alternative, were compelled to sign a peti- 
tion to the King, confessing themselves to be unfit persons 
to dwell in the country which they now inhabited, and 
praying that he would provide the means of transporting 
them elsewhere, where his paternal goodness should assign 
them the means of subsistence. The whole clan, a very 
few individuals excepted, were thus deprived of their 
lands and residences, and transported to the county of 
Ulster, in Ireland, where they were settled on lands which 
had been acquired from the conquered Irish, There is a 
list in existence, which shows the rate at which the county 
of Cumberland was taxed for the exportation of these 
poor Borderers, as if they had been so many bullocks.t 

* For an account of the Armstrongs, see the Border MimtreUyy 
new edit., vol. i. pp. 392-406. 

t See Essay on Border Antiquities, Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 
vol. vii. pp. 86 - 134. " The space betwixt the (waters of) Esk and the 
8ark^'^ says Pennant, " bounded on the third side by the march dike, 
which crosses from one river to the other, seems properly to belong to 
Scotland ; but having been disputed by both crowns, was styled the 
Dtbatable Land. In the reign of K. James VI., Sir Bichard Gra- 
ham, obtaining from the Earl of Cumberland (to whom it was granted 
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Another efficient mode of getting rid of a warlike and 
disorderly population, who, though an admirable defence 
of a country in time of war, must have been great scourges 
in time of the profound peace to which the Border dis- 
tricts were consigned after the close of the English wars, 
was the levying a large body of soldiers to serve in for- 
eign countries. The love of military adventure had al- 
ready carried one legion of Scots to serve the Dutch in 
their defence against the Spaniards, and they had done 
great service in the Low Countries, and particulai'ly at 
the battle of Mechline, in 1 578 ; where, impatient of the 
heat of the weather, to the astonishment of both friends 
and enemies, the Scottish auxiliaries flung off their upper 
garments, and fought like furies in their shirts. The cir- 
cumstance is pointed out in the plan of the battle, which 
is to be found in Strada's history,* with the explanation, 
" Here the Scots fought naked." 

Buccleuch levied a large additional force from the Bor- 
der, whose occupation in their native country was gone 
forever. These also distinguished themselves in the wars 
of the Low Countries. It may be supposed that very 
many of them perished in the field, and the descendants 
of others still survive in the Netherlands and in Germany. 

In addition to the relief afforded by such an outlet for 
a superfluous military population, whose numbers greatly 
exceeded what the land could have supplied with food, 
and who, in fact, had only hved upon plunder, bonds 

by Queen Elizabeth) a lease of this tract, bought it from the needy 
monarch, and had interest enough to get it united to the county of 
Cumberland, it being indifferent to James, then in possession of both 
kingdoms, to which of them it was annexed." — Tour in Scotiandj voL 
ii. p. 82. 

* De Bello Belgico. Of the Belgic War; translated into English by 
Sir Robert Stapleton. Folio. Lond. 1650. 
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were entered into by the men of substance and family on 
the Borders, not only obliging themselves to abstain from 
depredations, but to stand by each other in putting down 
and preventing such evil doings at the hand of others, 
and in making common cause against any clan, branch, 
or surname, who might take offence at any individual for 
acting in prosecution of this engagement. They engaged 
also to the King and to each other, not only to seize and 
deliver to justice such thieves as should take refuge in 
their grounds, but to discharge from their families or es- 
tates, all persons, domestics, tenants, or others, who could 
be suspected of such offences, and to supply their place 
with honest and peaceable subjects. I am possessed of 
such a bond, dated in the year 1612, and subscribed by 
about twenty landholders, chiefly of the name of Scottr 

Finally, an unusually severe and keen prosecution of 
all who were convicted, accused, or even suspected, of 
offence against the peace of the Border, was set on foot 
by George Home, Earl of Dunbar, James's able but not 
very scrupulous minister ; * and these judicial measures 
were conducted so severely as to give rise to the proverb 
of Jeddart (or Jedburgh) justice, by which it is said a 
criminal was hanged first and tried afterwards : the truth 
of which is affirmed by historians as a well-known fact, 
occun-ing in numerous instances. 

Cruel as these measures were, they tended to remedy 
a disease which seemed almost desperate. Rent, the very 
name of which had till that period scarcely been heard on 
the Border, began to be paid for property, and the propri- 

* " A man of deep wit," says Spotswoode, " of few words, and in 
his Majestie's service no less faithful than fortunate. The most dif- 
ficile affairs he compassed without any noise, and never returned when 
he was employed without the work performed that he was sent to 
do." — p. 616. 
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etors of land turned their thoughts to rural industry, in- 
stead of the arts of predatory warfare. But is was more 
than a century ere the country, so long a harassed and 
disputed frontier, gained the undisturbed appearance of a 
civilized land. 

Before leaving the subject of the Borders, I ought to 
explain to you, that as the possession of the strong and 
important town of Berwick had been long and fiercely 
disputed between England and Scotland, and as the latter 
country had never surrendered or abandoned her claim 
to the place, though it had so long reniained an English 
possession, James, to avoid giving offence to either nation, 
left the question undecided ; and since the union of the 
Crowns, the city is never spoken of as part of England or 
Scotland, but as the King's Grood Town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed ; and when a law is made for North and South 
Britain, without special and distinct mention of this an- 
cient town, that law is of no force or avail within its pre- 
cincts. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Wild State op the Western Islands — Suffocation by Smoke 
OF THE Inhabitants op Eigg in a Cave — Story op Allan-a- 
Sop — Dreadful Death by Thirst — Massacre of Lowland- 
ers in Lewis and Harris — The Western Isles, excepting 
Skye and Lewis, offered for £800 to the Marquis of 

HUNTLY. 

The Highlands and Western Islands were in no re- 
spect so much affected by the union of the Crowns as the 
inhabitants of the Borders. The accession of James to 
the English throne was of little consequence to them, un- 
less in so far as it rendered the King more powerful, and 
gave him the means of occasionally sending bodies of 
troops into their fortresses to compel them to order;, and 
this was a measure of unusual rigor, which was but sel- 
dom resorted to. 

The Highland tribes, therefore, remained in the same 
state as before, using the same dress, wielding the same 
arms, divided into the same clans, each governed by its 
own patriarch, and living in all respects as their ances- 
tors had lived for many centuries before them. Or if 
there were some marks of softened manners among those 
Gaelic tribes who resided on the mainland, the inhabi- 
tants of the Hebrides or Western Isles, adjacent to the 
coast of Scotland, are described to us as utterly barbarous. 
A historian of the period says, " that the Highlanders 
who dweU on the mainland, though sufficiently wild, show 
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some shade of civilization ; but those in the islands are 
without laws or morals, and totally destitute of religion 
and humanity." * Some stories of their feuds are indeed 
preserved, which go far to support this general accusa- 
tion. I will tell you one or two of them. 

The principal possessors of the Hebrides were origi- 
nally of the name of MacDonald, the whole being under 
the government of a succession of chiefs, who bore the 
name of Donald of the Isles, as we have already men- 
tioned, and were possessed of authority almost indepen- 
dent of the Kings of Scotland. But this great family 
becoming divided into two or three branches, other chiefe 
settled in some of the islands, and disputed the property 
of the original proprietors. Thus, the MacLeods^ a 
powerful and numerous clan, who had extensive estates 
on the mainland, made themselves masters, at a very early 
period, of a great part of the large island of Skye, seized 
upon much of the Long Island, as the Isles of Lewis and 
Harris are called, and fought fiercely with the IMacDon- 
alds, and other tribes of the islands. The following is an 
example of the mode in which these feuds were con- 
ducted. 

About the end of the sixteenth century, a boat, manned 
by one or two of the MacLeods, landed in Eigg, a small 
island, peopled by the MacDonalds. They were at first 
hospitably received ; but having been guilty of some in- 
civility to the young women on the island, it was so much 
resented by the inhabitants, that they tied the MacLeods 
hand and foot, and putting them on board of their own 

* " Insiilani occidentales, immanitate barbari, feritate, ignavia, lux- 
uria, superbia, deterrirai — Koniinos agrestes, sine legibus, sine mori- 
biis, sine urbiura cultu, ac prope omuia humanitatis et religionis ex- 
pertes." — Johnsloni Uistoria^ apud Laing, v. i. p. 48. 
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boat, towed it to sea, and set it adrift, leaving the wretch- 
ed men, bound as they were, to perish by famine, or by 
the winds and waves, as chance should determine. But 
fate so ordered it, that a boat belonging to the Laird of 
MacLeod fell in with that which had the captives on 
board, and brought them in safety to the Laird's castle of 
Dunvegan in Skye, where they complained of the injury 
which they had sustained from the MacDonalds of Eigg. 
MacLeod, in a great rage, put to sea with his galleys, 
manned by a large body of his people, which the men of 
Eigg could not entertain any rational hope of resisting. 
Learning that their incensed enemy was approaching with 
superior forces, and deep vows of revenge, the inhabitants, 
who knew they had no mercy to expect at MacLeod's 
hands, resolved, as the best chance of safety in their 
power, to conceal themselves in a large cavern on the 
sea-shore. 

This place was particularly well calculated for that 
purpose. The entrance resembles that of a fox-earth, be- 
ing an opening so small that a man cannot enter save by 
creeping on hands and knees. A rill of water falls fix)m 
the top of the rock, and serves, or rather served at the 
period we speak of, wholly to conceal the aperture. A 
stranger, even when apprised of the existence of such a 
cave, would find the greatest difficulty in discovering the 
entrance. Within, the cavern rises to a great height,* 
and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It is exten- 
sive enough to contain a great number of people. The 

* " Uamba Fhraine (the cave of Francis), remarkable not only for its 
form, but also for the murder of the inhabitants of this island by Alis- 
tiar Creloch, Laird of M'Leod. The entrance of this cave is so small 
that a person must creep on four for about 12 feet; it then becomes 
pretty capacious, its length being 213 feet, breadth 22, and height 17 
feet." — Statistical Account^ vol. xvii. p. 288. 
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whole inhabitants of Eigg,* who, with their wives and 
families, amounted to nearly two hundred souls, took 
refuge within its precincts. 

MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed on 
the island, but could discover no one on whom to wreak 
his vengeance — all was desert. The JVIacLeods destroyed 
the huts of the islanders, and plundered what property 
they could discover; but the vengeance of the chieflain 
could not be satisfied with such petty injuries. He knew 
that the inhabitants must either have fled in their boats 
to one of the islands possessed by the MacDonalds, or 
that they must be concealed somewhere in Eigg. After 
making a strict but unsuccessful search for two days, 
MacLeod had appointed the third to leave hia anchorage, 
when, in the gray of the morning, one of the seamen be- 
held from the deck of his galley the figure of a man on 
the island. This was a spy whom the MacDonalds, im- 
patient of their confinement in the cavern, had imprudent- 
ly sent out to see whether MacLeod had retired or no. 
The poor fellow, when he saw himsetf discovered, en- 
deavored, by doubling, after the manner of a hare or fox, 
to obliterate the track of his footsteps on the snow, and 
prevent its being discovered where he had re-entered the 
cavern. But all the arts he could use were fruitless, the 
invaders again landed, and tracked him to the entrance of 
the den. 

MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, 
and called upon them to deliver up the individuals who 
had maltreated his men, to be disposed of at his pleasure. 
The MacDonalds, still confident in the strength of their 

* The Rov. D. M'Lean, minister of Eigg, says, " excepting three, 
who took other places of refuge, and a boat's crew then in Glasgow." 
— SiatiMical Account^ vol. xvii. p. 288. 
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fastness, which no assailant could enter but on hands and 
knees, refused to surrender their clansmen. 

MacLeod next commenced a dreadful work of indis- 
criminate vengeance. He caused his people, by means of 
a ditch cut above the top of the rock, to turn away the 
stream of water which fell over the entrance of the 
cavern. This being done, the MacLeods collected all 
the combustibles which could be found on the island, par- 
ticularly turf and quantities of dry heather, piled them 
up against the aperture, and maintained an immense fire 
for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating into the in- 
most recesses of the cavern, stifled to death every crea- 
ture within. There is no doubt of the truth of this story, 
dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by stran- 
gers ; and I have myself seen the place where the bones 
of the murdered MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick on 
the floor of the cave as in the charnel-house of a church.* 

The MacLeans, in like manner, a bold and hardy race, 
who, originally followers of the Lords of the Isles, had 
assumed independence, seized upon great part both of the 
Isle of Mull and the still more valuable island of Hay, 
and made war on the MacDonalds with various success. 
There is a story belonging to this clan, Which I may tell 
you, as giving another striking picture of the manners of 
the Hebrideans. 

* In the confined air of this cave the bones are still pretty fresh (1796), 
some of the skulls entire, and the teeth in their sockets. Above 40 
skulls have been lately numbered here. It is probable a greater num- 
ber was destroyed, and that their neighboring friends carried them off 
for burial in consecrated ground." — Statistical Account^ voL xvii. p. 
289. — In the journal of his voyage to the Hebrides, August, 1814, Sir 
Walter Scott says, " I brought oflf, in spite of the prejudices of our 
sailors, a skull from among the numerous specimens of mortality 
which the cavern afforded." — See Note, '* Lord of the /afe«," Poetical 
Works, vol. X. p. 322-4. 
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The chief of the clan, MacLean of Duart, in the Isle 
of Mull, had an intrigue with a beautiful young woman 
of his own clan, who bore a son to him. In consequence 
of the child's being, by some accident, bom on a heap of 
straw, he received the name of Allan-a-Sop, or Allan of 
the Straw, by wliich he was distinguished from others of 
his clan. As his father and mother were not married, 
Allan was of course a bastard, or natural son, and had no 
inheritance to look for, save that which he might win for 
himself. 

But the beauty of the boy's mother having captivated a 
man of rank in the clan, called MacLean of Torloisk, he 
married her, and took her to reside with him at his castle 
of Torloisk, situated on the shores of the Sound, or small 
strait of the sea, which divides the smaller Island of Ulva 
from that of Mull. Allan-a-Sop paid his mother frequent 
visits at her new residence, and she was naturally glad to 
see the poor boy, both from affection, and on account of 
his personal strength and beauty, which distinguished him 
above other youths of his age. But she was obliged to 
confer marks of her attachment on him as privately as 
she could, for Allan's visits were by no means so accepta- 
ble to her husband as to herself. Indeed, Torloisk liked 
so little to see the lad, that he determined to put some 
affront on him, which should prevent his returning to the 
castle for some time. An opportunity for executing his 
purpose soon occurred. 

The lady one morning looking from the window, saw 
her son coming wandering down the hill, and hastened to 
put a girdle-cake upon the fire, that he might have hot 
bread for breakfast Something called her out of the 
apartment after making this preparation, and her hus- 
band, entering at the same time, saw at once what she 
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liad been about, and determined to give the bov snch a re- 
ception as should disgust him for the future. He snatched 
the cake from the girdle, thrust it into his step-son's hands, 
which he forcibly closed on the scalding bread, sajing, 
**Here Allan — here is a cake which your mother has 
got ready for your breakfast" Allan's hands were se- 
verely burnt ; and, being a sharp-witted and proud boy, 
he resented this mark of his step-father's ill-will, and came 
not again to Torloisk. 

At this time the western seas were covered with the 
vessels of pirates, who, not unlike the Sea-Kings of Den- 
mark at an early period, sometimes settled and made con- 
quests on the islands. Allan-a-Sop was yoimg, strong, 
and brave to desperation. He entered as a mariner on 
board of one of these ships, and in process of time obtained 
the command, first of one galley, then of a small flotilla, 
with which he sailed round the seas, and collected consid- 
erable plunder, until his name became both feared and 
famous. At length he proposed to himself to pay a visit 
to his mother, whom he had not seen for many years; 
and setting sail for this purpose, he anchored one morning 
in the Sound of Ulva, and in front of the house of Tor- 
loisL His mother was dead, but his step-father, to whom 
he was now as much an object of fear as he had been 
formerly of averaion, hastened to the shore to rec>civc his 
formidable step-son, with great aff<fK;tation of kindness and 
interest in his pro?»[>firity ; while A11an-a^So[), who, though 
very rough and liasty, df>es not ajifiear to have lieen sul- 
len or vinflictive, af^innA to take his kind n;c<5ption in 
good part. 

The crafty old man succrj/jded so well, an he thoagfat, 
in securing Allan's frif?nd><liip, and obliiisrating all recol- 
lections of the fonner affront put on him, tliai lie began to 
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think it possible to employ his step-son in executing his 
own private revenge upon MacQuanie of Ulva,* with 
whom, as was usual between such neighbors, he had some 
feud. With this purpose, he oflPered what he called the 
following good advice to his son-in-law : " My dear Allan, 
you have now wandered over the seas long enough ; it is 
time you should have some footing upon land, a castle to 
protect yourself in winter, a village and cattle for your 
men, and a harbor to lay up your galleys. Now, here is 
the Island of Ulva, near at hand, which lies ready for 
your occupation, and it will cost you no trouble, save that 
of putting to death the present proprietor, the Laird of 
MacQuarrie, a useless old carle, who has cumbered the 
world long enough." 

AUan-a-Sop thanked his step-father for so happy a sug- 
gestion, which he declared he would put in execution 
forthwith. Accordingly, setting sail the next morning, he 
appeared before MacQuarrie's house an hour before noon. 
The old chief of Ulva was much alarmed at the menacing 
apparition of so many galleys, and his anxiety was not 
lessened by the news that they were commanded by the 
redoubted Allan-a-Sop. Having no effectual means of 
resistance, MacQuarrie, who was a man of shrewd sense, 
saw no alternative save that of receiving the invaders, 
whatever might be their purpose, with all outward demon- 
strations of joy and satisfaction ; the more especially as 
he recollected having taken some occasional notice of 
Allan during his early youth, which he now resolved to 
make the most of. Accordingly, MacQuarrie caused im- 
mediate preparations to be made for a banquet as splen- 

* By an error, unpardonable in one who had read Bosweirs tour to 
the Hebrides, and seen the late venerable Laird of MacQuarrie, the 
name of MacKinnon was inserted in the former editions. 1830. 
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did as circumstances admitted, hastened down to the shore 
to meet the rover, and welcomed him to Ulva with such 
an appearance of sincerity, that the pirate found it impos- 
sible to pick any quarrel, which might afford a pretence 
for executing the violent purpose which he had been led 
to meditate. 

They feasted together the whole day ; and in the even- 
ing, as Allan-a-Sop was about to retire to his ships, he 
thanked the Laird for his hospitality, but remarked, with 
a sigh, that it had cost him very dear. " How can that 
be," said MacQuarrie, " when I bestowed this entertain- 
ment upon you in free good-will ? ** — "It is true, my 
friend," repHed the pirate ; " but then it has quite discon- 
certed the purpose for which I came hither, which was to 
put you to death, my good friend, and seize upon your 
house and island, and so settle myself in the world. It 
would have been very convenient for me this Island of 
Ulva ; but your friendly reception has rendered it im[)os- 
sible for me to execute my j)urpose : so that I must be a 
wanderer on the seas for some time longer." Whatever 
MacQuarrie felt at learning he had been so near to de- 
struction, he took care to show no emotion save surf)ri8C, 
and replied to his visitor, " My dear Allan, who was it 
that put into your mind so unkind a purpose towardn 
your old friend ; for I am sure it never arose from your 
own generous nature ? It must have Ixjen old Torloisk, 
who made, such an indifferent husband to your mother, 
and such an unfriendly step-father to you whcm you were 
a helpless boy ; but now, when he HojiH you a Iwld and 
powerful leader, he desires Uy make a quarrel Iwstwixt 
you and those who were the friends of your youth. If 
you consider this matter riglitly, Allan, you will see that 
the estate and harbor of Torloisk lie to the full as con- 
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veniently for you as those of Ulva, and that, if you are 
disposed (as is very natural) to make a settlement by 
force, it is much better it should be at the expense of the 
old churl, who never showed you kindness or counte- 
nance, than at that of a friend like me, who always loved 
and honored you." 

Allan-a-Sop was struck with the justice of this reason- 
ing ; and the old offence of his scalded fingers was sud- 
denly recalled to his mind. "It is very true what you 
say, MacQuarrie," he replied ; " and, besides, I have not 
forgotten what a hot breakfast my step-father treated me 
to one morning. Farewell for the present; you shall 
soon hear news of me from the other side of the Sound.** 
Having said thus much, the pirate got on board, and, 
commanding his men to unmoor the galleys, sailed back 
to Torloisk, and prepared to land in arms. MacLean has- 
tened to meet him, in expectation to hear of the death of 
his enemy, MacQuarrie. But Allan greeted him in a very 
different manner from what he expected. " You hoary 
old traitor," he said, "you instigated my simple good-nature 
to murder a better man than yourself! But have you 
forgotten how you scorched my fingers twenty years ago, 
with a burning cake ? The day is come that that break- 
fast must be paid for." So saying, he dashed out the old 
man's brains with a battle-axe, took possession of his 
castle and property, and established there a distinguished 
branch of the clan of MacLean. 

It is told of another of these western chiefs, who is said, 
upon the whole, to have been a kind and good-natured 
man, that he was subjected to repeated risk and injury 
by the treachery of an ungrateful nephew, who attempted 
to surprise his castle, in order to put his uncle to death, 
and obtain for himself the command of the tribe. Being 
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detected on the first occasion, and brought before his 
uncle as a prisoner, the chief dismissed him unharmed ; 
with a warning, however, not to repeat the offence, since, 
if he did so, he would cause him to be put to a death so 
fearful that all Scotland should ring with it. The wicked 
young man persevered, and renewed his attempts against 
his uncle's castle and Hfe. Falling a second time into 
the hands of the offended chieftain, the prisoner had 
reason to term him as good as his word. lie was con- 
fined in the pit, or dungeon of the castle, a deep, dark 
vault, to which there was no access save through a hole 
in the roof. He was left without food till his appetite 
grew voracious ; the more so, as he had reason to appre- 
hend that it was intended to starve him to death. But 
the vengeance of his uncle was of a more refined char- 
acter. The stone which covered the aperture in the roof 
was lifted, and a quantity of salt beef let down to the 
prisoner, who devoured it eagerly. "When he had glutted 
himself with this food, and expected to be supplied witli 
liquor, to quench the raging thirst which the diet had 
excited, a cup was slowly lowered down, which, when he 
eagerly grasped it, he found to be empty! Then they 
rolled the stone on the opening in the vault, and left the 
captive to perish by thirst, the most dreadful of all deaths. 

Many similar stories could be told you of the wild warH 
of the inlanders ; but these may sufldce at present to give 
you some idea of the fierceness of their marmers, the low 
value at which they held human life, the cruel manner in 
which wrongs were revenged, and the unscrupulous vio- 
lence by which projxirty was acquired. 

The Hebrideans seem U) liave been accounted by King 
James a race whom it was imfK>g«ible to sulxlue, conciliate, 
or improve by civilization ; and tlie only rtmady wliich 
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occurred to him was to settle Lowlanders in the islands, 
and drive away or extirpate the people by whom they 
were inhabited. For this purpose the King authorized 
an association of many gentlemen in the county of Fife, 
then the wealthiest and most civilized part of Scotland, 
who undertook to make a settlement in the isles of Lewis 
and Harris. These undertakers, as they were called, 
levied money, assembled soldiers, and manned a fleet, 
with which they landed on the Lewis, and effected a set- 
tlement at Stomoway in that country, as they would have 
done in establishing a colony on the desert shores of a 
distant continent. 

At this time the property of the Lewis was disputed 
between the sons of Kory MacLeod, the last lord, who 
had two families by separate wives. The undertakers, 
finding the natives thus quarreling among themselves, 
had little difficulty in building a small town and fortifying 
it ; and their enterprise in the beginning assumed a prom- 
ising appearance. But the Lord of Kintail, chief of the 
numerous and powerful clan of MacKenzie, was little dis- 
posed to let this fair island fall into the possession of a 
company of Lowland adventurers. He had himself some 
views of obtaining it in the name of Torquil Connaldagh 
MacLeod, one of the Hebridean claimants, who was 
closely connected with the family of MacKenzie, and dis- 
posed to act as his powerful ally desired. Thus privately 
encouraged, the islanders united themselves against the 
undertakers ; and, after a war of various fortune, attacked 
their camp of Stomoway, took it by storm, burnt the fort, 
slew many of them, and made the rest prisoners. They 
were not expelled, you may be sure, without bloodshed 
and massacre. Some of the old persons still alive in the 
Lewis, talk of a very old woman, living in their youth^ 
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who used to say, that she had held the light while her 
countrymen were cutting the throats of the Fife adven- 
turers. 

A lady, the wife of one of the principal gentlemen in 
the expedition, fled from the scene of violence into a wild 
and pathless desert of rock and morass, called the forest 
of Fannig. In this wilderness she became the mother of 
a child. A Hebridean, who chanced to pass on one of 
the ponies of the country, saw the mother and infant in 
the act of perishing with cold, and being struck with the 
misery of their condition, contrived a strange manner of 
preserving them. He killed his pony, and opening its 
belly, and removing the entrails, he put the new-bom 
infant aiid the helpless mother into the inside of the car- 
cass, to have the advantage of the warmth which this 
strange and shocking receptacle for some time afforded. 
In this manner, with or without assistance, he contrived 
to bear them to some place of security, where the lady re- 
mained till she could get back in safety to her own country. 

The lady who experienced this remarkable deliverance, 
became afterwards, by a second marriage, the wife of a 
person of consequence and influence in Edinburgh, a 
judge, I believe, of the Court of Session. One evening, 
while she looked out of the window of her house in the 
Canongate, just as a heavy storm was coming on, she 
heard a man in the Highland dress say in the Gaelic 
language, to another with whom he was walking, " This 
would be a rough night for the forest of Fannig." The 
lady's attention was immediately attracted by the name 
of a place which she had such awful reasons for remem- 
bering, and, on looking attentively at the man who spoke, 
she recognized her preserver. She called him into the 
house, received him in the most cordial manner, and fijid- 
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ing that he was come from the Western Islands on some 
law business of great importance to his family, she inter- 
ested her husband in his favor, by whose influence it was 
speedily and successfully settled, and the Hebridean, 
loaded with kindness and presents, returned to his native 
island, with reason to congratulate himself on the hu- 
manity which he had shown in so singular a manner. 

After the surprise of their fort, and the massacre of 
the defenders, the Fife gentlemen tired of their under- 
taking ; and the Lord of Kintail had the whole advan- 
tage of the dispute, for he contrived to get possession of 
the Lewis for himself, and transmitted it to his family, 
with whom it still remains. 

It appears, however, that King James did not utterly 
despair of improving the Hebrides by means of coloni- 
zation. It was supposed that the powerful Marquis of 
Huntly might have been able to acquire the property, 
and had wealth enough to pay the Crown something for 
the grant. The whole archipelago was offered to him, 
with the exception of Skye and Lewis, at the cheap price 
of ten thousand pounds Scots, or about £ 800 ; but the 
Marquis would not give more than half the sum de- 
manded, for what he justly considered as merely a per- 
mission to conquer a sterile region, inhabited by a war- 
like race.* 



* To these conditions, the Marquis answers, " 1st, His lordship offers 
to tak in hand the service and settlings of the haill north yles under his 
Majestie's obedience, except the Skye and Lewis, without a lieutenand, 
and that he shall put an end to that service, be extirpation of the bar- 
barous people (hairof, within the space of ane year. liem^ His lordship 
offers yearly to his Majestic for the said yles, £ 400 Scots, viz. iiic lb. 
for the Ust, and ic lb. for the rest of the yles, nomine fudiejirme ; and 
craves only ane suspension fra the payment for the space of ane year.** 
— Accomit of the Clan Macdonald^ Ed in., 1819, 8vo, pp. Ill, 112. 
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Such was the ineffectual result of the efforts to in- 
troduce some civilization into these islands. In the 
next chapter we shall show that the improvement of 
the Highlanders on the mainland was not much more 
satisfactory. 
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$2.00. 
" " A Boy's Adybntubbs in Austra- 

lia. 76 cents. 
Howitt's (Anna Mary) An Art Student in Munich. 

$1.26. 

" «* A School of Lifb. A Stoiy. 

76 cents. 
Hufeland's Art of, Prolonoino Lifb. 1 r^L ISmo. 

Cloth. 76 cents. 
Jerrold's (Douglas) Life. By his Son. 1 toL 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 
" « Wit. By his Son. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Cloth. 76 cents. 
Judson's (Mrs. E. C.) Alderbrook. Bt Fanny For- 
rester. 2 vols. $1.76. 
" " The Kathayan Slave, and 

OTHER Papers. 1 vol. 68 cents. 
" " My two Sisters: A Sketch 

FROM Memort. 60 cents. 
Kayanagh's (Julia) Seven Years. 8va Paper. SO 

cents.- 
Kingsley's (Henry) Geoffry Habilyn. 1 voL 12mo. 

Cloth. $1.26. 

Krapf*s Travels and Researches in Eastern 

Africa. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. $1.26. 
Leslie's (C. R.) Autobiographical Rboollectionb. 

Edited by Tom Taylor. With Portrait 1 vol. 12ino. Cloth. 
$1.26. 
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Lake House. From the German of Fanny Lewald. 

1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Lowell's (Rev. Dr. Charles) Practical Sermons. 

1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 
" " Occasional Sermons. 

With fine Portrait. 1 

vol. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Light on the Dark River; or, Memoirs of Mrs. 

Hamlin. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
The Same. 16mo. Cloth, gilt edge. $1.50. 
Longfellow (Rev. S.) and Johnson (Rev. S.) A book 
of Hymns for Public and Private Devotion. 6th edition. 
63 cents. 
Labor and Love. A Tale of English Life. 1 voL 16mo. 

Cloth. 50 cents. 
Lee's (Mrs. £. B.) Memoir of the Buckminsters. 

$1.25. 

" " Florence, the Parish Orphan. 

50 cents. 
" " Parthenia. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 

Lunt's (George) Three Eras in the History of 

New England. 1 vol. $1.00. 
Mademoiselle Mori : A Tale of Modem Rome. 1 vol. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

M'Clintock's Narrative of the Search for Sir 

John Franklin. Library edition. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. small 8vo. $1.50. 

The Same. Popular Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 76 cents. 

Mann's (Horace) Thoughts fob a Young Man. 

1 voL 25 cents. 
" " Sermons. 1 vol. $1.00. 

Mann's (Mrs. Horace) Physiological Cookert-Book. 

1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 68 cents. 
Melville's Holmby House. A Novel 8vo. Paper. 

50 cents. 

Mitford's (Miss) Our Village. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
16mo. $2.50. 

" " Atherton, and other Stories. 

1 voL 16mo. $1.25. 
Morley's Life of Palissy the Potter. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Cloth. $1.50. 

Mountford's Thorpe. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
Norton's (C. E.) Travel and Study in Italy. 1 vol. 

16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. ^ 

New Testament. A very handeome edition, fine paper 
and clear type. 12mo. Sheep binding, plain, $1.00; roan, 
plain, $1.50; calf, plaui, $1.75; calf, gilt edge, $2.00; Turkey 
morocco, plam, $2.50 ; do. gilt edge, $8.00. 
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Otis's (Mrs. H. G.) The Barclays of Boston. 1 vol. 

Cloth. $1.25. 
Parsons's (Theophilus) Life. By his Son. 1vol. 12mo. 

Cloth. $1.50. 

Prescott's History of the Electric Telegraph. 
Illustrated. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. $1.76. 

Poore's (Ben Perley) Louis Philippe. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Phillips's Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy. 
With numerous additions to the Introduction. By Francis Al- 
ger. With numerous Engravings. 1 vol. New edition in press. 

Prior's Life of Edmund Burke. 2 vols. 16mo. Cloth. 

$2.00. 

Rab and his Friends. By John Brown, M. D. Illus- 
trated. 15 cents. 
Sala's Journey Due North. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth.- 

$1.00. 

ScoTT*s (Sir Walter) Ivanhoe. In one handsome vol- 
ume. $1.75. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Life. Bv Mrs. Davis. 1 vol. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Shelley Memorials. Edited by the Daughter-in-law 
of the Poet. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Sword and Gown. By the Author of "Guy Living- 
stone." 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Shakspear's (Captain H) Wild Sports of India. 
1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Semi-Detach ED House. A Novel. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 
76 cents. 

Smith's (William) Thorndale; or, The Conflict 
OF Opinions. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Sumner's (Charles) Orations and Speeches. 2 vols. 

16mo. Cloth. $2.50. 

St. John's (Bayle) Village Life in Egypt. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Cloth. $1.26. 

Tyndall's (Professor) Gl^ters of the Alps. With 

Illustrations. 1 vol. Cloth. 16^ -30. 
Tyll Owlglass's AovENTutiES. With Illustrations by 

Crowquill. 1vol. Cloth, eilt. $2.50. 
The Solitary of Juan Fernandez. By the Author of 

" Picciola." 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 
Taylor's (Henry) Notes from Life. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Cloth. 60 cents. 

Trelawny's Recollections of Shelley and Byron. 

1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
Thoreau's Walden: A Life in the Woods. 1 vol. 

16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
Warren's (Dr. John C.) Life. By Edward Warren, 

M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. $8.50. 
" " The Preservation of Health. 

1 vol. 88 cents. 
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Wallis's (S. T.) Spain and her Institutions. 1 vol. 

16nio. Cloth. $1.00, 

Wo KDS worth's (William) Biography. By Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth. 2 vols. 16mo. Cloth. $2.50. 

Wensley: a Story without a Moral. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Paper. 50 cents. 

The Same.. Cloth. 76 cents. 

Wheaton*8 (Robert) Memoirs. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

In Blue and Gold. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 2 vols. $1.75. 

" Prose Works. 2 vols. $1.75. 

Tennyson's Poetical Works. 2 vols. $1.50. 
Whittier's Poetical Works. 2 vols. $1.60. 
Leigh Hunt's Poetical Works. 2 vols. $1.60. 
Gerald Masse y's Poetical Works. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
Mrs. Jameson's Characteristics of Women. 75 cts. 

Diary of an Ennuyke. 1 vol. 75 cts. 

Loves of the Poets. 1 vol. 75 cts. 

Sketches of Art, &c. 1 vol. 75 cts. 

Studies and Stories. 1 vol. 75 cts. 

Italian Painters. 1 vol. 76 cents. 

Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 
75 cents. 
Owen Meredith's Poems. 1 vol. 75 cents. 

" LuciLE : A Poem. 1 vol. 75 cents. 

Bowring's Matins and Vespers. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
Lowell's (J. Russell) Poetical Works. 2 vols. $1.60. 
Percival's Poetical Works. 2 vols. $1.76. 
Motherwell's Poems. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
Sydney Dobell's Poems. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
William Allingham's Poems. 1 vol. 75 cents. In Press. 
Horace. Translated by Theodore Martin. 1 vol. 75 cts! 
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Works lately Published. 

Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith, Author of " A 

Life Drama," &o. 1 vol. With fine Portrait of the Author. 

75 cents. 
The Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains OF Mrs. Thbale Piozzi. Edited by A. Hayward, £sq. 

1 vol. $1.60. 
The Life and Career of Major John Andre. By 

Winthrop Sargent. 1 vol. $1.50. 
The Sable Cloud. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D., Author 

of " A South-Side View of Slavery." 1 vol. 75 cents. 
Faithful Forever. By Coventry Paimore, Author of 

" The Angel in the House." 1 vol. $1.00. 
Over the Cliffs : A NoveL By Charlotte Chanter, 

(a sister of Rev. Charles Eingsley.) 1 vol. $1.00. 
The Recreations of a Country Parson. 2 vols. 

$1.25 each. Sold together or separately. 
Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 

By Dean Ramsay. From the Seventh Enlarged Edinburgh 

Edition. With an American Preface. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
Poems by Rev. Wm. Croswell, D. D. Edited, with a 

Memou*, by Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D. D. 1 vol. $1.00. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Original 

Letters and Docaments. By Hepworth Dixon. 1 vol. $1.25. 
Poems. By Rose Terry. 1 vol. 16mo. 76 cents. 
The Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander 

Cakltls. Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of 

his Times. Edited by John Hill Burton. 
Favorite Authors : A Companion Book of Prose and 

Poetry. With 26 fine Steel Portraits. $2.50. 
Heroes of Europe. A capital Boy's Book. With 16 

Illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
Bonnie Scotland. By Grace Greenwood. Illaatrated. 

75 cents. 
The Seven Little Sisters, who live in the Round Ball 

that floats in the Ajjr. Illustrated. 68 cents. 
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